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Statements in the Simmons College catalogs should be taken as the College’s current 
determination of courses and programs, and tuition and fees as presently established. 
Admission to specific courses and programs will be dependent upon qualifications of 
students and the availability of instruction. Simmons College reserves the right to 
change its courses, programs, tuition and fees subsequent to the publication of this 


catalog. 
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Calendar 1974-1975 


First Semester 


September 2 (Labor Day) 
September 3-5 
September 6 

September 7 

September 9 

October 14 

October 28 

October 30 

November 28 - December 1 
December 13 

December 16, 17 
December 18-20 


Second Semester 


January 20 
February 17 
March 7-16 
April 21 
May 6 

May 7,8 
May 9, 12, 13 
May 18 


Freshmen arrive 
Orientation 

New student registration 
Upperclassmen arrive 
Classes begin 
Columbus Day holiday 
Veterans’ Day holiday 
Honors convocation 
Thanksgiving recess 
Formal classes end 
Reading and review period 
Examinations 


Classes begin 

Washington’s Birthday holiday 
Spring recess 

Patriot’s Day holiday 

Formal classes end 

Reading and review period 
Examinations 
Commencement 
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Directory 


Main College Building, 300 The Fenway, Boston 02115: 738-2000 


Administrative Departments 
Admission Office 738-2107 
Alumnae Office 2125 
Bookstore 2212 
Business Manager 2118 
Cafeteria 2130 

Career Planning 2179 
Central Duplicating 2265 
DataProcessing 2149 
Dean 2105 

Development 2131 


Graduate Studies 2127 
Health Center 2251 
Institutional Studies 2138 
Library 2241 
Maintenance 2140 

OPEN 2178 

Placement 2115 
President 2101 

Provost 2103 

Public Affairs 2128 
Public Information 2124 
Registrar 2111 

Student Activities 3115 
Student Employment 2177 
Student Financial Aid 2117 
Summer Session 2177 
Supportive Instructional 
Services 2137 
Treasurer-Comptroller 2121 


Residence Halls-Offices 
Director of Residence 738-3115 
305 Brookline Ave. 
Food Service 2246 
321 Brookline Ave. 
Hastings House 2909 
6 Short St. 
Health Service 2251 
94 Pilgrim Rd. 
Maintenance 2247 
321 Brookline Ave. 
Manager of Residence Halls 2248 
321 Brookline Ave. 


after hours: 738-2277 


Academic Departments 
Afro-American Studies 738-3105 
American Studies 2144 

Art 2147 

Biology 2191 

Chemistry 2181 

Child Study Center 2249 
Communications 2216 
Community Educational 
Programs 2267 

Continuing Education 2141 
Economics 2161 

Education 2157 

English 2143 

Foreign Languages and 
Literatures 2152 
Government 2161 

History 2258 

Library Science 2264 
Management 2201 
Management—Graduate Program 2204 
Mathematics 2166 

Music 2146 

Nursing 2206 

Nutrition 2155 

Philosophy 2164 

Physical Education 2238 
Physics 2169 

Psychology 2172 

Social Work, 51 Comm. Ave. 266-0806 
BA Training Program 266-6632 
Field Work 266-5885 
Sociology 2261 

Urban Teaching 2157 


Residence Halls 

Arnold 78 Pilgrim Rd. 738-2273 
Dix 30Pilgrim Rd. 2275 

Evans 305 Brookline Ave. 2291 
Mesick 291 Brookline Ave. 2281 
Morse 275Brookline Ave. 2271 
North 86Pilgrim Rd. 2283 
Simmons 255 Brookline Ave. 2285 
Smith 54 Pilgrim Rd. 2287 
South 321 Brookline Ave. 2289 
Turner 2ShortSt. 2913 
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College and Community 


The College 


Simmons College is a private non-sec- 
tarian four-year institution serving some 
1800 undergraduate women and 900 wo- 
men and men in graduate and related 
studies. It was founded at the turn of the 
century by a Boston businessman who 
had a novel idea about the higher edu- 
cation of women. John Simmons be- 
lieved that women should be prepared for 
lifelong careers in the world of work and 
human affairs. 

Simmons College was chartered in 
1899. When it opened its doors in 1902, it 
was one of the first colleges in the na- 
tion, if not the world, devoted to the ca- 
reer education of women. 

The Simmons idea is not novel today; 
indeed, its time has come. Since the 
early 1900s there have been dramatic 
changes in society’s attitudes toward 
women and in women’s perception of 
themselves and what they contribute in 
every field of activity. Simmons College 
has not only kept pace with these 
changes, it has helped to shape them in 
its classrooms, and by the example of its 
graduates in the careers they have under- 
taken and the leadership they have 
provided. 

To be sure, Simmons was founded to 
prepare women for specific careers, eith- 
er immediately upon graduation or fol- 
lowing postgraduate education. But vo- 
cational training is not enough to equip 
Simmons graduates for the lives they 
may expect to lead. The Simmons philos- 
ophy of liberal education allows students 
to combine the liberal arts and sciences 
with professional preparation. 

Simmons believes that this combina- 
tion will make a graduate’s employment 
more satisfying in itself, help her plan 
intellectual growth and advancement 
within her chosen career, and enrich her 
life outside of it. 

The ways in which Simmons responds 
to these needs are detailed in this cata- 
log. Flexibility and individual responsi- 
bility mark the curriculum. The courses 
and concentrations (or majors) listed 
here are suggestions, ingredients waiting 
to be combined. Simmons believes above 
all in individual program planning: Each 
student should be able to, and want to, 
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create a program of study that is best 
suited to her. 

A student may concentrate in a single 
discipline or professional field—English 
or education, biology or management. 
But undergraduates frequently combine 
concentrations, and the distinction be- 
tween an academic and a professional 
field fades. Thus, a student may concen- 
trate in English and communications, 
management and mathematics, biology 
and nutrition, and so on. Or she can Cre- 
ate what is in effect anew concentration 
by combining groups of courses that 
have not been combined before or by 
inventing anew course tailor-made for 
her own program. 


Independent study is a central part of 
the Simmons experience. A low student- 
faculty ratio allows for individual atten- 
tion; the professor will be closely in- 
volved in a student’s work and she in her 
professor’s. Most independent work 
comes in upper-class years, when a stu- 
dent has better defined the scope of her 
career interests. Simmons encourages 
innovation and has recently launched a 
program of educational discovery for stu- 
dents who, working with each other and 
with faculty advisers, shape their own 
Curriculum. 


The Simmons grading system reflects 
the emphasis on the individual: The Col- 
lege allows the student to choose be- 
tween Pass-Fail evaluations or letter 
grades in each of her courses. Simmons 
tries to encourage students to develop 
their own approach to their work, to 
choose courses because they are inter- 
esting or important, and to meet stan- 
dards of performance of their own 
making. 

The larger community of metropolitan 
Boston is as important to Simmons stu- 
dents as the classroom, and much learn- 
ing takes place off campus. Many of the 
departments include field work and in- 
ternships as part of their regular course 
of study, or provide opportunities for 
field work which students plan them- 
selves. The office of a business or finan- 
cial enterprise, a publishing house, a 
government department, a hospital, ora 
welfare agency—any one of these may 
play a major role ina Simmons 
education. 

In these and other ways, Simmons 
strives to help the individual find her 
place in the urban society of our time. 
The College is very much an urban insti- 


tution, deeply involved in and committed 
to the solution of the human problems of 
the city. While Simmons students go to 
the city to seek out opportunities for 
learning and service, Boston comes to 
Simmons—through programs which, for 
example, train teachers for work in inner- 
city schools and help mature women 
advance in their jobs. 

Even though Simmons and its stu- 
dents have chosen to remain an institu- 
tion for young women, its program and 
location make for a variety of associa- 
tions. Simmons students go to nearby 
institutions for courses and field work, 
male students from other colleges may 
take courses at Simmons, and many old- 
er women are enrolled in continuing edu- 
cation and professional programs at the 
College. 





The Setting 


Two campuses, just one block apart, 
provide the setting for the Simmons 
community. The Fenway campus is the 
site of the academic program; the Brook- 
line Avenue campus is the residential 
center. 


The Fenway 

The academic campus, bounded by 
The Fenway, Avenue Louis Pasteur, and 
Palace Road, looks out over a large city 
park toward the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the towers of the Prudential Center be- 
yond. Here are located the main college 
building, the Beatley Library-Lefavour 
Hall complex (named after two former 
presidents of Simmons), and the new 
Science Center. 

The central section of the main build- 
ing was constructed in 1904; a west wing 
was added in 1909 and an east wing in 
1929. It houses the administrative offices 
of the College, many faculty offices, 
classrooms and lecture halls, a language 
laboratory, workrooms and other special- 
ized facilities of the Departments of Art, 
Management, Nutrition, and Nursing. 
The Physical Education Department is 
headquartered here, and there is a book- 
store and acafeteria. 

The Beatley Library, completed in 
1961, is the heart of the academic cam- 
pus, bringing students and books to- 
gether in airy, comfortable surroundings. 
Open-stack shelves are dispersed 
through reading areas; there is a wide 
range of periodicals, a browsing room for 
recreational reading, and a music room 
where students may listen to recordings 
from the library collection. 

The College maintains a working col- 
lection of more than 160,000 volumes; it 
is particularly strong in basic reference 
and bibliographical resources. Outstand- 
ing special collections are maintained by 
the School of Library Science and the 
School of Social Work. A skilled profes- 
sional staff provides instruction in the 
use of the library and assists individual 
students and faculty members in their 
study and research. 

Through a cooperative arrangement, 
Simmons students are able to use the 
library of Emmanuel College, just across 
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Avenue Louis Pasteur, and borrow books 
there. And on application to the Refer- 
ence Librarian at Simmons, students can 
gain access to a wealth of specialized 
materials in private and public libraries 
throughout metropolitan Boston, one of 
the world’s great library centers. 

Lefavour Hall, also completed in 1961, 
contains modern classrooms, labora- 
tories, and other instructional facilities 
of the Departments of Education and 
Communications as well as of the Sim- 
mons School of Library Science. 

The Science Center, which opened its 
doors for the first time in 1972, houses 
the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Psychology. 
This brand-new, four-story building pro- 
vides the most up-to-date facilities and 
equipment for science education, with 
special reference to the requirements of 
independent study and research by indi- 
vidual students. It is designed to facili- 
tate close student-faculty contact and 
interdisciplinary studies; a science li- 
brary and audiovisual and computer ser- 
vices are conveniently at hand. 

Some distance from The Fenway, at 
49-51 Commonwealth Avenue, are the 
buildings housing the Simmons School 
of Social Work. 


Brookline Avenue 

The Simmons residence campus is a 
pleasant, tree-shaded quadrangle bound- 
ed by Brookline Avenue, Pilgrim Road, 
and Short Street, near the intersection of 
The Fenway and Brookline Avenue. 

Near the center of the quadrangle is 
Bartol Hall, the central dining area, and 
Alumnae Hall, an auditorium and recrea- 
tion center used for a variety of occa- 
sions. Along Short Street are Hastings 
House, a former dormitory that has been 
converted into a center for drama, art, 
music, and informal gatherings, and the 


Simmons Health Center, a fully-equipped 


Clinic and infirmary. 

There are nine large Georgian resi- 
dence halls and one small dormitory sur- 
rounding the quadrangle. Oldest among 
them are North and South Halls, which 
house between 60 and 70 students each. 
Evans Hall houses 70 students; Arnold, 
Morse, and Dix Halls each accommodate 
approximately 120 students. Simmons 
Hall is the largest of the dormitories with 
180 students living in two wings. Mesick 
and Smith Halls, both built in the 1960s, 
house 128 and 144 students respectively. 
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Turner House, with 13 students, is the 
smallest dormitory; it also serves as Sim- 
mons’ Child Study Center. 

Most of the rooms in these residence 
halls are doubles, although some triples 
are available. Students make application 
for rooms after receiving notice of accep- 
tance in April; room assignments are 
mailed early in August. 

The College provides essential furni- 
ture for each room, but does not supply 
rugs, curtains, or bedspreads. Students 
must bring their own blankets, towels, 
pillows, and bed linens or rent them from 
the local agency designated by the 
College. 


The City and Beyond 


The Simmons campuses are at the center 
of one of the world’s most important 
concentrations of educational, cultural, 
and scientific institutions. Within a mile 
are famous medical centers and hospi- 
tals, schools, colleges and universities, 
museums, libraries, and concert halls— 
some just a step away. 

Their presence nearby is reflected in 
Simmons’ academic and extracurricular 
programs. The College has formal coop- 
erative relations with The School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, The New England 
Conservatory, Hebrew College, Whee- 
lock College, and Emmanuel College; 
students usually can elect courses at any 
of these. Also, some Simmons depart- 
ments conduct portions of their academ- 
ic work at neighboring institutions— 
hospitals, for example. Finally, a student 
can make arrangements for work at still 
other Boston institutions as part of her 
Simmons program. 

Boston also offers almost unlimited 
opportunities for the pursuit of extra- 
Curricular interests. The variety and num- 
ber of artistic, musical, and dramatic 


events, lectures by well-known public 
figures, and political, religious, and so- 
cial activities create a dilemma of choice 
almost every evening and weekend. All of 
these can and do supplement the Sim- 
mons educational program in significant 
ways. 

Often Simmons students look beyond 
Boston for study opportunities. Under 
approved foreign study programs, stu- 
dents may earn credits for a prescribed 
course of study at a college or university 
overseas—taken over the span of a Se- 
mester or a year. The College also partic- 
ipates in an exchange program with five 
other colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Simmons students may also enroll in 
the Washington Semester of American 
University in Washington, D.C. Each year 
a limited number of qualified undergrad- 
uates, usually juniors, study govern- 
ment, public affairs, and international 
relations in the capital with a group of 
students from colleges all over the coun- 
try. Often this experience opens the way 
to summer employment and possibly a 
career in public administration. 

There may be other options that an 
individual student can arrange. They 
might involve work at another college in 
the country which, in the opinion of fac- 
ulty advisers, will enhance progress to- 
ward the Simmons degree. 





The College Community 


Simmons is the doorway into the busy 
metropolis that surrounds it; yet it can be 
a quiet place for study sealed off from the 
city. Its community of undergraduate and 
graduate students, professors, adminis- 
trators, and staff is large enough to en- 
sure a wide variety of opportunities and 
Opinions; yet it is small enough to allow 
continuing close contact among its 
members. 

All of them share in the life and work of 
the community. From the moment they 
enter the College, students are consid- 
ered full-fledged participants, witha 
voice in the decisions that affect their 
lives at Simmons. 

Individual responsibility is the founda- 
tion of the Simmons community. The 
Honor System is based on the premise 
that everyone can uphold responsible 
standards of conduct without supervi- 
sion. This means freedom in personal 
affairs; for example, there is no curfew, 
and students may have guests in dormi- 
tory rooms at times of their own 
discretion. 

Simmons students have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the affairs of 
the College and are examining in a variety 
of ways the principles by which the insti- 
tution is governed. 

Students are regular participants in 
formal and informal discussions with the 
President, other administrators, and the 
faculty. Students may also serve on fac- 
ulty committees, working on problems of 
Curriculum and college policy. And the 
various academic departments keep in 
touch with student opinion through liai- 
son meetings. 

The Simmons community is busy with 
a variety of extra-curricular activities. The 
major student publications are Janus, a 
college weekly; Sidelines, a literary mag- 
azine; Microcosm, the senior yearbook; 
and various handbooks of information for 
students. In addition, the College pub- 
lishes Essays and Studies twice each 
year, acollection of distinguished papers 
written by students as part of their 
course work. Simmons Now is anews- 
letter for members of the college com- 
munity, alumnae, parents, and friends on 
a bi-monthly basis. Finally, Simmons 
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Review, edited primarily for alumnae, 
provides a publishing experience for 
seniors in the Department of Communi- 
cations. 

SCOPE, the Student Committee on 
Programmed Events, arranges lectures, 
poetry readings, art exhibits, and films 
for the college community. The Recrea- 
tion Association sponsors basketball and 
volleyball games and oversees such 
groups as the Sailing Club. 

Commuting students have their own 
organization, through which they parti- 
cipate in all-College affairs and sponsor 
activities of their own. Religious inter- 
ests are represented on campus by the 
Hillel Foundation and Catalyst. The 
Black Students’ Organization works with- 
in the College and the Boston metropoli- 
tan area to promote interest and pride in 
the aspirations and accomplishments of 
black people. 

The College Drama Society stages 
several productions each year. And sing- 
ers are welcomed by the Glee Club, 
which gives concerts and occasionally 
goes on extensive tours. 


Interest in an academic subject is car- 
ried beyond the classroom; many of the 
concentrations at Simmons sponsor re- 
lated organizations—such as the Physi- 
cal Therapy Club and Psychology Club. 

Foreign students meet together several 
times a year, and are invited to partici- 
pate in various foreign student activities 
available in Boston. The Associate Dean 
is the Foreign Student Adviser. The 
Simmons Alumnae Association provides 
a host family for each Simmons student 
from a foreign country. 

Hastings House is a creative arts cen- 
ter on campus, complete with meeting 
rooms, a dark room, art room, sewing 
room, music room, chamber theatre, and 
a Kosher Kitchen. 

The Simmons Child Study Center, lo- 
cated on the residence campus, provides 
child care for preschool age children. The 
Center enables Simmons students to 
gain experience in preschool education 
through field work and serves as an inter- 
departmental resource for the College. 
Children from both the Simmons and 
residential communities may participate 
in the Center’s program. The age range of 
the children is from two years ten months 
through five years, and admission is ona 
half- or full-day basis. 

The Social Activities Committee is a 
student committee whose responsibility 


is to coordinate, initiate, and sponsor 
social activities at the College. Events 
planned by SAC have included Halloween 
parties, fall mixers, holiday festivities, 
and Spring Spree. 

The Tri-College Activities Committee 
has been formed by students from Sim- 
mons, Emmanuel, and Wheelock col- 
leges to increase access to sponsored 
events and facilities at all three colleges. 
Scheduled events include films, lectures, 
and drama, dance, music, and art pro- 
ductions. 

The student’s enrollment at the Col- 
lege carries with it the expectation that 
she will accept the standards of conduct 
and scholarship established by the facul- 
ty, students, and administration. The 
College reserves the right to require the 
withdrawal of any student who does not 
maintain acceptable academic standing 
or modes of behavior. 

Attendance is expected at all classes. 
There are no established penalties for 
absences, but instructors are expected to 
take attendance into account in evalu- 
ating the student’s achievement. The 
responsibility for notification of absence 
rests with the individual student, and she 
must understand that the instructor is 
not obligated to grant requests for make- 
up or supplementary work, regardless of 
the reason for absence. 

College appointments regularly take 
precedence over all other commitments, 
including outside employment, between 
the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. from 
Monday through Friday, inclusive, ex- 
cept on legal holidays. In addition, atten- 
dance may be required at class meetings 
or examinations scheduled at times out- 
side these regular hours (certain class 
meetings are held after hours or on Satur- 
days). 

An undergraduate student who with- 
draws from the College must notify in 
writing the Dean in advance. Upon re- 
ceipt of this notification, the Dean will 
confirm this decision with the parents or 
guardian of the student. 


A student who plans to marry during 
the college year must notify the Dean in 
advance. The College does not provide 
housing for married students, and per- 
mission to continue in residence follow- 
ing marriage must be secured from the 
Dean. 

Simmons College is primarily a resi- 
dence college providing housing for full- 
time undergraduate students who are 


interested in living on campus. Rooms 
on the campus are reserved for the entire 
academic year, and unless a student 
withdraws from the College, she is ex- 
pected to maintain her residence on the 
campus for the year. Any changes in 
room assignment or in residence during 
the year must receive prior approval from 
the Director of Residence and Student 
Activities. 

Full-time undergraduate students who 
wish to live off-campus in a residence 
other than their own homes must submit 
a letter of parental approval to the Direc- 
tor of Residence and Student Activities in 
advance of the academic year. 

All students who live on campus are 
expected to eat their meals at Bartol Hall 
at the regularly scheduled times. Special 
dietary arrangements are possible with 
the authorization of the College 
Physician. 
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Student Services 


In keeping with its philosophy of indi- 
vidual study and career planning, the 
College maintains supplementary edu- 
cational and personal services for its 
students. 


The Dean’s Office is at the center of the 
student service organization. Its primary 
mission is to provide individual guidance 
for students with an open door policy 
which welcomes their ideas and con- 
cerns. In addition, the Dean and her As- 
sociate coordinate the activities of the 
other student services within the 
College. 


The Needham Career Planning and 
Counseling Center’s staff offers personal 
and career counseling services to stu- 
dents who wish to discuss their reactions 
to the College experience with a trained 
counselor. In addition to scheduled ap- 
pointments during the day at 300 The 
Fenway, a Walk-In Counseling Service is 
maintained on the residence campus two 
evenings a week. 

Students who are considering career 
and academic choices should complete 
the “Career Decision-Making Booklet,” a 
program combining self-instruction with 
individual counseling. To further assist 
students with their career and academic 
planning, the Center maintains an exten- 
sive file of career information and serves 
as aclearinghouse for volunteer and field 
work opportunities in the community. All 
of these services are available on a confi- 
dential, no fee basis. 


The Office of Supportive Instructional 
Services provides students with academ- 
ic counseling at no charge. Services in- 
clude skills screening and tutoring in all 
basic-level courses as well as many high- 
er-level ones. Consultation with faculty 
and the coordination of academic pro- 
grams are major responsibilities of the 
office. 


The Office of Student Financial Aid 
assists students who have financial 
needs. In addition, this office determines 
students’ eligibility for work under vari- 
ous financial aid arrangements. (Sim- 
mons participates in the Federal College 
Work-Study Program which provides 
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term-time and summer positions for eli- 
gible students.) 


The Student Employment Office aids 
students seeking work during the aca- 
demic year or during the Summer, on- or 
off-campus. Notices of available posi- 
tions are posted on the Office’s bulletin 
board in the main lobby of 300 The Fen- 
way. Students interested in jobs register 
their qualifications and needs in the Of- 
fice. (Scholarship students are given 
preference for positions within the Col- 
lege.) The Office also conducts work- 
shops on résumé writing, interviewing, 
and job-hunting techniques. 


The Placement Office assists seniors, 
graduate students, and alumnae in find- 
ing permanent positions. Recommenda- 
tions from the Simmons faculty and for- 
mer employers are kept on file in this 
office and are available when needed to 
support new job applications. The Place- 
ment Office’s library of career informa- 
tion is open to students and alumnae 
who wish to learn more about employ- 
ment opportunities. For the benefit of 
students who plan to attend graduate 
school, the Graduate School Information 
Center in the Placement Office provides 
reference books, catalogs, test applica- 
tions, and a directory of faculty advisers 
on graduate programs. 


Health Services. Simmons has its own 
Health Center located on the residence 
campus. The staff includes the Director 
of Health, two other physicians, two con- 
sulting psychiatrists, a consulting gyne- 
cologist, aconsulting dermatologist, a 
roentgenologist, an X-ray and laboratory 
technician, and nurses. Physicians have 
daily office hours during the school year 
in the Health Center, which also houses 
an infirmary. The Simmons College Infir- 
mary is licensed by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts Division of Hospital 
Facilities and is a cooperating member of 
the Massachusetts Hospital Service 
(Blue Cross). 

All undergraduate students registering 
for a full-time program (12 semester 
hours or more) must file with the College 
physician a satisfactory certificate of 
health which the College provides. A 
student returning to the College after an 
absence of a semester or more may be 
required to submit a new health 
certificate. 

The College charges for medications, 
but students in the medical technology, 


basic professional nursing, and physical 
therapy programs may receive at no cost 
immunization against smallpox, diph- 
theria, tetanus, typhoid, and poliomye- 
litis. Any necessary diagnostic X-ray 
work is free unless it requires special 
apparatus. Routine laboratory tests pre- 
scribed by College physicians will be 
done without additional charge. 


Minor illnesses are treated by the phy- 
sician at the Infirmary; more severe or 
prolonged illnesses are referred to hospi- 
tals or approved physicians in the city. 
Parents may request that reports of treat- 
ment or consultations be sent to the fam- 
ily physician. 

Students who have contracted any 
contagious disease, including severe 
sore throats or upper respiratory infec- 
tions, should not return to College at the 
end of vacation unless they are admitted 
directly into the Infirmary. 

A compulsory Health Fee of $65 is 
required annually of all full-time under- 
graduates. This fee covers the use of the 
Simmons College Health Center clinic 
and in-patient facilities. Also included is 
a modest sickness and accident insur- 
ance policy which pays for most ambula- 
tory care outside the Health Center in 
addition to supplementing the hospitali- 
zation benefits of the routine compre- 
hensive policies which most families 
have. Hospital beds (wards and semi- 
private) in the Boston area cost approxi- 
mately $100 per day. 

The Health Fee is optional for all grad- 
uate students. 


Physical Education. All first year stu- 
dents must take two single hours of 
physical education a week. Upperclass- 
men may participate in any activities they 
choose. Facilities of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department include two rooms 
equipped for indoor activities; dressing 
rooms, showers, and lockers; and some 
outdoor facilities. Specific information 
about physical education is on page 122. 


The Alumnae Association 

This independent organization is the 
connecting link between students and 
more than 18,000 Simmons graduates 
throughout the world. It provides stu- 
dents with opportunities to meet alum- 
nae and discuss Career interests. Two 
undergraduates serve on its Executive 
Board, and other students assist alum- 
nae committees with programs and fund- 
raising. The Association each year gives 
two academic awards to students. There 
are 46 alumnae clubs in the U.S. and an 
international club in the United Kingdom; 
together with the class organizations and 
the Alumnae Affairs Office at the Col- 
lege, they address themselves to the 
educational and professional concerns of 
alumnae, and to providing scholarship 
aid, through various on- and off-campus 
activities. Alumnae give important finan- 
cial support to the College through an- 
nual and deferred gifts. 
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Expenses at Simmons 


Tuition is based on acharge per semester 
hour of instruction. The basic tuition 
charge is $90 per semester hour, and 
most courses of instruction are valued at 
four semester hours, or $360 per course. 
So the usual academic load of four 
courses, taken in each of the two semes- 
ters of the college year, amounts to 32 
semester hours, fora tuition charge of 
$2,880. 

The basic charge for room and board 
on the residence campus is $1,505. There 
is a$20 orientation fee for freshmen and 
transfers, and a $65 Health Fee, which 
includes Student Accident and Sickness 
Insurance. Finally, all full-time under- 
graduates pay a $25 student activity fee, 
which supports a number of student-run 
activities and events. 


College charges for tuition, fees, and 
residence must be paid prior to the com- 
pletion of registration and before attend- 
ing classes. The first term payment is 
due on or before August 25 and the sec- 
ond payment on or before January 15. 
The first term payment must include the 
Health Fee and the Student Activity Fee. 
Otherwise, tuition and residence charges 
are divided evenly between the two 
terms. For fourth-year students in medi- 
cal technology and orthoptics, a payment 
is due on June 15. 

Payments made by students must be 
accompanied by an Estimated Term Bill 
form completed by the parent or student. 
These forms are distributed in advance to 
prospective students by the Comptrol- 
ler's Office. No other advance statement 
or billing will be sent. 

Checks should be made payable to 
Simmons College and sent to the Comp- 
troller, Simmons College, 300 The Fen- 
way, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, or 
presented at the cashier's window at the 
College. 

The College reserves the right to with- 
hold all of its services to students who 
have not met their financial obligations 
to the College. Such services include the 
mailing of transcripts, references, place- 
ment materials, and the use of various 
offices and facilities. 

lf parents and students wish to pay 
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tuition and other fees in monthly install- 
ments, anumber of banks and other rep- 
utable financial concerns offer services 
along these lines; newly-accepted stu- 
dents and their families will often receive 
direct mail advertisements from such 
firms. The College is not able to control 
such offerings, has no financial interest 
in them, and cannot recommend any par- 
ticular plan. Any such tuition proposal 
should be studied carefully before its 
terms are accepted. 

For an undergraduate carrying the 
usual course load of 32 semester hours 
(four courses in each of the two semes- 
ters), the following college budget is 
suggested. 


Resident Commuter 








Tuition $2,880 $2,880 
Residence (room 1505 _ 
& board) 
Orientation 20 20 
(freshmen & 
transfers only) 
Health Fee 65 65 
Student Activity 25 25 
Fee 
$4,495 $2,990 


Approximately $150 should be budgeted 
for books and supplies, and commuting 
students should allow approximately 
$270 for transportation and lunches. Ad- 
ditional expenses, such as travel, recrea- 
tion, clothing, cleaning, and laundry, 
must be taken into account by the indi- 
vidual student. 

The full-time program in physical ther- 
apy calls fora slightly different tuition 
fee structure: 


Resident Commuter 
Final Half-year in 

Physical Therapy $1552.50 $800 
Tuition and Residence Deposits 

A tuition deposit of $50 is required of 
all candidates upon acceptance. The de- 
posit is credited on the first bill, but itis 
forfeited if the student does not register 
for courses during the year for which she 
is accepted. 

A residence deposit of $100 is required 
before a room can be reserved on the 
College campus. It will remain on deposit 
during the time the student is in resi- 
dence. If notice is received on or before 


April 1 from a returning student that she 
does not wish the room, the $100 will be 
returned. New students—freshmen and 
transfers—receive the bill for this deposit 
with the notice of acceptance for 
admission. 


Refund Policy: Tuition 

1. If written notification that a student 
has withdrawn is received by the Dean 
prior to the first day of classes, the 
amount paid for tuition (less the tuition 
deposit required for new students) will be 
refunded. 

2. If written notification of withdrawal 
is received by the Dean on or after the 
first day of classes and before December 
1 for first semester and April 1 for second 
semester, 50% of the tuition charge pro- 
rated to the unexpired portion of the se- 
mester will be refunded. For these pur- 
poses, the semester begins with the first 
day of regularly-scheduled classes and 
ends with the last day of regularly-sched- 
uled classes. Calendar days (including 
holidays, Saturdays, and Sundays) are 
used to prorate tuition and to calculate 
refunds. 

3. Student aid awards or loans from the 
College will be deducted from the total 
tuition charge before tuition is prorated 
for purposes of making any refund. 

4. For purposes of calculating any re- 
fund, the date of withdrawal will be that 
date when written notification of with- 
drawal is received by the Dean. 


Refund Policy: Residence Fees and 
Deposit 

A resident student is required to pre- 
pay all residence charges. If a student 
withdraws during the first seven weeks of 
a semester, a prorated amount for raw 
food costs will be refunded starting from 
the date the student identification card is 
returned to the Director of Residence. No 
refund will be made after the seventh 
week of the semester. 

The $100 residence deposit reserves a 
dormitory room for the entire academic 
year. This deposit is refundable upon 
graduation, or upon notification by April 
1 that the student will not be returning 
the following September. Additional 
charges may be assessed for damage or 
loss of College property attributed to the 
resident student. 


Graduate Program Fees 
Fora listing of fees for the College’s 
various graduate programs, see page 154. 
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Admission 


The campus at Simmons is a lively, di- 
verse community. Students come from 
most of the 50 states and more thana 
dozen foreign countries. They represent a 
variety of religious, racial, and economic 
backgrounds. They have a variety of 
interests, as well—in their studies and in 
their extra-curricular activities. 

To retain this diversity is the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Admission, 
and this means that policies must be 
flexible, focusing on the individual appli- 
cant’s qualities of scholarship and char- 
acter. As the Committee selects the 
freshman class, its concern must be the 
student— what she can bring to Simmons 
and what Simmons can offer her. 

The credentials that each applicant 
must submit are listed below. The most 
important is the high school record. A 
careful study of the number and level of 
courses that a student has taken, her 
grades, and the school’s recommenda- 
tion give the Committee an indication of 
the kind of work she can be expected to 
do in college. 

What the student has to say about her- 
self, in writing her application and during 
an interview, tells the Committee about 
her interests, the kinds of activity to 
which she has devoted her time and 
energy. 

Finally, the results of the required apti- 
tude and achievement tests help to com- 
plete the picture. 

In the winter and early spring, the eight 
members of the faculty and administra- 
tion who make up the Committee on 
Admission review each applicant’s cre- 
dentials. They bring their impressions 
together and select for admission those 
students who appear to be best qualified 
for Simmons. Decisions are sent to can- 
didates before April 1. 


Application Procedure 

1. Application Form. Each applicant 
fills out a form furnished by the Office of 
Admission and returns it by February 1 
with a fee of $15. 

2. Application for Financial Aid. The 
financial aid application form, also avail- 
able from the Office of Admission, must 
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be returned to the Director of Financial 
Aid by February 1. For further informa- 
tion about financial aid, see page 24. 

3. School Record. The Admission Of- 
fice sends a form directly to the high 
school on which the counselor reports 
the student’s record and the school’s 
recommendation. 

4. Tests. Every applicant must take the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and three 
Achievement Tests, one of which must 
be the English Composition Test. All 
tests must be taken no later than the 
January testing date of the senior year. 
Scores must be reported to Simmons by 
the College Board. For information con- 
cerning these tests, write the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, or Box 
1025, Berkeley, California 94701. On re- 
quest, the American College Testing 
Assessment may be substituted for the 
College Board tests. 

5. Personal Interview. Each applicant 
should visit the College if possible. An 
interview, although not required, is 
strongly recommended. The Admission 
Office is open for interviews Monday 
through Friday from 9 to 4. Make ap- 
pointments well in advance. 


Early Decision Plan 

The College has a plan for early con- 
sideration, under which a student must 
submit an application before November 
1. Decisions are sent to Early Decision 
Plan candidates before December 1. If 
the applicant is accepted, she must agree 
to withdraw applications to other col- 
leges and satisfactorily complete her 
senior year in high school. 


Advanced Placement 

Academic credit and advanced place- 
ment at Simmons may be granted to 
students who have completed college- 
level courses in secondary school. 
Achievement in the Advanced Placement 
Tests of the College Board is recognized 
as follows: Credit will be given for scores 
of four and five; credit may be given, on 
recommendation of Simmons faculty 
members, for the score of three; no credit 
normally will be given for scores of one 
or two. 


Transfer Students 

Transfer applications are welcome at 
Simmons, and each year approximately 
100 students are admitted to the College 


with advanced standing. Credit is grant- 
ed for courses successfully completed in 
other institutions that are the equivalent 
of those offered at Simmons. The 
amount of credit given to a transfer on 
entrance depends upon the requirements 
in her field of concentration, as well as 
upon the courses that she has complet- 
ed. Credit is granted for courses com- 
pleted with a grade of at least aC at 
accredited institutions (C- is not accept- 
able). The Committee on Admission con- 
siders transfer applications on an indi- 
vidual basis, and decisions are sent to 
candidates as soon as possible. 


The procedure for application for trans- 
feris as follows: 


1. Application Form. Each applicant 
fills out a form furnished by the Office of 
Admission and returns it with a fee of 
$15. 

2. Application for Financial Aid. The 
completed financial aid application form 
must be returned to the Director of Finan- 
cial Aid by February 1. For further infor- 
mation about financial aid, see page 24. 

3. School Record. The secondary 
school last attended sends acomplete 
transcript of the applicant’s record ona 
form sent from the College directly to the 
school. 

4. Tests. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
is required. Scores of tests taken before 
college entrance may be used. If the test 
has already been taken, the candidate 
should ask the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board (Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540, or Box 1025, Berkeley, 
California 94701) to send the results to 
Simmons. If the test has not been taken, 
the candidate should write to the College 
Board in order to register for the test. 
Achievement Tests are not required of 
transfer applicants. On request, the 
American College Testing Assessment 
may be substituted for the College Board 
tests. 

5. College Record. Simmons expects 
each candidate to present an official 
transcript of her college record, together 
with the results of any objective tests of 
aptitude and achievement that may have 
been taken at her college. When final 
grades are available, the applicant must 
file a supplementary transcript. 

6. College Recommendation. The ap- 
plicant must ask the Dean or a faculty 
adviser at the college from which she is 
transferring to send a letter of recom- 
mendation to Simmons. 


Continuing Education 

Simmons offers its courses to women 
who seek further training after an inter- 
ruption in their formal education. Some 
women who left college before gradu- 
ation want to complete work for the bac- 
calaureate degree; others who have 
undergraduate degrees wish to continue 
work toward advanced degrees or prepare 
themselves for employment in a new 
field. By allowing these students to 
study on a part-time basis, Simmons 
helps them carry on their education while 
they are still fulfilling family or employ- 
ment commitments. 

Women who are considering a continu- 
ation of their studies may obtain infor- 
mation and individual counseling from 
the Office of Continuing Education, Sim- 
mons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02115. 


Graduate Programs 

For information on admission to Sim- 
mons’ various graduate programs, see 
page 151. 





Financial Aid 


Simmons makes its educational oppor- 
tunities available to as many capable and 
promising students as possible and wel- 
comes applications from students who 
without assistance could not meet their 
expenses at the College. 

Simmons participates in the College 
Scholarship Service of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. This means 
that the College believes that the amount 
of aid given a student should be based 
upon financial need. The Scholarship 
Service assists the College in determin- 
ing need, and all applicants for assis- 
tance must submit acopy of the Parents’ 
Confidential Statement to the appropri- 
ate College Scholarship Service Center. 

Financial aid is offered in the form of 
scholarships, loans, and part-time em- 
ployment. 
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Scholarships 

Scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of need, academic achievement and 
promise, and personal qualifications. 
The number of students selected for 
awards each year is determined by the 
amount of money available and the needs 
of those applying for it. 

Once a student has completed her ap- 
plication for financial aid (see below), 
she is automatically considered for all 
awards administered by the College; she 
need not make special application for any 
one scholarship. The College offers 
grants in amounts up to $4400, and these 
grants arise from nearly 75 named and 
special scholarships— provided by gener- 
ous alumnae and friends of the College. 
For a few scholarships there is regional 
preference—such as aid from Simmons 
alumnae clubs which the College at- 
tempts to allocate to students entering 
from aclub’s geographical area. 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
of up to $1400 a year are provided directly 
to needy students by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Application forms are available in 
high school guidance offices for stu- 
dents entering college for the first time in 
1974 and in the Financial Aid Office for 
students who will be sophomores in col- 
lege in 1974. Students who will be juniors 
and seniors in college are not eligible. 

Supplementary Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants, also from funds provided 
by the Federal Government, are available 
to qualified high school graduates, and 
may be used to supplement other assis- 
tance to meet a student’s needs in full. 

State scholarship programs are 
another possibility that applicants 
should investigate. A number of states, 
among them Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont, offer awards which 
may be used outside of the state at the 
college of the applicant’s choice. 


Loans 

Simmons College Loans are available 
to undergraduates who are studying ona 
full-time basis, and who without such 
assistance would be unable to meet their 
educational expenses. 

National Direct Student Loans, from 
funds provided partly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and partly by the College, are 
available to both full- and part-time stu- 
dents who are admitted to one of the 
regular programs of the College. 


The New England Society in the City of 
New York makes available to deserving 
students, especially those of New Eng- 
land birth or ancestry, small temporary 
loans to meet emergency personal needs 
(to cover no more than one college year). 

Guaranteed Insured Loans, authorized 
by the Higher Education Assistance Act 
of 1965, are available to both full- and 
part-time students through private com- 
mercial lenders such as banks, credit 
unions, and savings and loans associa- 
tions. Information about these loans can 
be obtained from participating agencies 
in the student’s home area. 


Part-Time Employment 

Simmons expects that most students 
will be able to work part-time, on the 
Campus or in the Boston area, to help 
meet college expenses. Students inter- 
ested in work opportunities should regis- 
ter with the Office of Student Employ- 
ment (see page 16). The College partici- 
pates in the Federal College Work-Study 
program. 


Applications for Financial Aid 

Prospective freshmen interested in 
applying for financial aid should do so at 
the time of applying for admission. The 
Financial Aid Application is available 
from the Admission Office at the Col- 
lege; the Parents’ Confidential Statement 
is available from the high school. Notice 
of awards will be sent, insofar as possi- 
ble, at the same time as admission deci- 
sions. 

Once a student has been given aid for 
her freshman year, continuance of finan- 
Cial assistance is assured—depending 
on her financial need—for each of her 
undergraduate years as long as her aca- 
demic and personal record is acceptable. 
However, the College expects every stu- 
dent to assume a greater share of the 
responsibility for meeting her own edu- 
cational expenses each year through 
increased summer earnings, term-time 
work, and loan assistance. Students 
must file an application for aid with the 
Director of Student Financial Aid anda 
Parents’ Confidential Statement with the 
College Scholarship Service each year. 
These forms are available in the Office of 
Student Financial Aid. 


Aid for Transfer Students 

Students transferring to Simmons are 
also eligible for financial aid. However, 
awards are limited in number. 
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The Educational Program 


The Simmons approach to liberal educa- 
tion is flexible, and the curriculum allows 
each student to develop a program suited 
to her individual interests and career 
plans. Some students select a field of 
concentration during their first semester 
at the College; others take more time for 
exploration. But all students should 
make a decision by the end of their soph- 
omore year. 

Students may choose to concentrate in 
one of the professional programs of the 
College: Communications, Education, 
Management, Nursing, Nutrition, or the 
Health Sciences. Other students may 
plan a program of career preparation by 
electing a concentration in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, or the sciences. 
All professional programs offer field 
work or Clinical experiences through 
which students may explore the nature, 
opportunities, and implications of a 
career field. In the humanities, the His- 
tory Department offers field work for stu- 
dents interested in discovering ways by 
which they may prepare for careers 
through the study of history. Students 
concentrating in philosophy enter a vari- 
ety of professional and vocational fields. 
Students interested in careers in music 
may apply for the joint degree program 
between The New England Conservatory 
of Music and Simmons College and par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Glee Club. 
The Drama Society offers opportunities 
for students to produce and perform 
plays frequently written by students 
themselves. Students may pursue a Ca- 
reer in the visual arts through undergrad- 
uate studies in the studio program of the 
Department of Art and Music, the graphic 
design courses of the Department of 
Communications, and the concentration 
in Graphic and Publishing Arts jointly 
offered by Simmons College and The 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Communications Department provides 
field experience in the publishing of the 
Simmons Review, the College alumnae 
magazine, and in internships with pub- 
lishing, advertising, broadcasting, and 
television companies. 

Some of the resources with which the 
College helps a student make her deci- 
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sion have been mentioned earlier in this 
catalog—for example, the Career Plan- 
ning and Counseling Center, the Student 
Employment and Placement Offices. In 
addition, faculty advisers assist students 
in planning their programs, and the field 
work and internships provided by many 
of the academic departments are an op- 
portunity to test career areas, and to con- 
sider the possibility of further profes- 
sional study after graduation. Special 
academic and career advisers counsel 
students preparing for medical school 
and law school. 

Simmons College itself offers graduate 
professional education in social work, 
library science, education, English, 
French, Spanish, and management. For 
information about these programs, con- 
sult the section of the catalog covering 
Graduate Studies on page 151. 

Students in good standing may ar- 
range to study at a European university 
through the programs of the Institute of 
European Studies (see page 80). One or 
two semesters of the junior year may be 
spent at Mills, Johnston, Antioch, Spel- 
man, or Morehouse colleges or Fisk Uni- 
versity. A limited number of juniors are 
eligible to apply for the Washington Se- 
mester of the American University in 
Washington, D.C., and the Merrill Palmer 
Institute in Chicago. Plans for study 
through an exchange program or a pro- 
gram abroad should be made by the end 
of the sophomore year. 


Individual Program Planning 

Each student’s program should bea 
carefully developed plan of study includ- 
ing 1) courses selected to fulfill distri- 
bution and depth requirements, 2) cours- 
es required of and elected by a student in 
a field of concentration, and 3) indepen- 
dent work or field study during the senior 
year. The total program should be inte- 
grated so that each part reinforces the 
whole. 

To ensure a broad education as well as 
depth of specialization, students must 
successfully complete a minimum of 128 
semester hours before they graduate. 

Forty-eight hours should be in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences. Twenty-four hours 
of these are to be chosen from each of 
the three areas of the distribution re- 
quirement: humanities (literature, the 
arts, philosophy), science and mathe- 
matics, and the social sciences and his- 
tory. The remaining 24 semester hours 
may be chosen from all three areas of the 


distribution requirement, or they may be 
limited to one or two—with the under- 
standing that these courses be outside 
the field of concentration which a stu- 
dent selects. 

The student is expected to take be- 
tween 20 and 40 semester hours in a field 
of concentration, as determined by the 
department of the student’s choice. Ad- 
ditional courses may be prerequisite to a 
field of concentration in the sciences, 
economics, mathematics, psychology, 
nutrition, and the health science pro- 
grams; these may be used by the student 
to fulfill the breadth and depth require- 
ments in the arts and sciences. 

The remainder—some 40 to 60 semes- 
ter hours—are electives to be selected 
from a student’s field, from the liberal 
arts and sciences, or from a second field 
of concentration. 


Independent Learning Opportunities 

|. There are four forms of independent 
learning outside the conventional curric- 
ulum: 1) Integrative Seminar 2) Field 
Work 3) Independent Study 4) Intern- 
ships. In some departments a field work 
experience is a part of a standard course 
assignment. Independent learning em- 
phasizes student initiation, planning, 
and implementation on a contractual 
basis with a faculty adviser. All four 
forms of independent learning are set 
apart from the regular curriculum by the 
necessity for the student to assume the 
primary responsibility in the experience. 
In particular, the student must define the 
problem she wishes to pursue, and iden- 
tify the nature and extent of field experi- 
ence appropriate to her academic goals. 
Any student may develop with the con- 
sent of her adviser independent study or 
field work, or elect an integrative seminar 
in any discipline appropriate to her aca- 
demic program. 

Students have the responsibility to 
develop the appropriate methodology in 
conjunction with a faculty member (or 
members). It is the joint responsibility of 
the student and the faculty member to 
monitor the progress made in completing 
the project and to carry out an evaluation 
of the experience. In the evaluation phase 
outside supervision should be involved 
as conditions warrant. 

Field work, independent study, and an 
integrative seminar should not ordinarily 
constitute more than one quarter of a 
student’s work in any semester, nor more 


than one quarter of a student’s work dur- 
ing the year. 

1. Integrative Seminar— These semi- 
nars provide the opportunity for student 
initiative in developing an appropriate 
analytical construct and approach to 
implementation. A student may combine 
an integrative seminar with previous field 
work or independent study or initiate a 
topic for analysis to be pursued through 
subsequent seminars, independent 
study, or field work. 





2. Field Work—Field work (courses 
numbered 280) represents an opportunity 
for the student to put to use, under the 
supervision of a member of the Simmons 
faculty, theoretical knowledge outside 
the college environment and outside the 
context of a formal course. Field work 
may take place concurrently with inde- 
pendent study or in an integrative semi- 
nar, but whatever the particular form or 
context, field work may satisfy the re- 
quirement as long as it Serves as an inde- 
pendent or integrative experience. The 
educational significance of field work is 
determined by the student’s analysis of 
the experience and by the evaluation of 
the faculty adviser. 

3. Independent Study—Independent 
study (courses numbered 250) represents 
a sustained and substantial investigative 
or creative experience in a specific field 
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or fields, primarily developed by the stu- 
dent herself. 

4. Internship— Students may elect an 
internship (courses numbered 270) under 
the direction of both a college faculty 
member and a field director in eithera 
profit or non-profit institution. An intern- 
ship requires a student to spend a con- 
tinuous period in the field which must 
constitute at least half of a full semes- 
ter’s academic program. The student will 
be expected to conduct research and/or 
to assume responsibilities in a profes- 
sional role. Specific educational goals 
must be stated in advance of the stu- 
dent’s work and close supervision, both 
academic and professional, must be 
maintained on the site. Throughout the 
internship, the student has the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to attend regular 
progress meetings with her faculty ad- 
viser and her supervising field director. 

At the conclusion of the internship and 
upon receipt of the student’s report of her 
experience or a research paper, her per- 
formance will be evaluated by herself, by 
her supervisory field director, and by her 
faculty adviser. 

Internships carry at least eight semes- 
ter hours of academic credit and a maxi- 
mum of 16 semester hours credit ina 
semester. 

Students interested in an internship 
should plan with their advisers, if possi- 
ble, by the end of the sophomore year, an 
academic program which enables them 
to complete degree requirements before 
the beginning of the internship as well as 
to acquire the skills and substantive aca- 
demic preparation needed for continua- 
tion of their education in a practical field 
experience. 


Il. Individual Study—Individual study 
courses, numbered 260, for credit of four 
to eight semester hours, are available in 
nearly all of the departments of the Col- 
lege. These courses allow students to 
specialize in some field of interest in 
which they may do individual study. 
These courses are conducted exclusively 
by individual conferences and reports, 
and hours and credits are specifically 
determined for each student. Individual 
study courses may not duplicate material 
available through a course in a recog- 
nized curriculum, and should contribute 
to acoherent pattern and the individual 
student’s academic program. Approval 
must be given by the instructor of the 
course and the student’s academic ad- 


viser. A student may not take more than 
four individual study courses during her 
baccalaureate program. Such individual 
study courses will not fulfill any part of 
the College Independent Study 
requirement. 


interdepartmental Programs 

Students may elect a field of concen- 
tration as presented in the catalog, or 
they may decide that an interdisciplinary 
concentration may better enable them to 
pursue individual career interests. The 
Curriculum offers these options: 


1. Students may elect a concentration 
in a department like Communications or 
Education, where the department re- 
quires a second academic concentration; 

2. Students may elect to undertake two 
full academic concentrations; 

3. Students may elect a concentration 
in one department together with a combi- 
nation of courses fulfilling the distribu- 
tion and depth principles, achieving the 
equivalent of two concentrations; 

4. Students may select an interdepart- 
mental concentration such as Finance, 
American Studies, or Economics-Mathe- 
matics which combines the academic 
work of two or more disciplines accord- 
ing to a prescribed sequence of courses. 


Advisement for Professional Graduate 
Study 

Members of the faculty serve as ad- 
visers to students interested in preparing 
for graduate education in medical school 
and law school. Interested students who 
wish to contact pre-med and pre-law ad- 
visers should consult with the Office of 
the Provost. 


Additional Programs 

In addition to the interdepartmental 
concentrations described above, there 
are two alternative programs on the Sim- 
mons campus. 


The Option for Personalized Educa- 
tional Needs—the OPEN program—is 
designed for the student who believes 
that her academic and career objectives 
Cannot be achieved through one of the 
listed concentrations or the joint or 
double concentrations. Students accept- 
ed into the OPEN program are not sub- 
ject to departmental or interdepartmental 
requirements regarding concentrations. 
But they must fulfill College degree re- 


quirements—distribution, depth, inde- 
pendent study or field work, foreign lan- 
guage proficiency, and the English re- 
quirement. 

The student interested in OPEN should 
schedule an interview with the program 
coordinator to discuss her ideas. Then 
she will be expected to develop, with the 
help of a faculty adviser, a detailed pro- 
gram of study built around a concentra- 
tion designed to prepare her for her ca- 
reer objective. This program must be ap- 
proved by the coordinator before a stu- 
dent is admitted to OPEN. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from James L. 
V. Newman, OPEN Coordinator, Sim- 
mons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02115. 


FEED is a program with limited enroll- 
ment for students who wish to assume a 
larger responsibility in determining the 
pace and content of their learning experi- 
ence at Simmons. Working closely with 
faculty members, FEED students help to 
design their own seminars and other 
learning activities. A main purpose of the 
program is to encourage students to rec- 
ognize their areas of academic interest 
and to strengthen their confidence in 
their ability to explore them. 

In its small seminars, FEED attempts 
to integrate films, theatre and museum 
visits, trips to other campuses, faculty 
guest speakers, and expeditions to vari- 
Ous parts of New England. 

The environment is supportive: Stu- 
dents define their own academic expec- 
tations, and measure their progress by 
whether or not they move toward their 
fulfillment. Since students and faculty 
work together closely, there is no need 
for examinations. Oral evaluations occur 
at the end of each semester, and a writ- 
ten evaluation is provided at the end of 
the year. 

FEED is exploratory, emphasizing the 
relationship between the student’s sense 
of identity and the academic structure of 
the program. The ultimate goal of the 
program is to foster in each student 
greater insight into the learning process 
as it affects her, and greater indepen- 
dence and resourcefulness in using these 
insights in the future. 

Students desiring further information 
should contact the FEED Director, Law- 
rence Langer, Department of English, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02115. 
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Degree Requirements 


The Bachelor of Arts degree is the bacca- 
laureate degree conferred on students in 
all concentrations except those in the 
Departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Nutrition, Physics, and in 
the health sciences, for which the Bache- 
lor of Science is awarded. 

A candidate for a degree or adiploma 
is expected to complete satisfactorily the 
work of an approved program, including 
all required courses, within the normal 
number of college years. When a student 
withdraws for a period which would ex- 
tend the work of her program beyonda 
normal length of time, the additional 
work required for satisfactory completion 
will be determined by the faculty. 

Any outstanding financial obligations 
to the College must be discharged before 
a degree or diploma can be granted. 


Requirements for the award of the Sim- 
mons baccalaureate degrees are: 


|. English 101 or 103 or the equivalent. 


Il. Distribution Requirements 
24 semester hours 


Humanities (literature, arts, 
philosophy) 
8 semester hours 


Science and mathematics 
8 semester hours 


Social science and history 
8 semester hours 


Ill. Depth in Arts and Sciences to be 
elected from all three areas or 
limited to one or two areas 
24 semester hours 


IV. Field of Concentration 
20-40 semester hours 


V. Independent Study and/or Senior 
Seminar under the supervision of 
a Simmons faculty member 
8 semester hours 


Vi. Proficiency in a foreign language, 
demonstrated in one of the 
following ways: 


1. By successful completion of 
eight semester hours of a foreign 
language on the second-year or 
intermediate level. However, stu- 
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Vil. 


VII. 





dents who are placed in a course 
numbered 202 or higher may com- 
plete the requirement with four 
semester hours; 


2. By passing a proficiency test 
administered at the beginning of 
the college year and toward the end 
of each semester; or 


3. By an appropriate grade in the 
foreign language achievement test 
of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


Completion of 128 semester hours 
with a passing evaluation. A trans- 
fer student must spend at least 
three semesters and earn a mini- 
mum of 48 semester hours of credit 
while regularly enrolled at Simmons 
in order to be eligible for the Sim- 
mons degree. 


The recommendation of the depart- 
ment or program adviser that the 
degree be granted. The student 
must complete one-third to one-half 
of the courses required for the con- 
centration, including a substantial 
amount of advanced work, while 
regularly enrolled at Simmons so 
that her department can adequately 
evaluate her for this recommenda- 


tion. Should a student transfer out Distinguishing between Pass and Fail 


of Simmons, but wish to receive implies that a course has minimum stan- 
the Simmons degree, she must have dards of performance. A student per- 
spent a minimum of four semesters forming below the minimum standards 
at Simmons and apply for her de- receives an F and no credit for the 
gree within four years after leaving course. A, B, C, and D are considered 
the College. In this case her inde- passing grades and denote performance 
pendent study requirement must above the minimum standards. 
still be met by registration in one or In the case of a Fail evaluation, special 
more courses at Simmons which conditions may be imposed by the facul- 
satisfy the conditions for indepen- ty, in which case both the student and 
dent study. her parents or guardian are notified. 
Cases of students in academic difficulty 
Marks and Evaluations come before the Administrative Board, 
Students have the option of choosing which can take whatever action it sees fit 
between a Pass-Fail system of evaluation except for exclusion from the College, 
and letter grades. At registration each which must be approved by the faculty. 
student must designate which type of (Exclusion means that the student may 
grading she desires for each of her reapply for admission after at least one 
courses. Changes in the option selected semester has elapsed.) 
will be accepted until the end of the The Administrative Board is guided by 
fourth week of classes each semester. the following: 
No change will be allowed after that time. Any student who receives two or more 
The definitions of the grading symbols Fails in any given semester may be ex- 
are as follows: cluded from the College. (In the case of 
P = Pass freshmen, informal warnings of academ- 
coh ea ic difficulty are forwarded to the Regis- 
trar by individual faculty members ap- 
A = Excellent proximately halfway through the first 
B= Good semester at Simmons, and counseling 
C = Fair and assistance are made available.) 
D =. PO0or 
F = Fail Recognition of Merit 
W = Approved withdrawal Various departments of the College 
RW = Required withdrawal offer honors programs to qualified stu- 


dents. College requirements for honors 
programs are: 


1. Independent study at an advanced 
level, as offered in departmental honors 
programs to the extent of at least four 
semester hours; 

2. Satisfactory completion of a thesis, 
project, or other investigation approved 
by the department in which the honors 
candidate concentrates; and 

3. Passing a suitable comprehensive 
examination prepared and graded by the 
department in question. 


Academy is the honor society of Sim- 
mons College. Students with superior 
achievement may qualify for admission 
after completing a minimum of 96 semes- 
ter hours, at least 48 of which have been 
taken at Simmons. 

Degrees with distinction are granted to 
students whose total achievement for 7 
four years has certain qualities of excel- 
lence, who are members of Academy, 
and who are recommended by their de- 
partment. 
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Courses and Concentrations 
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Academic Credit 

A course that occupies one-fourth of the full-time effort of a full-time student enrolled 
in aregular four-year program, irrespective of the actual number of class exercises, is 
assigned credit of four semester hours. A course that occupies a smaller fraction or 
larger fraction of a student’s effort is assigned credit in the same ratio. 


Course Numbers 

Beginning with the academic year 1974-75, course numbering at Simmons College is 
as follows: Courses numbered in the 100’s and 200’s are offered for undergraduate degree 
credit only. Within this range are included independent study (250), individual study 
(260), internship (270), field work (280), and senior seminar (290) courses. Courses num- 
bered in the 300’s are offered for both undergraduate and graduate degree credit. Courses 
numbered in the 400’s and 500’s are offered for graduate degree credit only, and courses 
numbered in the 600’s may only be used for credit toward the Doctor of Arts degree in 
library science. The digit following the hyphen in the course number represents the per- 
iod during which the course is offered: 1 and 2 represent first and second semester re- 
spectively; 0 indicates a full-year course; and S following the course number indicates a 
summer course. The number in parentheses indicates the number used to designate the 
course prior to the academic year 1974-75. 
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Departmental Concentrations 


Department of Art and Music 


The Department of Art and Music offers a concentration in art and two concentrations in 
music. The concentration in art includes courses in both the history of art and the prac- 
tice of art. All students concentrating in art are required to do at least a minimal amount 
of work in the practice of art. 

With rare exceptions, career preparation in art history must be completed in graduate 
school. A number of institutions, usually large universities, offer specialized training 
leading to the master’s degree and to the doctorate in art history. Further study at grad- 
uate school is necessary for careers in teaching at the college or junior college levels, or 
for a variety of careers in the museum field. 

Students desiring more extensive professional education in the practice of art than can 
be combined with an undergraduate program will normally complete their career prepara- 
tion in graduate or professional schools. Advanced professional training in the practice 
of art may lead to careers in a wide variety of fields, such as college teaching, publishing, 
various types of commercial design, architecture and city planning, ceramics, painting, 
sculpture, and printmaking. 


Concentration in Art 


Requirements 
Students are required to complete 28 semester hours in art, four of which may be re- 
placed by acourse in the philosophy of art, distributed as follows: 


At least 4 semester hours in a proseminar in the history of art 

At least 4 semester hours in the history of art outside the Western tradition (Art 152, 153, 
158) 

8 semester hours in the practice of art. 


Note: Art History 140 is not acceptable for credit toward a concentration in art. Stu- 
dents considering art as aconcentration should take Art History 141, 144, or 146 as their 
first course. 


Although there is no strict sequence in which these courses should be taken, it is 
recommended that eight semester hours in the practice of art be taken during the sec- 
ond, or at the latest, the third year. A proseminar would normally be preceded by a lec- 
ture course in the pertinent period of art history. Individual study courses may be taken 
by qualified students under the designation Art 260 (see Individual Study, page 30.) 

Students planning graduate study in the history of art should acquire a reading knowl- 
edge of at least two foreign languages and in choosing electives should place heavy em- 
phasis upon areas such as history and literature, which will provide them with a varied 
general knowledge of cultural history. 

The concentration in art may be combined with a number of other departmental con- 
centrations. A student interested primarily in the history of art might consider a second 
concentration in English, history, philosophy, French, or Spanish. Students concerned 
especially with the practice of art may find a profitable second concentration in commu- 
nications or management. 


Courses 


Art 


Art 110-1, 2 (15) Introduction to Studio Art 4 sem. hrs. 

Basic drawing. The course is concerned with fundamental concepts of pictorial structure and orga- 
nization, with emphasis on the human figure and landscape. No previous experience in drawing is 
necessary. Chandler, Oppenheim, Wallace. 
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Art 111-1, 2 (16) Introduction to Studio Art 4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to and emphasis on color. Work in the course includes drawing, painting, and some 
three-dimensional considerations. Various media and techniques are explored. This course may be 
taken with no previous experience, but the student is urged to take Art 770 first. Chandler, Oppen- 
heim, Wallace. 


Art 112-1 (17) Advanced Studio Art 4 sem. hrs. 

An extension of the basic studio courses in which the student is encouraged to define personal di- 
rections and procedures. At present, due to space limitations, painting is the major activity. How- 
ever, the student wishing to do three-dimensional work may do so within limits imposed by space 
and equipment. Oppenheim, Wallace. 


Art 113-2 (18) Advanced Studio Art 4 sem. hrs. 
Continuation of Art 112. Oppenheim, Wallace. 


Art 140-1, 2 (20) Introduction to the Visual Arts 4 sem. hrs. 

Close study of asmall group of works of painting, sculpture, and architecture representing several 
major phases of Western culture from ancient Greece to contemporary Europe and America. Jayne, 
Carpenter. 


Art 141-1 (21) Art of the Italian Renaissance 4 sem. hrs. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in Italy during the 15th and 16th centuries. Emphasis on such 
major figures as Donatello, Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo. Carpenter. 


Art 143-1, 2 (23) Art in Europe, 1750-1900 4 sem. hrs. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the neoclassical movement of the late 18th century to 
Cezanne and Rodin. Emphasis on such artists as Delacroix, Monet, and Van Gogh. 


Art 144-1, 2 (24) Twentieth-Century Art in Europe and America 4 sem. hrs. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture in Europe and America from the Fauve and Cubist movements 
in Europe to contemporary abstract art. Emphasis on such major figures as Picasso, Matisse, and 
Le Corbusier in Europe and on such recent American artists as Pollock, de Kooning, and Calder. 
Lustig, Jayne. 


Art 145-1 (25) Artin America: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 4 sem. hrs. 

Painting, architecture, and sculpture in America from the Revolution to the present. Emphasis on 
such major themes as romanticism and realism and on such figures as Homer and Wright, Pollock 
and Wyeth. Lustig. 


Art 146-2 (26) Baroque and Rococo Art in Europe 4 sem. hrs. 
European art from the Counter Reformation to the French Revolution. Emphasis on such major 17th- 
century artists as Caravaggio, Bernini, Rubens, Rembrandt, and Velazquez. Carpenter. 


Art 147-2 (27) The Art of Classical Antiquity 4 sem. hrs. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in Mediterranean culture from the Minoan period to the decline 
of the Roman Empire. Emphasis on Greek art of the archaic and classical periods. Carpenter. 


Art 149-1 (29) Arts of Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages 4 sem. hrs. 
Art in Europe from the age of Constantine to the late Gothic art of the 14th century. Jayne. 


Art 150-1, 2 (30) Art History from a Black Perspective 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the history of art with a strong emphasis on the contribution of the Third World to world 
art culture, including special attention to the role of African people in developing world art. 
Chandler. 


Art 152-1 (22a) Arts of the Far East—India 4 sem. hrs. 
Cultural and aesthetic aspects of the arts of India from prehistoric times to the present. Banks. 


Art 153-2 (22b) Arts of the Far East—China and Japan 4 sem. hrs. 


Cultural and aesthetic aspects of the arts of China and Japan from prehistoric times to the present. 
Banks. 


[Art 158-2 (28) The Indian Arts of America 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
A study of the whole range of the arts of the Indian peoples of North America, Central America, and 
South America both before and after the voyages of Columbus. Lustig. 
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Proseminars in art history are undergraduate seminars not intended for specialists. Their purpose is 
threefold. They offer the student with some preliminary knowledge of a particular field an opportuni- 
ty to extend that knowledge, they permit her to work in asmall group, and they allow her to assume 
a more active role in the study of art history than is normally possible in a lecture course. Students 
will prepare papers under the guidance of the instructor and present them to the seminar for 
discussion. 


Art 241-2 (31) Proseminar in Italian Renaissance Art 4 sem. hrs. 
Subject for 1974-75: Leonardo da Vinci. Carpenter. 


Art 243-2 (33) Proseminar in Nineteenth-Century Art 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
Subject for 1974-75: Post-Impressionism: concentrating on Van Gogh and Cezanne. 


Art 244-1 (34) Proseminar in Twentieth-Century Art 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
Subject for 1974-75: modern artists and evil. Lustig. 


[Art 245-2 (35) Proseminar in American Painting 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
Lustig. 


Art 246-1 (36) Proseminar in Baroque Art 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
Subject for 1974-75: Rembrandt. 


Art 260 (60) Individual Study 
Members of the Department. 


Art 270-1, 2 (61) Apprenticeship in the Teaching of Art History 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Individualized study of the teaching of art history under the guidance of a member of the art history 
faculty. Each student will make two 50-minute presentations to a section of Art 140 each month, 
hold regular conferences with students in that section, and write a paper on some aspect of the ma- 
terial covered in the course as this material relates to the problems of teaching. Limit of one senior 
art major for each section of Art 140. 


Concentration in Music 

The Department of Art and Music ght two concentrations in music, in Applied Music 
and Music History and Literature. Both concentrations have been established through an 
inter-institutional arrangement between Simmons College and The New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 


Requirements 
Students who elect a concentration in music are required to complete 40 semester hours 
in each area of concentration, distributed as follows: 


Applied Music: 

16 semester hours of applied music (one-half hour each semester worth two semester 
hours) 

16 semester hours of theory or theoretical studies 

8 semester hours of music history and literature 


Music History and Literature: 

16 semester hours of music history and literature 

16 semester hours of theory or theoretical studies 

8 semester hours of applied music (one-half hour each semester worth two semester 
hours) 


Note: Music 120, Introduction to Music, is not acceptable for credit toward a concen- 
tration in music. Students considering music as aconcentration should take Music 121, 
122,123, 124, 127, 130, 137, 139, or 140 as their first course. 
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Although there is no strict sequence in which courses should be taken, Music 128, 
Theory and Basic Musicianship, is a required course for all students who plan to concen- 
trate in music. It is recommended that this course be taken preferably during the first or 
second year. Credit for Music 128 will be applied toward the theory requirement in either 
concentration, but it must be satisfactorily completed before taking advanced courses in 
theory or theoretical studies at The New England Conservatory of Music. 

The student who plans aconcentration in Applied Music should begin her studies in 
the first year. 

Courses in the area of Music History and Literature should not be taken exclusively at 
either Simmons or The New England Conservatory of Music; instead a combination of 
courses should be selected between the two institutions, depending on the courses of- 
fered and the student’s interest and needs. A sequence of course requirements in either 
area of the music concentration should be determined in advance by the student in coop- 
eration with the Simmons College music faculty. 

Eight semester hours of independent study, field work, or senior seminar is required of 
the student with a concentration in music. In either the Applied Music or the Music His- 
tory and Literature concentrations the student may fulfill the independent study or senior 
seminar requirement by an advanced level of performance in applied music above the 
first eight semester hours. In this case the student is encouraged to present a recital in 
the senior year. 

A student with a concentration in Music History and Literature is expected to complete 
a special independent research project in the senior year. This written project is deter- 
mined in advance in consultation with the music history faculty. This requirement may 
also be satisfied by electing advanced music courses at either Simmons or The New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 


Joint Concentrations 

The Department of Music welcomes students who wish to develop joint concentrations 
with other departments; for example, Music and English; Music and Education; Music 
and Communications; Music and Nursing, etc. The Department will work with individual 
students and other departments to develop viable programs of study for such students. 
Students wishing to work out a combined concentration should consult with their adviser 
and with the individual chairmen of the departments involved. 


Prerequisites 

A student who is seriously interested in a music concentration must give evidence of 
Substantial achievement and ability in applied music and show promise and strong po- 
tential for continued development. Therefore, before being accepted into either the Ap- 
plied Music or the Music History and Literature music concentration the student must 
first have an entrance audition with the music faculty of Simmons College. If this pre- 
liminary audition is passed the student will then be referred to The New England Con- 
servatory of Music and a final audition will be heard by a faculty committee named by The 
Conservatory. If the preliminary and final auditions are satisfactorily passed, the student 
should then work out with her faculty adviser and/or Department Chairman and the mu- 
Sic faculty at Simmons a sequence of course requirements in the chosen area of the mu- 
sic concentration. If the plan of study fulfills all the academic requirements and meets 
with the approval of both the Simmons College and The New England Conservatory of 


Music administrative and faculty personnel the student will then be admitted into the 
music concentration program. 


Music 


Mus. 120-1, 2 (20) Introduction to Music 4 sem. hrs. 
The development of European music, with emphasis on major musical forms and the characteristics 


of music from the pre-baroque to the present. Guided listening to recordings, attendance at con- 
certs, and collateral readings. Cleaves. 


Mus. 121-1 (21) The Classical Period 4 sem. hrs. 
The music and significance of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Guided listening to recordings, study 


and analysis of musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and individual projects. 
Cleaves. 
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[Mus. 122-2 (22) Contemporary Music 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Recent European and American musical developments, with attention to political, social, and eco- 
nomic influences on present-day composers. Guided listening to recordings, study and analysis of 
musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and individual projects. 


Mus. 123-2 (23) Introduction to Opera 4 sem. hrs. 

An approach to opera for the layman through a study of operas by Beethoven, Mozart, Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Bizet. Guided listening to recordings, study of musical scores and librettos, collateral read- 
ings, and assigned projects. Cleaves. 


Mus. 124-2 (24) The Romantic Period 4 sem. hrs. 

Principal musical forms and styles from Beethoven to Debussy. Guided listening to recordings, 
study and analysis of musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and assigned 
projects. Cleaves. 


Mus. 127-1 (27) Beethoven 4 sem. hrs. 

Intensive analysis and discussion of the music of Beethoven. Guided listening to recordings, study 
and analysis of musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and individual projects. 
Cleaves. 


Mus. 128-1 (28) Theory and Basic Musicianship 4 sem. hrs. 

The study of the fundamental theoretical aspects of music, with specific attention to the techniques 
of intelligent listening and writing of music. An indispensable basic course for students planning to 
study either theoretical or applied music at The New England Conservatory; and for students desir- 
ing a minor concentration in music in either elementary or secondary school education. Especially 
beneficial as background for any of the more specialized courses offered by the Music Department. 
Gronquist. 


[Mus. 130-1 (30) The Aesthetics of Music 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

An historical probe into the question of beauty, form, content, expression, and the meaning of mu- 
sic. Emphasis placed on the music and writings of musician-theorists who have proved to be influ- 
ential in the development of Western music. 


Mus. 137-2 (37) Music in the Elizabethan Renaissance 4 sem. hrs. 

A cross-disciplinary examination of English society and its cultural achievement in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries. The class will be involved primarily in comparative studies of such works as the 
music of William Byrd, John Dowland, and the virginalist composers, the poetry of Spenser, Donne, 
and Campion, the architecture of Inigo Jones, the theatre of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Jonson, the 
thought of Francis Bacon, etc. Gronquist. 


Mus. 139-1 (39) Paris in the Early Twentieth Century: The Origins of the Avant Garde 4 sem. hrs. 
An introductory course involving interdisciplinary studies in cultural history, examining the ideas 
and works of the many artists, writers, musicians, etc. who were active in Paris within the period 
from around 1890 to 1930. Movements dealt with include Symbolism, Cubism, Dada, Surrealism; 
music of Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Les Six. Open to freshmen and upperclassmen; no previous 
background required. Gronquist. 


Mus. 140-2 History of Afro-American Music 4 sem. hrs. 

An historical analysis of the development of Afro-American music as it relates to the scope of Amer- 
ican music. Consideration will be given to the social, political, and economic factors which influ- 
enced this music. Topics will include work songs, spirituals, blues, jazz, and gospels. Guided lis- 
tening to recordings, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and a major research paper will be 
required of each student. Carter. 


Mus. 250 Independent Study 
Members of the Department. 


Two proseminars in music history are available to undergraduate students who already have a pre- 
liminary knowledge of the history of music. Each proseminar allows the student to concentrate in 
greater depth on one particular area of research and study. Individual projects, study and analysis of 
musical scores, attendance at concerts, and independent research will be assigned under the guid- 
ance of the instructor. 


[Mus. 135-1 (35) Proseminar in Baroque Music: Johann Sebastian Bach 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Cleaves, Gronquist. 
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[Mus. 136-2 (36) Proseminar in Music from 1950 to 1970 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
Cleaves, Gronquist. 


Emmanuel College 

Under the provisions of an inter-institutional agreement between Simmons College and Emmanuel 
College, the following courses in music history offered at Emmanuel may be elected for full credit 
by duly-enrolled Simmons students. 


Mus. 125-1 (25) Introduction to Twentieth-Century Music 4 sem. hrs. 
Offered at Emmanuel College as Mus. 157. 
The study of the major developments by American composers in the 20th century. Cash. 


Mus. 126-1 (26) Symphonic Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Offered at Emmanuel College as Mus. 152. 

A study of the better-known classics of symphonic literature, including work by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms. Bales. 


The New England Conservatory 

Courses in applied music and theoretical subjects regularly offered at The New England Conserva- 
tory may be elected for credit by qualified students. 

Under the provisions of an inter-institutional agreement between The New England Conservatory 
and Simmons College, duly-enrolled students at Simmons College may elect to include in their pro- 
grams for full credit any courses normally offered by The Conservatory, subject to certain specified 
conditions, the details of which should be obtained from the Registrar. A Simmons College student 
desiring to pursue a course at The Conservatory must be recommended to the Registrar by a depart- 
mental adviser and the Music Faculty. The student will then be referred to The Conservatory, which 
reserves the right to determine whether prerequisites for the course in question have been met and 
whether the student is fully qualified to pursue the course elected. 


Faculty 


Art 


Richard Bruce Carpenter, Ph.D. Professor of Art History and Chairman of the Department of Art and 
Music 
Thomas Joseph Wallace, A.M. Associate Professor of Art 
ttEric Lustig, A.M. Assistant Professor of Art History 
Dana C. Chandler, B.S. Assistant Professor of Art 
Robert Oppenheim, M.F.A. Assistant Professor of Art 
Valerie Ann Jayne, A.M. Special Instructor in Art 
Gail Banks Special Instructor in Art 


Music 


Burton Abercrombie Cleaves, Mus.M. Professor of Music 
Robert E. Gronquist, M.A. Director of Musical Activities and Assistant Professor of Music 
Marva G. Carter, M.M. Coordinator of Afro-American Studies and Instructor in Music 


Rona Cordish Satten, B.A. Assistant in Art and Music 


TtOn sabbatical leave, 2nd semester 1974-75 
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Department of Biology 


Undergraduate specialization in biology provides the student with a basic background of 
knowledge which makes possible a variety of career opportunities. Concentration in the 
Department is designed to help the student develop an understanding of the scope, the 
methods of inquiry, and specialties of biology and an appreciation of modern biological 
trends. This concentration is also basic for specialization at the graduate level in biology. 

Undergraduate preparation in biology may lead to career opportunities in government, 
university, and commercial laboratories in areas such as animal and plant physiology, 
developmental biology, biochemistry, microbiology, and ecology. The curriculum also 
prepares the student for graduate study in such areas as molecular biology, oceanog- 
raphy, medicine, dentistry, and veterinary science. : 

Cooperation with other departments in the College provides opportunities for inter- 
disciplinary programs. Combined programs are possible with the Departments of Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Psychology, Nutrition, and Management. Certification for 
teaching biology at the primary and secondary school level is possible by enrollment in 
the program of the Department of Education. 


Concentration in Biology 


Requirements 
Students planning a program in biology beginning in September of 1974 may satisfy the 
core requirements by taking the following courses: 


Year 1 Biology 113-1 General Biology | 
Biology 115-2 General Biology Il 


Year 2 Biology 126-1 Biology of Invertebrate Animals 
Biology 125-2 Chemistry and Biology of Cells 


Year 3 Biology 135-1 Developmental Biology 
Biology 136-2 Genetics 


To complete the requirements students must take one more course in biology selected 
from the list below. 


Biology 121-1 Microbiology 
Biology 122-1 Human Anatomy 
Biology 127-1 TheLower Plants 
Biology 134-2 Physiology 
*Biology 140-2 Plant Physiology 
“Biology 141-1 Principles of Biochemistry 
*Biology 142-1 Topics in Behavioral Biology 
Biology 145-1 Principles of Ecology 
*Biology 146-2 Microscopy and Microtechnique 
Biology 147-2 Host-Parasite Relationships 
“Biology 149-1 Advanced Physiology 
*Biology 150-2 Cell Biology 
“Biology 151-2 Immunobiology 
Biology 152-1 Endocrinology 
“Biology 153-2 Marine Biology 
Biology 154-2 Advanced Studies in Biology 
Biology 155-2 Evolution 


All junior level students are required to participate in the Journal Club, a forum for dis- 
cussion of current literature as preparation for Individual Study. No credit or grades will 
be given. 

In the senior year, students must satisfy their requirements for Individual Study either 
by taking Biology 250-1, 2 or by taking two additional advanced courses in biology. The 
courses satisfying the Individual Study requirement are indicated above by an asterisk*. 
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Students must receive the consent of the instructor before registration and are expected 
to present a research paper in addition to the regular requirements of the course. 


Prerequisites. Students are required to take Chemistry 113, 114, 125, and 126, as well 
as Mathematics 110 or its equivalent. It is strongly recommended that students elect one 
year of physics and additional courses in mathematics. 


Courses 


Biol. 112-1 (12) Man in the Living World 4 sem. hrs. 

Not a prerequisite for further courses in the Department except with the consent of the Department. 
The relationship of man to his environment; his heritage and his interaction with other living organ- 
isms. An analysis of man’s future in relationship to problems of his own making. Members of the 
Department. 


Biol. 113-1 (13) General Biology | 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of adaptive strategies of plants, invertebrates, and vertebrates for solving the problems of 
bioenergetics, internal transport, osmotic and ionic balance, and hormonal and nervous integration. 
Everett and staff. 


Biol. 115-2 (15) General Biology Il 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 113 or equivalent. 

Consideration of reproduction, development, inheritance, and evolution in plants and animals, with 
emphasis on Mendelian genetics, the biochemistry of the gene, control of gene activity, and popula- 
tion genetics. Brown, Nickerson, and staff. 


Biol. 121-1 (21) Microbiology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one year of college biology and chemistry. 

Introduction to the biology of micro-organisms: bacteria, viruses, and fungi. Stress placed on con- 
trol of microbial populations, systematic study, and the use of quantitative methods. Coghlan, 
Berliner. 


Biol. 122-1 (22) Human Anatomy 4 sem. hrs. 
The gross and micro-anatomy of the human body, presented in detail. Laboratory utilization of the 
cat and organs from other mammals for dissection. Tuttle. 


Biol. 125-2 (25) Chemistry and Biology of Cells 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one year of college biology and Chem. 125 or consent of the instructor. 

A study of cells at all structural levels emphasizing the relationship of structure to the biochemical 
processes associated with life. The laboratory will present techniques of modern cellular experi- 
mentation. Bowman. 


Biol. 126-1 (26) Biology of Invertebrate Animals 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 113 and 115 or equivalent. 

A survey of the invertebrate phyla. Emphasis is on adaptive significance of the structure and physio- 
logical characteristics of each invertebrate group in relation to its ecological distribution. System- 
atics as may be phyletically significant are included. Nickerson. 


Biol. 127-1 (27) The Lower Plants 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: one year of college biology or consent of the instructor. 
Algae, fungi, mosses, and ferns as experimental tools of development, genetics, cytology, physi- 


ology, ecology, and evolution. Design and evaluation of experiments, observation of living organ- 
isms, and field work. Berliner. 


Biol. 134-2 (34) Physiology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 122 or equivalent and one year of college chemistry. 

An introduction to the functional integration of animal systems. Emphasis is placed on feedback 
mechanisms and the interrelationship of the various systems as the animal adapts to changing en- 
vironmental conditions. Laboratory experiments illustrate classical and modern approaches to the 
physiology of the various organs and systems. Weiant. 


Biol. 135-1 (35) Developmental Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: one year of college biology and chemistry, or consent of the instructor. 
A study of developing animal systems emphasizing mechanisms involved in embryo-genesis. In- 


cluded are analyses of original research papers and laboratory experience in the methods of experi- 
mental embryology. Sacks. 
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Biol. 136-2 (36) Genetics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one semester of college biology or equivalent. 

An introduction to both classical and modern genetics, using examples from plants and animals 
with some references to human genetics. Tuttle. 


Biol. 140-2 (40) Plant Physiology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 113, 115, or equivalent. 

A study of photosynthesis, water relations, and control of growth and development in higher plants. 
Lectures and laboratories supplemented with readings in the current literature and independent lab- 
oratory and reading projects. Everett. 


Biol. 141-1 (41) Principles of Biochemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 125 and Chem. 126 or equivalent. 

The chemical and energetic changes that occur in living matter. Consideration given to the nature, 
functions, and transformations of these chemical entities. Laboratory procedures emphasize the 
design, control, and performance of modern biological experimentation. Bowman. 


Biol. 142-1 (42) Topics in Behavioral Biology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one year of college biology or consent of the instructor. 

A study of invertebrate and non-human vertebrate behavior, including such topics as the anatomical 
and physiological basis of behavior, the genetics and ontogeny of behavior, courtship and aggres- 
sion, communication and migration. Open-ended lecture and laboratory with opportunity for long- 
range experiments. Brown. 


Biol. 145-1 (45) Principles of Ecology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: one semester of college biology or consent of the instructor. 

Interrelations of plants and animals and the environment. Biological adaptations and biogeochem- 
ical cycles. Analysis of physical, chemical, and biological aspects of the environment with empha- 
sis on New England systems. Choice of laboratory or discussion sections with the latter primarily 
for non-majors. Required field trips. Brown. 


Biol. 146-2 (46) Microscopy and Microtechnique 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: two years of college biology. 

Study of living and stained animal and plant tissues. Their preparation for structural and histochem- 
ical study by light, phase, and fluorescence microscopy. Theoretical and applied microscopy and 
photomicrography. Berliner. 


Biol. 147-2 (47) Host-Parasite Relationships 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 1217. 

Emphasis on animal parasites of man—their identification, host interactions, and control measures 
under clinical and experimental conditions. Fungal parasites of man and plants. Berliner. 


Biol. 149-1 (49) Advanced Physiology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 134 or equivalent. 

Physiological systems in adaptations of organisms to internal and external environments. Emphasis 
on the electrophysiological approach to neurophysiological problems, and in-depth studies on the 
circulatory, pulmonary, and renal systems. Laboratory experiments using a variety of invertebrate 
and vertebrate animals are coordinated with discussions on the physiological regulatory mecha- 
nisms. Weiant. 


Biol. 150-2 (50) Cell Biology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 125 and Biol. 136, or consent of the instructor. 

A study of cells which emphasizes the relationship of cell architecture to life processes. Readings in 
the current literature will be included. Cellular and tissue structure will be examined in the labora- 
tory along with a consideration of methods of cell study. Sacks. 


Biol. 151-2 (51) Immunobiology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 125 or equivalent and consent of the instructor. 

A consideration of the basic principles of immunology with applications of immunologic theory and 
techniques to microbiology, biochemistry, genetics, developmental biology, and evolution. 
Coghlan. 


[Biol. 152-1 (52) Endocrinology 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: one year each of college biology and chemistry, and consent of the instructor. 

A study of the endocrine system including neurohumoral reflexes and coordinating mechanisms. 
The course consists of discussions, demonstrations, and laboratory research projects. We/ant. 
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[Biol. 153-2 (53) Marine Biology 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Seminar on current studies in marine biology with special reference to fundamental work on organic 
productivity and food chains. Includes consideration of selected topics in physiological ecology of 
marine forms, with emphasis on intertidal flora and fauna. Nickerson. 


Biol. 154-2 (54) Advanced Studies in Biology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Open to students majoring in biology wishing to work in depth in a specific discipline of biology. 
Study in the specific area of specialization will be offered by different members of the Department. 


Biol. 155-2 (55) Evolution 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 136 or consent of the instructor. 

A discussion of the mechanisms of evolution with emphasis on the genetic aspects and the experi- 
mental approach to evolutionary problems. Discussion of mutation, natural selection, genetic drift 
and evolutionary changes in natural populations, as well as the genetics of speciation and race for- 
mation. Laboratory work will involve experimental analyses of factors responsible for evolutionary 
changes in populations. Nickerson. 


Biol. 250-1, 2 (65) Independent Laboratory Research 8 sem. hrs. 

Open to seniors for fulfillment of individual study requirements. Usually taken for two semesters 
(eight semester hours) but may be elected for one semester (four semester hours) at the discretion 
of the faculty sponsor. Members of the Department. 


Biol. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study in Biology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
See page 30. Members of the Department. 


Faculty 


Anne Eveline Coghlan, Ph.D. Professor of Biology and Chairman of the Department of Biology 
Everett Leroy Tuttle, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Biology 
Martha Dresner Berliner, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Biology 
Elizabeth Abbott Weiant, Ed.D. Associate Professor of Biology 
“Marie Luisetti Sacks, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Biology 
N. Sandra Brown, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Biology 
Marylee S. Everett, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Biology 
Byron Lee Bowman, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Biology 
Richard P. Nickerson, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Biology 


Bridget Gallivan Shea Assistant in Biology 
Elizabeth Roche Technical Aide in Biology 


Caroline H. McNally Secretary for the Department of Biology 


“On sabbatical leave, 1974-75 





Department of Chemistry 


Chemistry offers opportunities for study and interpretation of natural phenomena of 
immense variety. Pressing social issues, such as public health, environmental deteriora- 
tion, and the famine-overpopulation problem, cannot be solved without attacking their 
scientific aspects; an education in chemistry prepares the student to serve society and 
its individual professions in these and many other ways. 

Many career opportunities in educational and experimental areas require only a bache- 
lors degree. The former include, in addition to teaching, library, technical writing, publi- 
cation, and business specialties. Laboratories concerned with experimental investiga- 
tions in medicine, such as cancer chemotherapy, pharmaceuticals, biochemistry, ocean- 
ography, air and water pollution, agriculture, pesticides, and plastics, are in constant 
need of college-trained chemists. 

Graduate study opens Career areas with greater responsibility and the opportunity for 
initiation and leadership of research work. An undergraduate chemistry concentration is 
valuable preparation for graduate studies not only in chemistry, but also in fields such as 
biochemistry, nutrition, and food technology. It is also appropriate preparation for pro- 
fessional schools of medicine or dentistry, especially with the increasing dependence of 
medical research and practice on knowledge of living systems at the molecular level. The 
student interested in science education may take an undergraduate chemistry concentra- 
tion followed by further professional education leading, for example, to the MAT degree. 


Requirements and Scheduling 
The required courses in chemistry normally completed by the end of the third year are 
Chemistry 125, 126, 131, and 132. Concentrators are also required to take Chemistry 250 
(eight semester hours), to participate in Departmental seminars, and to elect at least 
eight semester hours from among Chemistry 141, 143, 144, 146, 147, and 148. 
Chemistry concentrators, after declaring their concentration, select one of the indi- 
vidual laboratory bench-study spaces in Science Center Room 430, where they carry out 
much of the rest of their work in chemistry. Except for meetings to discuss new tech- 
niques or apparatus, there are usually no scheduled laboratory times for chemistry con- 
centrators; they will budget time to complete work within the deadline set by their in- 
structors. The number of laboratory periods associated with a course in the list below 
should aid students in planning approximately how much time to allow for them. 


Prerequisites. Students considering a concentration in chemistry should take Chem- 
istry 113 and 114 during their first year. In some cases, students with little or no previous 
high school background may be advised to take Chemistry 111 instead of 113. Mathe- 
matics 101 will be recommended by advisers for students in chemistry who feel they may 
need to review basic mathematical concepts. By the time they enroll in Chemistry 131 
they should have taken, or be taking, Mathematics 120 and Physics 112 and 113, which 
may be used to fulfill part of the requirement of depth in arts and sciences. 


Graduate School Preparation. The American Chemical Society suggests a set of stan- 
dards that it feels will prepare students for graduate study. To meet these standards, the 
student must include as electives Chemistry 141, 148, and 146 or 147. In addition, the 
student must have a reading knowledge of German or Russian and is strongly urged to 
take one (or both) of these languages if she intends to go on to graduate school. Certifi- 
cation that the student’s course program has met the ACS standards is not required for 
any career or graduate study; the standards are only a guide in planning a program that 
will make graduate study easier. 


Interdepartmental Programs. There are formal concentrations that combine chemistry 
with biology, mathematics, nutrition, and psychology. In addition, chemistry has been 
combined with education, communications, and philosophy to lead to immediate careers 
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or graduate study. To plan other interdepartmental programs, the student should arrange 
with her adviser to have someone from each of the relevant departments discuss with her 
a program suited to her particular needs. 


inter-Institutional Programs. In order to offer a wide variety of advanced courses, a 
broad spectrum of faculty specializations, and access to heavy instrumentation, the Sim- 
mons and Emmanuel College Chemistry Departments have inter-institutionalized certain 
courses, as described below. 


Courses 


Chem. 101-1 (01) Computer Appreciation/BASIC Programming No Credit 

introduction to the powers and limitations of computers and the role of computers in society. Anal- 
ysis of problems for computer solution, flow-charting, and programming in the language BASIC. 
Elements of computer structure. Students will learn to design, write, and run programs on the time- 
shared computer. Problems will be drawn from a wide variety of fields; no special background 
knowledge is assumed. Two hours lecture, one hour computer time per week. So/tzberg. 


[Chem. 108-1 (08) Order and Change 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Are there principles applicable to any situation that determine why some events occur and others do 
not? If so, can knowledge of them be used to predict, and perhaps control, events? Experiments, 
demonstrations, and field studies to observe and record selected events, form hypotheses, and test 
conclusions. Readings from the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. Three lecture-discus- 
sions and one laboratory-field study. Bell. 


Chem. 109-2 (09) Chemical Principles and Environmental and Technological Issues 4 sem. hrs. 
Study of the fundamental scientific principles underlying various environmental and technological 
issues, with the aim of enabling the student to understand and deal with the impact of science on 
society. The course will employ a topical approach; the topics may include energy resources, air and 
water pollutants, alternatives to pesticides, man-made polymers, drugs, food additives, etc. Beck. 


Chem. 111-1 (11) Introductory Chemistry: Inorganic and Physical 4 sem. hrs. 

The historic and scientific evolution of basic chemical concepts with special reference to inorganic 
compounds, including equations, the periodic table, chemical bonding, and equilibrium. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject is assumed, nor any sophisticated background in mathematics. The 
laboratory is designed to correlate with and amplify the lecture material and to familiarize the stu- 
dent with fundamental laboratory techniques. Three lectures, one discussion period, and one lab- 
oratory. Brauner. 


Chem. 112-2 (12) Introductory Chemistry: Organic 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 111 or Chem. 113. 

Designed for the concentrator in the paramedical or science related field. Nature of the covalent 
bond, structure and reactions of organic compounds, with emphasis on practical applications. In- 
troduction to chemical and biochemical functions of compounds important to life. The laboratory 
includes a critical examination of organic molecules and their reactions. Three lectures, one dis- 
cussion period, and one laboratory. (This course can serve as prerequisite to Chemistry 125 with the 
consent of the instructor.) 


Chem. 123-1 (23) Introductory Chemistry: Biological 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 112 or 114. 

Builds on the organic background provided in Chemistry 112. Study of carbohydrates, lipids, and 
proteins and their metabolic role in living systems. Laboratory work includes the chemistry of foods 
and human nutrition. Three lectures, one discussion period, and one laboratory. Wadsworth. 


Chem. 113-1 (13) Principles of Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: a satisfactory score on the Simmons chemistry placement examination. 

A quantitative, phenomenological development of a few fundamental topics: the mole concept, 
stoichiometry, chemical equilibria in aqueous solutions, atomic and molecular theory, inorganic 
chemistry, and the rates of chemical reactions. The laboratory introduces quantitative techniques, 
including instrumental methods, for studying chemical systems. Three lectures, one discussion 
period, and one laboratory. Hartman. 


Chem. 114-2 (14) Organic Chemistry of the Covalent Bond 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 113. 

The fundamental concepts of atomic structure, hybridization, molecular orbitals, structure and elec- 
trical properties of organic molecules are studied. Functional groups are introduced and the classes 
of organic compounds are surveyed. Simple organic reactions involving the main classes of com- 
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pounds are then taken up. From this background a mechanistic study, in depth, of the classes of 
Organic compounds is begun involving energies, stereochemistry, equilibrium, and reaction rate 
theory. Three lectures, one discussion period, and one laboratory per week. Piper. 


Chem. 125-1 (25) Organic Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 114. 

An extension of Chemistry 114 to consider additional classes of organic compounds and the more 
intimate relationship between structure and reactivity as expressed in mechanistic terms. Three 
lectures, one discussion period, and one laboratory. Beck. 


Chem. 126-2 (26) Analysis and Equilibrium 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 113 and Math. 110. 

Introduction to the thermodynamic basis for equilibrium followed by its application to qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis. Rigorous theory accompanies correlated laboratory work. Three 
lectures, one discussion period, one scheduled and one open laboratory. Brauner. 


Chem. 131-1 (31) Structure and Change 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. or concurrent: Chem. 126, Physics 110 or 112, and Math. 120 or consent of the instructor. 
The wave mechanical treatment of atoms, atomic and molecular spectroscopy, theories of chemical 
bonding, molecular structure, and statistical mechanics. Spectroscopic and model (computer and 
physical) studies make up the laboratory work. Three lectures and one laboratory. So/tzberg. 


Chem. 132-2 (32) The Equilibrium State 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 126, Phys. 110 or 112, and Math. 120 or consent of the instructor. 

Detailed treatment of states of matter and the laws of thermodynamics (with applications to chem- 
ical and phase equilibria and electrochemistry) and reaction kinetics and mechanism. Laboratory 
study of pure materials, solutions, and rates of chemical reactions supplements the lecture and 
introduces the use of sophisticated instrumentation. Three lectures and one laboratory. Bell. 


Chem. 141-1 (41) Advanced Analytical Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 132. 

Instrumental methods including spectrophotometric, polarographic, conductometric, and potentio- 
metric; and as time permits, spectrographic methods, chelometry, solvent extraction, chromatog- 
raphy, and ion extraction. The use of NMR in inorganic analysis will also be included. Three lectures 
and one laboratory. Waller. 


Chem. 143-1 (43) Advanced Organic Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 125. 

Bonding and structure concepts together with thermodynamics and kinetic parameters will be used 
to characterize and interpret organic reaction mechanisms and reactive intermediates involved, es- 
pecially in reactions of synthetic interest. Three lectures. Piper. 


Chem. 144-1 (44) Advanced Physical Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 132. 

An extension of quantum and statistical mechanics to more complex problems in spectroscopy, 
reaction kinetics, and statistical thermodynamics than those introduced in Chemistry 131 and 132. 
Three lectures. Bel/. 


Chem. 146-2 (46) Organic Analysis 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 125 and 126. 

Laboratory work developing most of the important techniques in the isolation and identification of 
organic compounds. Lectures discussing the major spectrometric techniques used in organic struc- 
tural elucidation. Three lectures held jointly with Emmanuel College and two laboratories. Waller. 


Chem. 147-2 (47) Biochemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 125. Prereq. or concurrent: Chem. 132. 

Study of the chemical constituents of living matter; of biochemical dynamics with reference to bio- 
logical oxidations and the intermediate metabolism of proteins, lipids, and carbohydrates; and of 
the genetic aspects of metabolism. Three lectures and one laboratory. Hartman. 


Chem. 148-2 (48) Advanced Inorganic Chemistry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 120 and Chem. 132. 

The atomic nucleus and radioactivity. A study of the periodic table and its use in predicting the be- 
havior of inorganic compounds. Crystal chemistry, coordination chemistry, and ionizing solvents. 
Laboratory work includes inorganic preparations and reactions in inorganic chemistry. Three lec- 
tures and one laboratory. The laboratory is held jointly with Emmanuel College. So/tzberg. 
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Chem. 250-0 (50) Undergraduate Research Project 8 sem. hrs. 

Required of all seniors. Open to juniors and sophomores with the consent of the Department. 
Selection of a research project involving a search of the scientific literature followed by laboratory 
work required for the solution of the problem. Members of the Department. 


Chem. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study Variable credit 


Chem. 290-0 (51) Chemistry Seminar No Credit 
Required of all chemistry concentrators. Other students are urged to attend. Members of the Depart- 


ment. 


Faculty 


James Underhill Piper, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of the Department of 

Chemistry 

Jerry Alan Bell, Ph.D. Professor of Chemistry 

Phyllis Ambler Brauner, Ph.D. Professor of Chemistry 

Iclal Sirel Hartman, Ph.D. Professor of Chemistry 

Mae Lucille Beck, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Chemistry 
*Peter George Bowers, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Leonard Jay Soltzberg, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Francis Joseph Waller, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Lueiia Dudley Wadsworth, S.B. Lecturer in Chemistry 

Carolyn Gosse Spodick, S.M. Special Instructor in Chemistry 


Leona J. Scott Secretary for the Department of Chemistry 


*On sabbatical leave, 1974-75 





Department of Communications 


The concentration in communications offers students a dual preparation in the written 
word and in the visual media. The courses equip students for careers in book and maga- 
zine publishing; newspaper and broadcast journalism; technical writing; public rela- 
tions; advertising copywriting for print, radio, and television; graphic design for print and 
the electronic media; and the preparation of scripts and programs for film and video cas- 
settes. 

Internships and learning experiences in the various fields of communications are avail- 
able to students enrolled in all concentrations in communications. In addition, seniors in 
the communications and the graphics and publishing arts concentrations and in the di- 
ploma program create acommunications project and carry it through from concept to 
final production. Also, in these concentrations seniors write, edit, and design the Sim- 
mons Review, an all-college magazine and an experimental laboratory. Each issue isa 
pilot publication of what the magazine of the future might be. Courses are supplemented 
by mini-institutes in the new media. 


Concentration in Communications 


Requirements 
The sequence of 32 semester hours of required courses in the concentration in communi- 
cations would normally be taken in the following order: 


Communications 320 Communications Media 
Communications 130 Journalism 


Communications 131 Article Writing | 

Communications 340 Copy and Proof 

Communications 341 Graphic Arts Production 
Communications 345 Graphic Design 

Communications 350 Independent Study: Senior Project 


Communications 390 Senior Seminar in Publication 


In addition to the concentration in communications, each student also elects 32 se- 
mester hours in a sequence of courses approved by the department offering the se- 
quence. Students may also elect two sequences (totaling approximately 16 semester 
hours each) in two related subjects approved by the faculties of two departments. Se- 
quences, both single and double, have been prepared in consultation with the various 
departments of the College. Examples of the possible sequences of courses are lan- 
guage and/or literature; literature and/or art history; art history and/or philosophy; phi- 
losophy and/or history; history and/or government; government and/or economics; psy- 
chology and/or sociology; and the physical sciences. 

Special combinations are tailored to the student’s special needs. Students may use 
these sequences of courses to complement their career objectives or to prepare for fur- 
ther study at graduate school. 


Concentration in Graphic and Publishing Arts 

The concentration in graphic and publishing arts, which is offered jointly with the School 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, prepares students to do graphic design work in publishing, 
television, and film. 


Requirements 
20 semester hours in communications, which would normally be taken in the following 
order: 


Communications 320 Communications Media 


Communications 341 Graphic Arts Production 
Communications 146 Seminar in Graphic Design 
Communications 350 Independent Study: Senior Project 
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Communications 390 


Senior Seminar in Publication 


Taken at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts: 


36 semester hours 


Anatomy and Perspective, Drawing, Photography, Graphic 
Design, Filmmaking (elective), and Printmaking (elective) 


Post-Baccalaureate Program Leading to a Diploma in Communications 
This program may be completed in one year on a full-time basis or over a longer period on 
a part-time basis. It offers graduates of approved colleges whose undergraduate pro- 
grams have been largely academic the opportunity to do concentrated studies in the ba- 
sic skills required in editing, publishing, graphic arts, and the new media. Each student’s 
program is planned in consultation with the Department. Candidates who satisfactorily 
complete such a program are eligible for the Diploma in Communications. 

A typical program (32 semester hours) includes the following courses: 


Communications 320 
Communications 340 
Communications 341 
Communications 345 
Communications 350 
Communications 390 
Electives 


Communications Media 

Copy and Proof 

Graphic Arts Production 

Graphic Design 

Independent Study: Senior Project 
Senior Seminar in Publication 

8 semester hours 


interdepartmental Concentration in Advertising 
The interdepartmental concentration in advertising, offered jointly by the Departments of 
Communications and Management, is designed for students who are interested in adver- 


tising as a career and who have creative, selling, analytical, or managerial talents. 

The courses in this concentration prepare women for positions in advertising agencies 
and departments as copy writers, marketing specialists and researchers, media special- 
ists (buying advertising space and broadcast time), graphic production and layout per- 
sonnel, advertising traffic expediters, and account executives. 

Students in this concentration are affiliated with the Department of Communications. 


Requirements 


The sequence of 48 semester hours in advertising (20 each in communications and man- 
agement, plus an additional eight hours in the Senior Seminar) are normally taken in the 


following order: 


Communications 320 
Communications 136 
Communications 137 
Communications 341 
Communications 345 
Management 120 
Management 127 
Management 128 
Management 150 
Management 152 


Communications Media 
Advertising Copy Writing | 
Advertising Copy Writing II 
Graphic Arts Production 

Graphic Design 

Financial Accounting 

Dynamics of Management 
Business and Its Environment 
Marketing 

Advertising Policies and Methods 


. To meet the Senior Seminar requirement, each student must do independent study in 
either the Department of Communications or the Department of Management. 


Interdepartmental Concentration in Corporate and Institutional Publishing and Public 


Relations 


The interdepartmental concentration in corporate and institutional publishing and public 
relations is offered jointly by the Departments of Communications and Management. 
Students interested in business and communications are prepared for positions as edi- 
tors of employee, customer, and institutional publications, directors of multi-media 
communications programs, public relations practitioners in business and public service 
organizations, and specialists in financial and international public relations. 

Students in this concentration are affiliated with the Department of Communications. 
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Requirements 

A total of 48 semester hours (24 semester hours in communications and 16 semester 
hours in management, plus eight hours in the Senior Seminar) are required for the con- 
centration in corporate and institutional publishing and public relations. Courses are 
normally taken in the following order: 


Communications 320 Communications Media 

Communications 130 Journalism 

Communications 135 Public Relations 

Communications 138 Editing Publications for Companies and Non-Profit 
Organizations 


Communications 341 Graphic Arts Production 
Communications 345 Graphic Design 
Management 120 Financial Accounting 
Management 127 Dynamics of Management 
Management 128 Business and Its Environment 
Management 147 Organizational Behavior 
or 
Management 137 Behavioral Implications for Women in Management 


To meet the Senior Seminar requirement, each student must do independent study in 
either the Department of Communications or the Department of Management. 


Courses 


Com. 320-1, 2 (20) Communications Media 4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to communication arts and theory, involving analysis of media from point of view of 
communicator. Numerous screenings supplement examples and exercises in film, video, multi- 
media, and graphic arts. White. 


Com. 130-1, 2 (30) Journalism 4 sem. hrs. 
The discipline of straight, factual writing in reporting and in editorial and feature writing for news- 
papers, supplemented by a mini-institute in communications issues. Poole, Ball. 


Com. 131-1, 2 (31) Article Writing | 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 130. 

Writing articles for publication and scripts for broadcast. Study and discussion of published and 
recorded material; and reading, discussion, and criticism of student work. Poole, Ball. 


Com. 132-1 (32) Advanced Journalism 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 130 and consent of the instructor. 

For students interested in news media careers. Spot reporting assignments of actual news events 
(courts, government, public affairs) with copy deadlines immediately afterwards. Institute in tele- 
vision news production given by TV news professional, with student teams doing their own film or 
videotaping, scripts, and announcing of actual news events. Lectures and newsroom practice in 
copy editing for newspapers, photo editing, page design and typography for newspapers. Poole. 


Com. 134-1, 2 (34) Article Writing Il 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 131 and consent of the instructor. 

For students who have completed Communications 131, and who wish to continue to write articles 
or broadcast scripts under instruction. Each student meets individually with the instructor. Poole. 


Com. 135-1, 2 (35) Public Relations 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 130. 

Institutional public relations and practical training in publicity procedures; analyzing the needs of 

the client, outlining campaigns, and preparing and placing copy in the print and electronic media. 

Through workshops, special attention will be given to the application of public relations principles 
to industrial, educational, and community problems. Osgood. 


Com. 136-1 (36) Advertising Copy Writing | 4 sem. hrs. 
Advertising form and style and the writing of advertising copy. Projects and criticism, with some 
general reading in the theory and practice of advertising. Bailey. 


Com. 137-2 (37) Advertising Copy Writing II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 136. 
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Problems and practice of writing advertising copy for radio, television, and cable TV. Projects and 
criticisms with field trips to agencies and broadcast stations. Bailey. 


Com. 138-2 (38) Editing Publications for Companies and Non-Profit Organizations 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Com. 130, Com. 135, and consent of the instructor. 

An individual study course for students who look forward to editorial employment on company or 
institutional publications. Various specialized types of editing; the company and institutional news- 
paper, newsletter, and magazine, the annual report, and personnel handbook. Students will study 
publications case histories in the field. Wi//iams. 


[Com. 139-2 (39) The Book as a Fine Art 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
A brief history of typographic art, with an emphasis on the development of the book as an art form. 


Com. 340-1 (40) Copy and Proof 4 sem. hrs. 

Exercises and tests, based on the Manual of Style and Words into Type, to develop a professional 
attitude towards the problems of “form” and “style” in the preparation of copy for publication and in 
the techniques and problems of reading proof. Bosworth. 


Com. 341-1 (41) Graphic Arts Production 4 sem. hrs. 
The techniques and processes that convert word copy and pictorial copy to printed page, including 
problems specific to advertising, promotion, magazine publishing, book publishing. Bratton. 


Com. 142-1, 2 (42) Video Production 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

A laboratory course in basic video production. Students conceive, write, and produce several short 
video tapes. Course study will include translation of an idea into visual terms; theory of television; 
orientation to studio facilities, equipment, light, sound, TV graphics, and scripting. White. 


Com. 345-2 (45) Graphic Design 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 341. 

The principles of pure design as applied to the problems of graphic presentation in black and white 
and color, primarily for magazines and promotional material, with references to techniques in adver- 
tising, books, and television graphics. Bratton. 


Com. 146-1, 2 (46) Seminar in Graphic Design 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to 10. 

Elective for students who have had Communications 345 and have demonstrated an interest and 
aptitude in graphic design. Individual design projects for print, TV, and video completed under di- 
rection of professional designers in the field. 


Com. 147-1, 2 (47) Printing Workshop 2 or 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Com. 341. 

An individual project course. Experimentation with type, illustration, and reproduction processes. 
Bratton. 


Com. 148-1, 2 (48) Basic Photography 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

An introduction to photography as visual communication. Basic camera and darkroom techniques, 
lighting, design, and composition in black and white. Planning and taking of photographs for vari- 
Ous types of publications. 


Com. 350-1, 2 (50) Independent Study: Senior Project 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: the concentration in communications. 

Each student is required to create a communications project and carry it from concept to final pro- 
duction. Bratton and members of the Department. 


Com. 390-1, 2 (51) Senior Seminar in Publication 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: the concentration in communications. 

Each student participates in the writing, editing, and designing of the Simmons Review, an experi- 
mental pilot publication of what the magazine of the future will be. Several issues of the publication 
are converted into video cassette magazines. Williams. 


Com. 252-1, 2 (52) Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 
The student may do independent study off-campus but under the guidance of a faculty member. The 
student meets with the faculty member at regular intervals for evaluation. 
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Com. 260 (60) Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 

Qualified students may pursue writing, publishing, graphic design, photography, production of 
video tapes, and filmmaking interests beyond the limits of the listed courses. Members of the De- 
partment and specialists in the field. 


Com. 270-1, 2 (70) Internship 8-16 sem. hrs. 

To qualify for internship, the student must have fulfilled most of her Departmental and/or interde- 
partmental requirements. (Usually this occurs in the junior year.) The student goes out into the field 
to gain professional experience by applying theoretical knowledge to practical problems. 


Com. 271-1, 2 (71) Field Experience 4-8 sem. hrs. 

This experience is available to the student who has not yet fulfilled most of her Departmental and/or 
interdepartmental requirements but who wants to learn in the field. Placement is based on the stu- 
dent’s background and interest. 


Faculty 


Dorothy Frances Williams, S.M. Professor of Communications and Chairman of the Department of 
Communications 

Virginia Louise Bratton, S.B. Professor of Graphic Arts 

Alden Wright Poole, S.B. Associate Professor of Journalism 

Robert Francis White, S.M. Assistant Professor of Communications 

William Arthur Bagnall, S.M. Lecturer on Fine Arts and Design and Director of the Program in 
Graphic and Publishing Arts 

Raymond Francis Bosworth, A.M. Lecturer on Editorial Procedures 

Charles Herbert Ball, S.M. Lecturer on Journalism 

Margaret Matheny Bailey, A.B. Lecturer on Advertising Copy Writing 

Peter Osgood, A.M. Special Instructor in Public Relations 


Muriel A. Pratt Secretary for the Department of Communications 


Associates, 1974-1975 


A.S. Burack, A.B. Associate in Book and Magazine Publishing 
Editor and Publisher, The Writer, Inc., Boston 


Norman L. Cahners, A.B. Associate in Business Publishing 
Chairman, Cahners Publishing Company, Inc., Boston 


Allen Chellas, A.B. Associate in Communication 
Vice President, Newsweek, Inc., New York, New York 


Emily Flint, A.B. Associate in Magazine Editing 
Formerly Managing Editor, The Atlantic Monthly, Boston and presently 
Editor, The Peabody Museum at Harvard 


William H. Ganick, A.B. Associate in Advertising 
Senior Vice President, Harold Cabot & Co., Inc., Boston 


Katherine Marie Heggie, S.B. Associate in Research 
Hemenway and Barnes, Boston 


Charles M. Helmken, A.M. Associate in Educational Publishing 
Executive Director of Communication, American Alumni Council, Washington, D.C. 


Alice Murphy Lavin, S.B. Associate in Industrial Editing 
Editor, Telephone Topics, New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, Boston 


Edward Loeb, A.B. Associate in Publication 
Publisher, Cue Magazine, New York, New York 


Herbert R. Mayes Associate in Publishing 
World Review, New York, New York 


Richard Murphy, A.B. Associate in Video Production 
Regional Manager/ Northeast, Advanced Education Services, Control Data Corporation, Burlington 


Bruce L. Paisner, A.B. Associate in Video Production 
General Manager, Time-Life Video, New York, New York 
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Russell Train Smith, M.Arch. Associate in Fine Arts and Design 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Constance Louise Tree, S.B. Associate in Book Design 
Vice President and Production Manager, Ginn and Company, Xerox Corporation, Lexington 


Dino Griz Valz, A.B. Associate in Graphic Production 
Formerly Media Director, Sutherland-Abbot Company, Boston 


Dietmar Winkler Associate in Graphic Design 
Harvard Business Review and Southeastern Massachusetts University 





Department of Economics 


Concentration in Economics 

An increasingly urban, technological, and industrialized society places a growing de- 
mand upon its members to understand its economic problems and processes. The con- 
centration in economics provides the student with an excellent background for a variety 
of positions in industry, finance, government, education, and urban affairs. Moreover, 
the background provided prepares the student for graduate work in law, business, and 
economics. 

A special area of emphasis in the Economics Department is the field of urban econom- 
ics. Anumber of urban-related courses can be taken as acore which will give the student 
considerable flexibility in her career development. This urban economics core can be 
combined with the fields of government, sociology, management, or others to equip the 
student with the necessary background for exciting careers in a variety of urban-related 
endeavors. The course work can be combined with an internship which is specifically 
designed to allow the student to apply her skills and learning in the professional world. 


Requirements 

Economics 101, 102, Principles of Economics, is basic to all subsequent work in this 
field and should be taken no later than the second year by students considering speciali- 
zation in economics. Mathematics 108 is required of all students taking the straight eco- 
nomics concentration. In addition to Economics 101, 102 and Mathematics 108, 16 se- 
mester hours of course work in economics are required for the concentration in econom- 
ics, as follows: 


Economics 111 Microeconomics 
Economics 112 Macroeconomics 
Economics Electives: eight semester hours of additional courses 


In addition, students concentrating in economics are advised that they must complete 
eight semester hours of independent study after consultation with members of the De- 
partment. Students in the straight economics concentration are encouraged to take 
Mathematics 179, as it will benefit them greatly in further work in economics. 


Interdepartmental Concentrations 

Students specializing in economics can frequently profit from the study of related fields, 
such as history, government, sociology, mathematics, and management. In two such 
instances, formal interdepartmental concentrations are available. A concentration in 
finance is offered cooperatively with the Department of Management and administered 
by that Department. An interdepartmental concentration in economics and mathematics 
is offered jointly with the Department of Mathematics and administered by the Depart- 
ment of Economics. These specializations meet the needs of students in economics and 
business relative to the increasing emphasis on the use of mathematics. For those stu- 
dents with good mathematical aptitude who do not wish to specialize only in mathemat- 
ics, the interdepartmental concentration in economics and mathematics provides the 
opportunity to develop a field of applied mathematics. 

In addition to the interdepartmental concentrations, an increasing number of students 
are availing themselves of the option to declare dual concentrations. The inter-related- 
ness of today’s problems makes the combining of related disciplines a sensible decision 
for an undergraduate. The Department of Economics encourages this course of action. 


Interdepartmental Concentration in Economics and Mathematics 


Requirements 

Economics 101, 102, Principles of Economics, is basic to all subsequent work in eco- 
nomics and should be taken no later than the second year by all students considering the 
interdepartmental concentration in economics and mathematics. Students electing this 
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interdepartmental concentration are required to complete the following additional 
courses: 


Economics 

Economics 111 Microeconomics 
Economics 112 Macroeconomics 
Economics 117 Econometrics 


Mathematics 
Mathematics 138 Probability Theory 


Mathematics 139 Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 110 Calculus | 

Mathematics 111 Calculus Il 
Mathematics 120 Calculus Ill 


Mathematics 124 Linear Algebra 


Also required are an independent study requirement of eight semester hours and at 
least one elective from the economics electives or from Mathematics 130 or 146. In addi- 
tion, Economics 116 is recommended. 


interdepartmental Concentration in Finance ae 
For details of the requirements for the interdepartmental concentration in finance, see 
the concentration listed under the Department of Management. 


Courses 


Ec. 101-1 (21); Ec. 102-2 (22) Principles of Economics 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

The basic principles governing the operation of our economy. Introduction to the primary laws of 
economics through a description of the price system under conditions of free competition, monop- 
oly, and governmental regulation. Problems of money, prices, population, government, finance, 
depressions, inflation, income distribution, and international trade. Lectures and discussion. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


Ec. 111-1 (41) Microeconomics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 102. 

An intermediate course in the theories and dynamic applications of microeconomics in the follow- 
ing areas: demand and demand elasticity; the production function, cost concepts, and supply; the- 
ories of pricing in product markets; and distribution theory. These topics are dynamically integrated 
through the conventional short-run and long-run equilibrium analysis as applied to the firm, the 
industry, and the entire economy. Lectures, discussion, and exercise work. Brown. 


Ec. 112-2 (42) Macroeconomics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 107. 

An intermediate course in the theory, measurement, and application of national income and employ- 
ment concepts, with particular attention to the effectiveness of recent fiscal, monetary, and in- 
comes policies in achieving price stability, full employment, and sustained economic growth. 
Sawtelle. 


Ec. 116-1 (37) Mathematical Economics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102; Math. 110, 111. 

Participants will investigate the theory and application of mathematical tools in economics. Topics 
include optimization techniques, input-output analysis, linear programming, and difference equa- 
tions. Available computer programs are used for numerical analysis. To/pin. 


Ec. 117-2 (48) Econometrics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102 or consent of the instructor. 

The study of economic model building and estimation with special emphasis on the assumptions 
behind the models: how to test for their validity and correct problems concerning them. Tolpin. 


[Ec. 121-1 (47) History of Economic Thought 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

A topical and chronological survey of the various schools of economic thought, including the pre- 
Classical, Physiocratic, Austrian, neo-Classical, Institutional, Socialist, Keynesian, and neo- 
Keynesian, with special emphasis on the significance of these schools in their application to current 
economic problems. 
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[Ec. 126-1 (43) American Economic History 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102 or consent of the instructor. 

An analysis of growth in the American economy during the 19th and 20th centuries, with emphasis 
on agrarian expansion, the impact of technological change, monetary and banking reform, the 
causes and effects of business cycles, and the economic consequences of political conflicts. 


Ec. 131-1 (35) Money and Banking 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

Development of banking and other financial intermediaries, structure of money and capital markets, 
analysis of factors influencing the supply and demand for funds, and determinants of interest rates 
in various market segments, with special emphasis on monetary policy. To/pin. 


Ec. 136-1 (34) Public Finance 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102 or consent of the instructor. 

Examination of expenditure and revenue collection at all levels of government, with emphasis on 
state and local government. Topics include allocation, stabilization, and redistribution effects of 
spending and taxing, techniques of analysis and evaluation, review of selected programs, and politi- 
cal implications of the government role in the economy. Brown. 


[Ec. 141-1 (44) Analysis of American Industry 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

An examination of the competitive bases of the American economy, focusing on determinants of 
market structure and conduct. Evaluation of industrial performance, with a view to the social re- 
sponsibility of business. Examination of government policies toward business (e.g., antitrust), fo- 
Cusing on selected cases. 


Ec. 144-2 Economics of Health Care 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 102 or consent of the instructor. 

Application of economic principles to the analysis of health care problems; examination of social 
and economic aspects of the supply of health professionals— physicians, nurses, paramedical per- 
sonnel, the nature of the demand for health care services and the cost, financing, and distribution of 
such services; the role of the government— Medicare, Medicaid, national health insurance. Inter- 
disciplinary aspects of the course will be emphasized by guest speakers involved in various aspects 
of the analysis and distribution of health care services. To/pin. 


Ec. 146-2 (36) Economics of Labor 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102 or consent of the instructor. 

An analysis of the labor market considering trends in employment, wage determination and produc- 
tivity, the impact of automation, the American labor movement, and collective bargaining under 
unionism. Special emphasis on the role of women in the labor market and sexual discrimination. In 
addition, other labor market distortions will be examined with reference to minorities. Analysis of 
public policy concerning these issues. Sawtelle. 


Ec. 147-2 Women and the Economy 4 sem. hrs. 

Women as consumers, producers, factor owners, and entrepreneurs, considering the special cir- 
cumstances of women not only in the professions and paid employment, but also as unpaid house- 
wives and volunteers. The transition of women’s roles as economies mature will be examined with 
particular reference to the impact of social legislation upon women’s economic progress. Sawtelle. 


Ec. 151-1 (49) Urban Economics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102 or consent of the instructor. 

Economic analysis of urban areas, considering the spatial form of the city, optimal land use pat- 
terns, growth, and renewal. Particular emphasis will be placed on the examination of current public 
policies related to transportation, housing, the provision and financing of public services, and the 
development of human resources through education and employment. Sawtelle. 


Ec. 152-2 (51) Urban Economics Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 151 or consent of the instructor. 

Historical and geographical overview of cities, alternative theoretical conceptions of the urban and 

regional economy. Detailed analysis of selected problems in the areas of government and planning, 
human resources (e.g., education, income redistribution), and urban land use (e.g., transportation 
systems, housing). Students will examine in detail a problem of their choice confronting a Boston- 
area government. Brown. 


Ec. 156-2 (56) Urban Housing — Its Social and Economic Aspects 4 sem. hrs. 
Examination of social and economic aspects of housing, including patterns of home ownership and 
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expenditure by income level and race, operation of housing markets and housing finance institu- 
tions, dimensions of the housing problem in the United States and other countries, types of govern- 
ment programs designed to alleviate housing problems, and the effects of economic stabilization 
policies on the housing sector. In addition, speakers from the community will be invited and several 
field trips will be made. Approaches to handling practical problems of housing will also be dis- 
cussed. Brown. 


Ec. 171-2 (46) Comparative Economic Systems 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

The historical context of American capitalism, and the validity of our “principles of economics” as a 
tool for understanding different economic systems, including market-socialism and the Soviet com- 
mand economy. The economic systems of Japan and China will also be examined. Sherk. 


Ec. 176-1 (45) Economic Development 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

Stagnation and growth in emerging economies. The relation of natural resources, population, sav- 
ing, and capital formation to balanced and unbalanced growth in closed and open systems. Special 
emphasis on the role of private and public enterprises in the planning process. Sherk. 


Ec. 181-1 (39) International Economics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

Economic principles underlying foreign trade, showing why trade takes place between countries and 
the mutual gains from such trade. How goods and services are paid for between nations; the effect 
of trade on prices and production; the balance of payments and the international monetary system. 
Sherk. 


Ec. 186-2 (38) United States Foreign Economic Policy 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ec. 101, 102. 

A comprehensive treatment of the relationship of the U.S. economy to the world economy. Topics 
studied will include tariff and trade policy, policies directed to the “Third World” and the communist 
countries, international monetary policies, and the role of the dollar. The inter-face of international 
economics and international politics is also analyzed. Sherk. 


Ec. 250-0 (50) Economic Research Seminar 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

This seminar satisfies the independent study requirement of the economics concentrator. Students 
may engage in independent projects away from the campus and then give a written and oral report 
on the project to the members of the seminar. In addition, members of the Department and outside 
faculty members will report on their own research. Sherk. 


Ec. 260-1, 2 (60) Directed Study: Readings and Research 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 
Members of the Department. 


Ec. 270-1, 2 (70) internship Programs Up to 16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

This program is designed to provide on-the-job experience with various private and governmental 
institutions, agencies, and firms in the areas related to the academic background and interests of 


individual students. Normally the student will have completed all other course requirements prior to 
an internship. 


Faculty 


Donald Ross Sherk, Ph.D. Professor of Economics and Chairman of the Department of Economics 
Barbara Ann Sawtelle, A.B. Assistant Professor of Economics 

Eric S. Brown, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Economics 

Harriet S. Tolpin, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Economics 


Ruth O. Hirsch, A.B. Secretary for the Departments of American Studies, Economics, Government, 
and History 


Feet Harker, S.B. Secretary for the Departments of American Studies, Economics, Government, 
and History 
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Department of Education 


The Department of Education offers graduate and undergraduate programs for those who 
wish to work with children and adolescents on the pre-school, elementary, or secondary 
school level. For a description of graduate programs, see the listing for the Master of 
Arts in Teaching and Master of Science in Home Economics Education on page 155. 

The Department offers undergraduate programs in the following areas: 


1. Child Development and Early Childhood Education 

2. Elementary Education (including a special program for the teaching of the 
retarded) 

3. Secondary Education (in major liberal arts subjects, as well as home economics 
and art). 


Education Department programs combine a professionali program, and either (a) a core 
concentration, in several subject areas (details outlined below), or (b) a full concentra- 
tion or an interdepartmental concentration in the subject matter to be taught. The re- 
quirements for teacher certification in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and in most 
other states are met by the program in education. 

The professional program is selected from Departmental offerings which are divided 
into three broad areas: |. The School and Its Social Foundations; Il. Psychology and 
Human Development; and Ill. Methods, Materials, and Curriculum. Students are usually 
required to complete at least one course in each of these areas. In addition, student 
teaching and a Departmental seminar, Education 101, are required. Thus the professional 
program usually involves: 


Education 101 

Area | (at least one course) 

Area Il (at least one course) 

Area Ill (at least one course) 

Student Teaching (16 semester hours) 

Total: At least 32 semester hours in education. 


Available Concentrations. The professional program in education is elected in con- 
junction with a subject area program. In secondary education (except for home econom- 
ics) the subject area program is a full concentration in a subject such as English, one of 
the social sciences, or foreign languages. In elementary education, the subject area pro- 
gram may be a full concentration in a subject; it may also be acore concentration, which 
combines offerings in two or more areas. Early childhood education presently offers the 
option of its own core concentration, as does home economics education. Thus, each 
field of study involves a professional program, usually not less than 32 semester hours, 
combined with e/ther a full subject major or a core concentration of 32 to 40 semester 
hours. 


Secondary Education. The professional program in secondary education (except in 
home economics) must be combined with a departmental concentration in art, English, 
French, Spanish, history, a social science, chemistry, biology, physics, or mathematics, 
or with an interdepartmental concentration such as American Studies. The requirements 
for each of these concentrations are stated elsewhere in the catalog under the appropri- 
ate department. Special arrangements for individual students may be made with the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the Department of Education and the cooperating department 
of concentration. Within the professional program, the student, with the help of her ad- 
viser, selects the appropriate section of Education 101, and the appropriate course or 
courses from Areas |, Il, and Ill in the Education Department offerings, plus student 
teaching. Those interested in home economics education should refer to the special de- 
scriptions below. 
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Elementary Education. |. Professional program with a full field area concentration. 
Students may choose a professional program in elementary education in the same man- 
ner as do those in secondary education: that is, they may combinea professional pro- 
gram of at least 32 semester hours in education (although 36 semester hours are gener- 
ally recommended) with a full concentration in a subject field such as English, psychol- 
ogy, history, biology, or sociology. II. Professional Program with a core concentration. 
For those students who do not choose a full concentration in a subject field, a core con- 
centration administered by the Education Department may be elected. The core concen- 
tration combines studies from other departments into a program of from 36 to 40 semes- 
ter hours, and is taken in addition to the professional program. Thus, those who do not 
elect a full concentration in one subject field in conjunction with a professional program, 
instead elect, with the professional program, acore concentration (36-40 semester 
hours) which combines two or more subject fields and is administered by the Education 
Department. 


Choice of Core Concentrations: Elementary Education Only 


A) English-Social Studies: 40 semester hours total: 24 semester hours selected from 
English, 16 semester hours from social studies, or the reverse. Within this program 
eight semester hours must be selected from American history and literature courses. 


B) Mathematics-Science: 36 semester hours total. 
Requirements: 
Mathematics 110 and 111 Calculus | and Il 
Mathematics 104 Finite Mathematics 
Biology: at least eight semester hours 
One of the following: 


Chemistry 111 and 112 Introductory Chemistry 

Chemistry 113 and 114 Principles of Chemistry, Chemistry of the Covalent Bond 
Physics 110 and 111 Introductory Physics 

Physics 112 and 113 Fundamentals of Physics 

Electives: 


Math or Science: eight semester hours 


C) Special Core Concentration for those interested in other combinations, including art 
and music: no fewer than 40 semester hours to be defined in consultation with Educa- 
tion Department adviser. 


D) Special Core Concentration for Teaching Retarded Children: 40 semester hours total: 
24 semester hours from the courses listed below under teaching the retarded; 16 se- 
mester hours or full subject field concentration in one liberal arts department. 


Required courses in the teaching of the retarded (12 semester hours): 


Psychology 341 Principles of Psychological Measurement 

Educational Psychology 330 Psychology of the Subnormal (Mentally Retarded) 
Child 

Education 380 Methods of Teaching the Retarded Child 


At least 12 additional semester hours to be selected from among the following, after 
consultation with the coordinator of special education: 


Psychology 137 The Language of Abnormal Behavior 
Psychology 342 Seminar in Clinical Psychology 
Psychology 353 Individual Intelligence Testing 
Educational Psychology 332 Psychology of the Unadjusted 
Nutrition 101 Introduction to Foods 

Education 381 Methods of Teaching Arts and Crafts 


Education 272 is the required student teaching course for this program. 


Home Economics Education is designed for those who are interested in the field of 
child and family studies, consumer education, and other aspects of home economics in 
preparation for careers in teaching and related fields, and involves both the professional 
program and acore concentration. The professional program in this field includes: 
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Education 101, Departmental Seminar 
Area |: Elective 
Area Il: Psychology 135, Developmental Psychology, or Psychology 348 and 349, 
Developmental Psychology II and III 
Area III: Education 375, Curriculum and Methods in the Teaching of Nutrition and 
Home Economics 
Education 279, Student Teaching in Home Economics (eight semester hours) 
or 
Education 278, Student Teaching in Home Economics (16 semester hours) 


Students interested in combining student teaching in home economics education with 
a field experience in consumer education should consult Ms. Hopf. 


The core concentration includes: 


Education 137 Family Relations 
Education 146 Design 

Psychology 135 Developmental Psychology 
Nutrition 101 Introduction to Foods 
Nutrition 111 Introduction to Nutrition 
Nutrition 121 Consumer Education 
Home Economics 20 Clothing and Design 

Home Economics 34 Home Management 


Elective from psychology or sociology approved by adviser. 


Additional courses in home economics may be required for certification in states other 
than Massachusetts. 


Early Childhood Education is an area designed for those interested in organizing and 
implementing child care programs (such as for nursery school, day care, and hospital 
play programs). 

The professional program includes the following courses: 


Education 101, Departmental Seminar 

Area |: Education 108, Issues in Early Childhood Education 

Area ||: Psychology 135, Developmental Psychology, or Psychology 348 and 349, 
Developmental Psychology II and III 

Area lil: Education 138, Early Childhood Program: Methods and Materials, and Edu- 
cation 273, Student Teaching: Early Childhood Education (eight semester hours) 


The core concentration involves 32 semester hours of additional courses and may be 
fulfilled in the following ways: 


A) In combination with a child development concentration offered by the Psychology 
Department 
B) In combination with elementary education or home economics education (upon peti- 
tion only) 
C) Full concentration in subject field other than psychology 
D) Supplemental Program: 
32 semester hours in courses which support the professional program and offer 
depth in an area of interest (see adviser for recommended courses). 


Combined Programs. It is possible to elect a combined early childhood-elementary 
education program or acombined early childhood-home economics education program. 
Enrollment in either of these programs requires a petition to the Department initialed by 
the student’s Education Department adviser. Such a petition must be submitted at least a 
full year prior to the student’s prospective student teaching semester. Petition forms are 
available in the Education Department Office. 


Integrated Concurrent Bachelor’s-Master of Arts in Teaching Curriculum. This curricu- 
lum can be completed in five years or less, depending on whether or not the student has 
Advanced Placement credit and carries five courses part of the time. Programs in the 
integrated curriculum will be individually arranged, and for the purposes of effective 
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planning, students should declare their intention to enter the program no later than first 
semester of their junior year. The degrees shall be awarded concurrently and after com- 
pletion of all requirements for the MAT. 

Requirements. The integrated bachelor’s-master’s curriculum will require a total of 164 
semester hours of work (to which certain Advanced Placement credit may apply). All 
course requirements for both the bachelor’s degree and the MAT must be met. 


Graduate Programs in Education. For information about the Master of Arts in Teaching 
and the Master of Science in Home Economics Education see page 155. 


Courses 


Rather than appearing in numerical order, courses are listed consecutively within each 
area. Areas, in order, are Departmental Seminar; Field Work, Individual Study, and Stu- 
dent Teaching; The School and Its Social Foundations; Psychology and Human Develop- 
ment; and Methods, Materials, and Curriculum. 


Ed. 101-1, 2 (90) Departmental Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Required of all students enrolled in the education program. Examines selected issues in teaching, 
as well as those issues arising out of the relationship between what is learned in college and what is 
taught in schools. Particular reference will be made to the problems of implementing academic ob- 
jectives in the context of public schools. Time of election to be determined with the adviser. Mem- 
bers of the Department. 


Field Work, Individual Study, and Student Teaching 

All student teaching will take place within the greater Boston area. Students are responsible for 
arranging and paying for transportation to and from schools and for locating housing during the 
College’s spring recess. 


Ed. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
By arrangement with individual members of the Department. 


Ed. 270-1, 2 (70) Student Teaching: Elementary Education 76 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, under supervision, in one of the elementary 
schools in the Metropolitan Boston area. Members of the Department. 


Ed. 271-2 (71) Student Teaching: Early Childhood and Elementary Education 76 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Chairman of the Department. 


Ed. 272-2 (72) Student Teaching: Elementary Education and the Retarded Child 16 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

The student is assigned extended student teaching in both a regular classroom and one for retarded 
children. Members of the Department. 


Ed. 273-1, 2 (69) Student Teaching: Early Childhood Education 12 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ed. 138 and consent of the Department. 

Observation and teaching experience in early childhood programs; communicating with young chil- 
dren and handling individual and group problems. Teaching experience arranged, according to the 
special interests of students, in the Simmons College Child Study Center, day-care centers, hos- 
pitals, and other schools. Seminar accompanies student teaching. Heller. 


Ed. 276-1, 2 (76) Student Teaching: Secondary Education 16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Each student assumes full responsibility, under supervision, for the teaching of at least one secon- 
dary school class in her subject-matter field for the entire semester. Members of the‘Department. 


Ed. 277-2 (77) Student Teaching: Elementary and Secondary Education 16 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: permission of the Chairman of the Department. 

Each student is assigned teaching responsibilities, under a supervisor, sequentially, in elementary 
and secondary school classrooms. Members of the Department. 


Ed. 278-1, 2 (80) Student Teaching in Home Economics 16 sem. hrs. 
See description for Education 279. 
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Ed. 279-1, 2 (79) Student Teaching in Home Economics 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Full-time teaching for eight weeks or half-time for a semester in elementary, junior and/or senior 
high schools in the greater Boston area. Planning and guiding learning experiences for boys and 
girls in child study, family relations, consumer education, home management, clothing, textile arts, 
and foods and nutrition. Cost of transportation to cooperating centers, approximately $75. Hopf. 


Ed. 285-2 (75) Field Work and Seminar: The Schools and the Urban Child 4 sem. hrs. 

A course open to all Simmons students interested in gaining a better understanding of the organiza- 
tions and institutions which structure the academic experiences of Boston public school children. 
Noble. 


Ed. 288-1, 2 (78) Seminar or Field Work in Elementary or Secondary Education 76 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: limited. 
Special emphasis on alternative career choices in education. Members of the Department. 


Ed. 460-1, 2 Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: for graduate students, by arrangement with individual members of the Department. 


Ed. 470-1, 2 (280) Student Teaching: Elementary Education 12 sem. hrs. 
See description for Education 270. Members of the Department. 


Ed. 476-1, 2 (286) Student Teaching: Secondary Education 12 sem. hrs. 
See description for Education 276. Members of the Department. 


Ed. 477-2 (287) Student Teaching: Elementary and Secondary Education 72 sem. hrs. 
See description for Education 277. Members of the Department. 


[Ed. Psych. 483S (243S) Field Work: The Inner City No credit Not offered summer 1974.] 
Summer only. 


Ed. 484-2 (284) Student Teaching: Urban Elementary Teaching Program 6 sem. hrs. 

Under supervision, students assume responsibility for teaching elementary school classes, which 
provides them with opportunities to employ some of the techniques learned in previous Courses. 
Rawlins. 


Ed. 485-2 (285) Professional Seminar: Urban Elementary Teaching Program 2 sem. hrs. 

Discussion of students’ classroom experiences. Concentration on a final summarized integration of 
the learning experience, to provide opportunity for group evaluation of the program and of members’ 
Own participation in it. Rawlins. 


Ed. 486 Seminar and Independent Study in Home Economics Education (Graduate) 
Members of the Department. 


Ed. 488-1, 2 (288) Seminar or Field Work in Elementary or Secondary Education 72 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: limited. 
See description for Education 288. Members of the Department. 


Area |: The School and Its Social Foundations 


Ed. 108-2 Issues in Early Childhood Education 4 sem. hrs. 

A critical evaluation of existing programs for young children in regard to philosophy, facilities, 
teaching styles, and program management. Weekly seminar on individual observations made in pro- 
grams in the area: Montessori, day care, Headstart, schools for the handicapped, suburban and 
urban schools. Heller. 


[Ed. 302-1 (201) Our Urban Society: An American Imperative 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 


Ed. 303-2 (203) The Urban School Community 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the hierarchy of school administration—its influence upon program and curriculum de- 
velopment and upon teacher functioning and attitudes; consideration of community attitudes to- 
ward education; and parent-school interaction. McGuire. 


Ed. 305-1, 2 (105) Philosophy of Education 4 sem. hrs. 

In small open discussion groups, students choose and learn about different aspects of the broad 
field of education, and thus move toward formulating a philosophy of their own consistent with their 
Style of teaching and learning. Individual project. Smith. 
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Ed. 307-1, 2 (107) History of American Education 4 sem. hrs. 

How have previous Americans transmitted culture from one generation to the next? Consideration of 
changing roles of schools in American society; of developing views of the child, the citizen, and 
democracy; and of resulting social and intellectual influence on educational policies and practices. 
Emphasis on individual projects and reports. K. Lyman. 


Ed. 309-1, 2 (109) Contemporary Issues in the American School and Society 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the responsibilities of American education in a rapidly changing society. Con- 
ducted primarily by means of case studies. Investigation of acurrent case during last half of the 
semester. Designed for those who are not enrolled in education programs as well as for those who 
are. Noble. 


Ed. 311-1, 2 (111) Education and Public Policy 4 sem. hrs. 

Examines the relationship between the social and educational problems of America, newer ideas in 
education, and the nature of and priorities for public educational policy. Students evaluate current 
national policy in light of such materials as the Coleman Report, recent court decisions, and the 
research of Kohlberg, Jencks, and Moynihan. Robinson. 


[Ed. 313-1, 2 (113) Seminar and Practicum in Curriculum Development 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

Enrollment: limited to seniors and graduate students in education, by arrangement with the instruc- 
tor. 


Ed. 314-1 (114) The Teaching of Afro-American and Other Ethnic Groups 4 sem. hrs. 

A course intended to sensitize prospective teachers to methods and attitudes in approaching black 
children in an urban setting, and to promote a better understanding and appreciation of various sub- 
cultures. Rawlins. 


The following courses are usually offered in the summer program: 


Ed. 306S (206S) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of Education 4 sem. hrs. 
Smith. 


Ed. 311S (211S) Social Foundations: Education and Public Policy 4 sem. hrs. 
Robinson. 


Ed. 316S Sexism in the Schools 4 sem. hrs. 

Exploration of existing conditions in schools that encourage sex role stereotyping: curricula, print 
materials, counseling, professional activities, personnel practices, and community expectations. 
Survey of literature on sexism in education, as well as existing and proposed federal and state com- 
pliance legislation. Noble. 


Area li: Psychology and Human Development 


Note: Some of the courses which may be chosen to fulfill the Departmental requirement in this area 
are described under the offerings of the Psychology Department. They are: 


Psychology 135 Developmental Psychology 
Psychology 136 Psychology of Adolescence 
(Psychology 120 is prerequisite to both of these courses.) 


[Ed. Psych. 135-1, 2 Child and Adolescent Growth and Development 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 


Prereq. or concurrent: Psych. 120. 


Ed. 137-1 Family Relations 4 sem. hrs. 

Partial fulfillment of Home Economics Education Area II Requirement. Open to others as a non-area 
elective. 

Introduction to contemporary cross-culture family study, characteristics of the American family 


today, challenges and problems of various family developmental stages with special emphasis on 
factors basic to successful family living. Mutschler. 


Ed. Psych. 330-1 (130) Psychology of the Subnormal (Mentally Retarded) Child 4 sem. hrs. 

An historical survey of the concept of mental retardation. Physiological and developmental factors 
which form the basis of mental retardation will be considered. Special attention will be given to the 
emotional and educational implications of mental retardation. 
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Ed. Psych. 332-2 (132) Psychology of the Unadjusted (Emotionally Disturbed) Child 4 sem. hrs. 
Survey of the concept of emotional disturbances in childhood. Physiological and psychosocial ap- 
proaches to the etiology of emotional disturbances in childhood will be considered. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the psychotherapeutic and educational implications of emotional disturbances 
in childhood. Gordetsky. 


The following courses are usually offered in the summer: 


Ed. Psych. 345S (245S) Educational Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Summer only. 

A study of the implications of psychology for teaching children and adolescents. Special emphasis 
is placed on cognitive-developmental psychology. Readings include Piaget, Jones, Erikson, and 
Bettelheim. Moseby. 


[Ed. Psych. 441S (241S) Developmental Psychology: A Psycho-Social Portrayal of the City Child 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered summer 1974.] 
Summer only. 


[Ed. Psych. 442S (242S) Educational Psychology: Reaching the Unreachables 4 sem. hrs. Not 
offered summer 1974.] 
Summer only. 


[Ed. Psych. 483S (243S) Field Work: The Inner City No credit Not offered summer 1974.] 
Summer only. 


Area Ill: Methods, Materials, and Curriculum 


Ed. 138-1 Early Childhood Program; Methods and Materials 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 135 or Psych. 348 and 349, and consent of the instructor. 

Principles of program planning for young children. Planning, preparation, and evaluation of mater- 
jials— graphic and plastic arts, music, science and nature, literature, creative dramatics, play equip- 
ment—and an understanding of how these media contribute to a child’s growing awareness of his 
environment and to his continued development. Experience with young children provided by obser- 
vation and participation in the Simmons College Child Study Center or other field experience. 
Heller. 


Ed. 301-2 Design 4 sem. hrs. 

Developing visual sensitivity. Appreciation of design elements in contemporary environment, in- 
cluding architecture and industrial and interior design. Illustrated lectures and discussions, field 
trips, and creative work combine to increase responsiveness to contemporary art. Opportunity for 
individual study in specific areas of interest. E/dredge. 


Ed. 152-2 The Nature of Elementary Classroom Teaching and the Social Studies Curriculum 2 sem. 
hrs. 

Usually elected with Ed. 167. 

Problems and procedures in the elementary school, including planning lessons and units, using 
materials, and providing for the individual or group. Specific attention to social studies. The stu- 
dents will be expected to have available a full morning or day for regular visits to a school for class- 
room observations. Weinberg. 


Ed. 161-2 Curriculum and Methods in the Elementary School Teaching of Art, Music, and Physical 
Education 2 sem. hrs. 

Usually elected with Ed. 152. 

Instructional materials and the specific content, problems, and procedures in the teaching of art, 
music, and physical education in the elementary schools. Feinberg, Langstaff, Hardy. 


Ed. 171-2, 471-2 (170) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary School Teaching of English 4 sem. 
hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to upperclassmen. Graduate students by consent of instructor only. 
Consideration of basic issues in the teaching of English on the secondary level: selection and justi- 
fication of content; models of curriculum design; preparation of lesson plans and units. Observing 
and assisting in secondary schools will be an important part of the course. Levi. 


Ed. 174-2, 474-2 (174) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary School Teaching of Social Studies 
and History 4 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: limited to upperclassmen. Graduate students by consent of instructor only. 
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introduction to instructional materials and techniques for teaching the social sciences (economics, 
government, psychology and sociology) and history. Emphasis on selection and justification of 
content, construction of lesson plans, tests, and units as well as integration of theoretical issues 
with field work in secondary schools. K. Lyman. 


[Ed. 313-1, 2 (113) Seminar and Practicum in Curriculum Development 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 


Ed. 349-1 The New Educational Technology 4 sem. hrs. 

Investigates the use of educational technology at all levels of schooling both as a support oras an 
alternative to conventional instruction. Analysis of comparative results of technology, from Skinner- 
ian self-instruction to Sesame Street. Last section of the course will emphasize materials and skills 
teachers can use to support classroom instruction. Noble. 


Ed. 356-1 (256) The Nature of Classroom Teaching: The Impact of Urban Life on the Classroom 
Setting 4 sem. hrs. 

Teaching methods, classroom materials, and lesson organization as applied to the urban class- 
room. Consideration of appropriate history and philosophy. Rawlins. 


Ed. 362-1 (162) Methods of Teaching Art in Elementary and Secondary Schools 4 sem. hrs. 

Studio application of parent disciplines of studio art to teaching. Theory and practice in curriculum 
construction based on theories of art education. Special projects related to work in differing ethnic 
cultures with retarded or disturbed children. Majors in special education will work on appropriate 
projects and with appropriate children in laboratory settings. Readings include theory, research, 
government sponsored projects. Hurwitz. 


Ed. 364-1, 2 (164) Curriculum and Methods in the Elementary School Teaching of Reading, Learning 
Disabilities, and Language Arts 4 sem. hrs. 

Instructional procedures and the specific content, materials, and problems in the teaching of read- 
ing (including learning disabilities) and language arts in the elementary school. Weinberg. 


Ed. 365-1 (165) Curriculum and Methods in the Elementary School Teaching of Reading, Language 
Arts, and Social Studies: Speaking the Inner-City Child’s Language 4 sem. hrs. 

Instructional procedures and the specific content, materials, and problems in the teaching of ele- 
mentary (grades one to six) reading, language arts, and social studies for the inner-city child. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on the origins and problems of dialect, concept-development, and limi- 
tations in verbal facility. Howe. 


Ed. 366-1, 2 (166) Children’s Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of children’s literature with emphasis on various modes of evoking responses in children. 
The effects of literature in the development of the affective and moral nature of the child will bea 
central concern of the course. Harrison. 


Ed. 367-1, 2 (167) Curriculum and Methods in the Elementary School Teaching of Mathematics and 
Science 4 sem. hrs. 


Enroliment limited to upperclassmen or graduate students in the Dept. of Education concentrating 
in elem. ed. 

Consideration of the basic topics of elementary mathematics and science from contemporary view 
points. The course, through lectures and laboratory work with concrete materials, attempts to im- 
part a knowledge of subject matter. Examination of varying pupil responses, and techniques of 
instruction. Experience in construction of curriculum units. Moseby, Marolda. 


Ed. 369-1, 2 (169) Open Education: Theories and Practices 4 sem. hrs. 

Combines specific and on-site work in the organization and development of teaching practices and 
materials in the open classroom with academic reflection on the theoretical underpinnings of 
“open” education. Enrollment required in two workshops sponsored by the Greater Boston Teach- 


ers’ Center; seminar once a week at Simmons; four and one-half total hours per week. Lab fee $25. 
Marolda. 


Ed. 372-1 (172) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary School Teaching of Modern Languages 

4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to graduate students or upperclassmen following the specialization in the sec- 
ondary school teaching of modern language. 

The actual instructional materials and the specific problems and procedures in the secondary school 
teaching of modern language. Experience in constructing lesson plans and units. Problems of 
teaching modern language at various grade levels, in the various curriculum divisions, and to stu- 
dents of varying abilities. 
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Ed. 375-2 (175) Curriculum and Methods in the Teaching of Nutrition and Home Economics 4 sem. 
hrs. 

Selection, organization, guidance, and evaluation of learning experiences in the teaching of nutri- 
tion and home economics in secondary schools and community agencies. Observations in local 
schools and other educational institutions. Hopf. 


Ed. 376-1 (176) Curriculum and Methods in the Teaching of Secondary School Science 4 sem. hrs. 
An introduction to secondary school science teaching; its specific problems, instructional mater- 
ials, and teaching techniques. An important component of the course will be observations of sci- 
ence classes in the schools. Fischer. 


Ed. 378-2 (178) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary School Teaching of Mathematics 4 sem. 
hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to students following the specialization in the secondary schoo! teaching of 
mathematics. 

Contemporary issues and problems in the teaching of mathematics on the secondary level. Explora- 
tion of various curriculum projects and materials: their origins, rationales, and uses. Emphasis on 
the role of the teacher as generator of knowledge and curriculum as well as the formulator of instruc- 
tion strategies. Moseby. 


Ed. 380-1 (180) Methods of Teaching the Retarded Child 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 135. 

Problems and procedures in teaching the retarded child, both trainable and educable, with special 
attention to differences between methods and materials appropriate to normal, trainable, and edu- 
cable classrooms. The student will be expected to have available a full morning for regular visits to a 
school for classroom observations. MacArthur. 


Ed. 381-1 (181) Methods of Teaching Arts and Crafts 4 sem. hrs. 
See course description under Education 362. Hurwitz. 


Ed. 452-1 (252) The Nature of Elementary Classroom Teaching and the Social Studies Curriculum 
4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: undergraduates by consent of instructor only. 

See description for Education 152. Weinberg. 


Ed. 471-1, 171-1 (270) The Teaching of English (Secondary School) 4 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: undergraduates by consent of instructor only. 
See description of Education 171. Levi. 


[Ed. 473-2 (273) The Teaching of Spanish (Secondary School) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 


Ed. 474-1 (174) The Teaching of Social Studies and History (Secondary School) 4 sem. hrs. 
Enrollment: limited to MAT students in the social sciences or history. Undergraduates by consent of 
instructor only. 

Consideration of major pedagogical issues in social studies and history. Specific attention to selec- 
tion and justification of content, to innovative curricula and experimental methods, and to identify- 
ing and responding to the varying needs of students. Extensive field work as.a teacher’s aide. 

K. Lyman. 


Ed. 475 Current Issues in Home Economics Education 
Enrollment: graduate students only. 
Members of the Department. 


The following courses are usually offered in the summer program: 


Ed. 350S (250S) Methods and Materials in Bilingual and Bicultural Education 4 sem. hrs. 
English as a second language: techniques, classroom materials. 


Ed. 351S (151S) TV As An Educational Tool 4 sem. hrs. 
An exploration of TV as an educational tool in a variety of settings. Students will be expected to cre- 
ate a 10-minute tape. Noble. 


Ed. 364S (264S) Curriculum and Methods in the Elementary School Teaching of Reading, Learning 
Disabilities, and Language Arts 4 sem. hrs. 
Weinberg. 
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Faculty 


John Stuart Robinson, Ed.D. Associate Professor of Education and Chairman of the Department of 
Education 

Joel Saul Weinberg, Ed.D. Professor of Education 

Georgia Theophillis Noble, Ed.M. Associate Professor of Education 
Lydia Hurd Smith, Ed.D. Associate Professor of Education 

Aida Romanoff Levi, M.A.T. Assistant Professor of Education 
Kathleen Dunn Lyman, M.A.T. Assistant Professor of Education 
LeBaron Clarence Moseby, Jr., Ed.D. Assistant Professor of Education 
Elaine F. Heller, Ed.M. /nstructor in Education . 

Elizabeth Rawlins, M.S. /nstructor in Education 

Milton Budoff, Ph.D. Special Instructor in Education 

Lynn Burrows Donaldson, A.B. Special Instructor in Education 
Sylvia Gruber Feinberg, Ed.M. Special Instructor in Education 
Judith Hummel Fischer, M.A.T. Special Instructor in Education 
Sharon Gordetsky, M.A. Special Instructor in Education 

Jay Gottlieb, Ph.D. Special Instructor in Education 

Jane Hardy, A.B. Special Instructor in Education 

Barbara Harrison, Ed.M. Special Instructor in Education 

Beth Stevens Hopf, M.S. Special Instructor in Education 

Dora Howe, B.S. Special Instructor in Education 

Albert Hurwitz, M.F.A., Ed.D. Special Instructor in Education 
Susan Clark Jorgensen, Ed.M. Special Instructor in Education 

John Meredith Langstaff, A.B. Special Instructor in Education 
Gretchen Stabbert MacArthur, B.S. Special Instructor in Education 
Jeanne McGuire, Ed.M. Special Instructor in Education 

Maria Marolda, M.A. Special Instructor in Education 

Phyllis Mutschler, M.S.S.S. Special Instructor in Education 

Mary E. Rubel, B.S. Special Instructor in Education 


Sarah Panarity, B.S. Secretary for the Department 
Ann Kuhlike, A.A. Secretary for the Department 
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Department of English 


Concentrations in English, leading to the A.B. degree, are offered either independently 
or in combination with concentrations in such related areas as history, language, art, 
communications, or education. Those majoring in English are often intending sucha 
career as teaching, library science, law, editorial work, social work, or an appointment 
for which a grounding in the humanities is expected. The English concentration provides 
a wide range of election and can prepare the student for graduate study leading to the 
Master of Arts, the Master of Arts in Teaching, the Doctor of Arts, or the Ph.D. in English 
or Comparative Literature. Those who are considering such graduate study should seri- 
ously weigh the advantage of taking an honors curriculum in English. 

Attention is called to the concentration in American Studies (page 141). 


Requirements 
36 semester hours which the Department advises should be distributed as follows: 


At least 4 semester hours of Shakespeare 
At least 8 semester hours from two out of the following three areas: 

The ancient classics through the Renaissance 

English literature of the 17th century 

English literature of the 18th century 
At least 4 semester hours of English literature of the 19th century 
At least 4 semester hours of American literature of the period before 1900, 
plus 16 semester hours of other literature courses, which, with the approval of the De- 
partment, may include advanced literature Courses in a foreign language. 
Independent and individual study (Eng. 250, 260, 265, 400) may be substituted for any of 
the courses offered in required areas. 


In consultation with her Departmental adviser each student is encouraged to choose 
required and elective courses to extend the range of her familiarity with literature or to 
explore in greater depth areas of particular interest: historical periods, comparative liter- 
ary studies, genres, themes, or individual figures. 

Although most students will have little difficulty planning their programs within the 
suggested framework, students who wish to modify it are invited to consult with the 
Chairman. Such students may want to take greater advantage of the independent study 
option. 

Within the English concentration, the College’s independent study requirement can be 
met in the following ways: 

Eng. 250, 265, or 400 

Creative writing 

Appropriate 300 courses, elected after consultation with the instructor regarding 
their suitability for this purpose 

Appropriate courses or projects completed in an area other than English. 


Recommendations. Students concentrating in English should have a competent read- 
ing knowledge of at least one foreign language. At least eight semester hours of a foreign 
language at or above the intermediate level are expected and at least eight semester 
hours of history, government, art, music, philosophy, or social science above the level of 
first-year Courses. 


Honors in English. Candidates for honors in English are expected to fulfill College 
requirements as designated on page 33. Honors in English requires of candidates at least 
36 semester hours in courses as listed above plus English 265, Directed Study: Senior 
Thesis. Candidates for honors should elect eight semester hours of foreign language 
above the intermediate level and 20 semester hours in distribution in a second language, 
history, government, philosophy, art or music, or the social sciences. Students intend- 
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ing to continue their specialization in English on the graduate level will find it advisable 
to take an honors program. 


Integrated Four-year Curriculum for the Concurrent 

Bachelor’s-Master’s Degrees in English 

This curriculum is available to students who enter with considerable Advanced Place- 
ment credit and thus qualify for an accelerated curriculum to be completed in four years. 
Adjustments will be necessary on an individual basis depending on the quality and 
amount of Advanced Placement credit. Other students may wish to take the honors cur- 
riculum in English and then proceed to a fifth year here for the Master of Arts degree. In 
these latter cases, the requirements for the regular master’s in English, with appropriate 
adjustments to the student’s undergraduate curriculum, will apply. 


Requirements: The integrated bachelor’s-master’s four-year curriculum will require a 
total of 160 semester hours of work (towards which certain Advanced Placement prema- 
triculation courses may be credited). Upon the satisfactory completion of the require- 
ments the A.B. and the A.M. will be granted at the same time. 

The program will be individually arranged under Departmental supervision, but the 
student will take no /Jess than 52 semester hours of courses offered by the Department. 
The student should include all the areas advised for the A.B. in English, at least 16 
semester hours of which must be courses suitable for master’s candidates and at least 
four semester hours of which must be thesis (Directed Study: English 265 or 400). In 
addition there will be an oral examination on English literature in the area or areas in 
which the student has specialized. 

Candidates should elect at /east eight semester hours in a foreign language above the 
intermediate level and at least 20 semester hours of distribution in courses in the human- 
ities so planned as to constitute a minor in such areas as history, art, philosophy, or 
music. 

During the third year the student will elect some area of special interest in which she 
will do her thesis and take whatever courses seem most directly relevant to this interest. 
The most appropriate fields for this special interest may be in some period or author in 
areas like American Studies, criticism, and the relations between literature and the arts— 
that is, areas that are suitable in the regular master’s curriculum. 


Graduate Programs in English 
For information about the Master of Arts and Master of Philosophy in English 
see page 156. 


Courses 


Undergraduates should note that English 101 or 103 or the equivalent is prerequisite to all other Eng- 
lish courses. Registration in 300-level courses is limited. Although all advanced courses are avail- 
able to properly qualified undergraduates, registration of undergraduates in 300-level courses re- 
quires consent of the instructor. Graduate students may, under advisement, elect any courses need- 
ed to supplement or consolidate their undergraduate curriculum, but courses numbered in the 300’s 
are especially suitable for master’s candidates. 


Critical and Creative Writing and Composition 


Eng. 101-1, 2(11) Reading and Writing on Themes of Contemporary Experience 4 sem. hrs., though 
the Department may require 8 sem. hrs. of this course 

For first-year students whose diagnostic tests indicate competence in writing but need for practice 
in criticism. The course is taught in seminar groups concerned with reading and writing on such 
topics as Literature and Psychology, Women in Literature: The Problem of Identity, The Death of 
God and the New Mysticism, The Literature of Minorities, or Great Texts in Relation to the Contem- 
porary Experience. Each student who is registered in this course will, so far as schedule allows, be 


given an opportunity to choose the topic upon which she will read and write during the semester. 
Members of the Department. 


Eng. 103-0 (10) Composition Workshop 8 sem. hrs. 

For students whose writing ability may not adequately serve their interests and ambitions. The 
course includes attentive reading and discussion of selected modern texts, but intensive individual 
instruction in writing is stressed. A variety of writing projects will be discussed in weekly confer- 
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ences with the instructor, and in workshop sessions. Instructors encourage imaginative projects but 
also give thorough attention to skills needed for success in college work. The English Department 
may recommend the workshop to students whose diagnostic tests indicate they need practice in 
writing. Klein. 


Eng. 105-2 (23) Critical Writing 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor and a writing sample. 

Designed for upperclass students who wish, or need, practice in writing beyond what they have 
done in English 101 or 103. Frequent critical papers based upon a variety of readings in the short 
story, the novel, drama, and poetry. Duffy. 


Eng. 107-1 (50) Form and Theory of Fiction 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

A study of contemporary fiction. Selected novels and short stories written in the ’50s and ’60s will 
serve as background for a comprehensive look at today’s fiction. Discussion of the influences of 
American myth and media (including the publishing industry itself), but the main focus of the 
course will be finding a perspective on innovations in style and statement. Klein. 


Eng. 108-2 (51) Projects in Writing 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

Workshop discussion of student prose and poetry for the beginning writer. Contemporary fiction 
and poetry relevant to student work may also be assigned and discussed. K/ein. 


Shakespeare 


Eng. 121-1 (35) Shakespeare 4 sem. hrs. 
Elective for third- and fourth-year students only. 
Analysis of major plays, with comment on the theater of Shakespeare’s London. Sypher. 


Eng. 321-1 (135) Shakespeare and His Contemporaries: Tragedy 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited. 

After several weeks of introductory material, class time will be spent analyzing Hamlet, Othello, 
King Lear, and Macbeth. On their own time, students will read and take notes on seven or eight 

plays by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, such as Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and Tamburlaine, Tour- 
neurs The Revenger’s Tragedy, and Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi and The White Devil. David 
Perry. 


Eng. 322-2 (144) Shakespeare and His Contemporaries: Comedy 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited. 

About eight of Shakespeare’s comedies will be read and analyzed in class, the specific plays to be 
chosen according to what the class wishes to study. In addition, students will read and take notes 
on seven or eight plays by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, such as Lyly’s Endymion, Greene’s Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holiday, and Jonson’s Vo/pone. Some of these 
plays may be discussed in class. David Perry. 


Classics through Renaissance 


Eng. 111-1 (89) Greek Mythology and Religion 4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of the cults, rituals, and myths pertaining to the major gods and heroes. Extensive reading 
in Homer, Greek tragedy, and such works as Hesiod’s Theogony, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Apollo- 
nius’ Argonautica, and the Homeric hymns. David Perry. 


Eng. 112-2 (30) The Bible 4 sem. hrs. 
The major religious and ethical preoccupations of Biblical writers. Intensive study of Old Testament 
narrative, chronicle, poetry, and prophecy, and of New Testament gospels and letters. David Perry. 


Eng. 312-2 (184) Humanism in Greek Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
A discussion of the premises and development of the Greek tragic view with its changing meanings 
of selfhood. Readings in epic, drama, and philosophy. Sypher. 


[Eng. 313 (146) The Evolution of Early English Literature 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

A study of such texts as Beowulf, Gawain and the Green Knight, the metrical romances, Piers Plow- 
man, the medieval mystery plays, Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, and early English lyrics. The readings, 
where possible, are in their Old and Middle English forms. Other readings will illustrate the range of 
the English literature of the Middle Ages. 
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Eng. 315-1 (145) Chaucer 4 sem. hrs. : 
Close study of the Canterbury Tales and their relation to medieval literature and culture. Background 
reading in medieval romance and fabliau to convey Chaucer’s context and achievement. Collateral 


attention to Troilus and Criseyde and the minor poems. Manly. 


Eng. 317-1 (185) Medieval Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of selected works of medieval literature, 1100-1 400. Topic for 1974-75: the principal works of 
Dante. Close attention to The New Life and The Divine Comedy, as well as The Banquet and the trea- 
tise on World Government. Collateral readings in love lyric and romance, such as the Tristan and the 
Lancelot. L’Homme. 


Seventeenth Century 


Eng. 131-1 (33) English Literature and Society in the Age of Donne and Milton 4 sem. hrs. 
Discussion of such figures as Donne, Jonson, Bacon, Milton, Hobbes, and Dryden, and of the liter- 
ary, religious, and philosophic conflicts of the 17th century. Nitchie. 


Eng. 133-2 (44) Wit and Satire: Shakespeare to Sheridan 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of the rich heritage of witty and satirical literature, centrally dramatic comedy, from 1600- 
1750. Writers considered will include Shakespeare, Jonson, Dryden, Congreve, Pope, Swift, Gold- 
smith, and Sheridan. Changes in social taste and fashion as well as philosophic backgrounds will 
be surveyed. Manly. 


Eng. 332-2 (171) Milton 4 sem. hrs. 
Reading and discussion of Milton’s English poetry, with collateral reading in the Latin poems, the 
prose, and the body of Milton criticism. Nitchie. 


Eighteenth Century 


Eng. 142-2 (34) English Literature and Society in the Age of Enlightenment 4 sem. hrs. 

Readings in Dryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson, Boswell, Goldsmith, and other significant 18th-century 
writers illustrating the currents of thought in acosmopolitan age. Supplementary comment on the 
general culture of the time. ’ 


Eng. 143-1 (36a) The English Novel through Thackeray 4 sem. hrs. 
Major English novelists such as Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Austen, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
Freedman. 


Eng. 342-2 (134) Swift, Pope, and Johnson 4 sem. hrs. 
Detailed study of the major works of these central figures in the English 18th century. Freedman. 


Nineteenth Century 


Eng. 151-1 (21) English Literature of the Nineteenth Century: The Romantic Period 4 sem. hrs. 
Major British writers of the Romantic period: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron. Critical 
papers. David Perry. 


Eng. 154-2 (36b) The English Novel from George Eliot 4 sem. hrs. 
Major English novelists such as George Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, and 
Graham Greene. Freedman. 


Eng. 156-2 (80) Nineteenth-Century English and Continental Poetry 4 sem. hrs. 

Selected texts, chiefly verse, in English, French, and German literature, the last in translation. The 
complex nature of romanticism, and its relationships to post-Renaissance and modern culture. 
Short critical papers. Nitchie. 


Eng. 350-0 (122) Problems in English Literature of the Nineteenth Century 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Intensive analysis of certain artistic, philosophic, and social themes in British and Continental writ- 
ers. The first semester is devoted to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats to determine 
what “romantic” attitudes and problems bear upon later developments in British and Continental 
literature. The second semester deals with the Victorian experience as represented in such writers 
as Carlyle, Mill, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Newman, Arnold, and Pater, stressing their close 
relations to 20th-century literature and thought. Either semester may be taken for four semester 
hours of credit. Sypher. 


Eng. 355-1 William Blake 4 sem. hrs. 
Intensive study of Blake. The development of Blake’s thought and poetic mythmaking from Songs of 
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Innocence through the minor prophecies, to the three major prophecies, The Four Zoas, Milton, and 
Jerusalem. Background reading in the Bible, Milton, and some of the other Romantic poets. 


Eng. 357-1 (176) Masterworks of Victorian Fiction 4 sem. hrs. 


Types and theories of Victorian fiction as practiced by the Brontés, Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot. Freedman. 


American Literature Before 1900 


Eng. 161-1 (20a) Major American Writers, 1620-1865 4 sem. hrs. 

Special emphasis on “romanticism,” with comparisons between American writers like Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, and Thoreau and such European contemporaries as Byron, Dickens, and Balzac. 
Sterne. 


Eng. 162-2 (20b) Major American Writers, 1865-1900 4 sem. hrs. 

Special emphasis on varieties of “realism” and on “symbolism,” with comparisons between Ameri- 
can writers like Whitman, DuBois, Dreiser, and Kate Chopin, and such European contemporaries as 
Turgenev, Zola, and Mann. Sterne. 


[Eng. 163-1 (91) American Literature and Thought at the Turn of the Twentieth Century 4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
A study of major cultural trends between 1890 and 1914, including pragmatism, the Progressive 


movement, muck-raking, and early responses to World War |. Writers to be considered include Wil- 
liam James, Van Wyck Brooks, Randolph Bourne, Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, and Edith Wharton. 


Eng. 361-1 (132) Classic American Writers 4 sem. hrs. 

Studies in depth, with critical readings, of major 19th-century writers (Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, 
Emerson, and Thoreau) with attention to their contributions to the development of a distinctively 
American literature. Douglas Perry. 


[Eng. 363-1 (154) Melville 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

A study in seminar of major works by one of the greatest American writers. His affinities with Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Carlyle, Dostoevsky, Conrad, Camus, and Ellison will be explored, as will his rela- 
tionship to the romantic and symbolist movement. 


[Amer. St. 362-2 (191) American Studies Seminar: Literary Vision and the Capitalist Spirit in Post- 
Civil War America 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Beginning with Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, the seminar will explore the tensions between the 
moral and the materialistic in writings by Howells, Twain, Henry James, Henry Adams, Andrew Car- 
negie, William Graham Sumner, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and their contemporaries. 


Amer. St. 365-1 (190) Problems in American History and Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of one of the instructors. 

An interdisciplinary seminar integrating material from history and literature. The topic for 1974-75: 
Boston in Transition in the Nineteenth Century. Emphasis on cultural and social developments in 
the urban center and in neighboring areas like Roxbury and Concord. Architecture, the fine arts, and 
material culture will be integrated into the course. Koh/stedt, Sterne. 


Modern American Literature 


Eng. 171-1 (25) American Literature and Thought in the Twentieth Century 4 sem. hrs. 

The crisis of identity for the modern American writer, as seen in the autobiographical writings of 
Henry Adams, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, James Agee, John Steinbeck, James Bald- 
win, Richard Wright, and Norman Mailer. Douglas Perry. 


Eng. 172-2 (26) Modern American Fiction 4 sem. hrs. 

The novels of major American writers from 1900 to the present, including such authors as Edith 
Wharton, William Faulkner, Ralph Ellison, Saul Bellow, Bernard Malamud, John Hawkes, Robert 
Penn Warren, and Nathanael West. Douglas Perry. 


Eng. 174-2 (27) American Poetry 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of major American poets and the process by which the creation of a self precedes the crea- 
tion of poetry. Attention to figures such as Whitman, Dickinson, Hart Crane, Marianne Moore, Wal- 
lace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Theodore Roethke, and Robert Lowell. Doug/as Perry. 
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Eng. 176-2 (55) Black Fiction in America 4 sem. hrs. Nae 

A study of selected works of 20th-century black fiction in America. Analysis of the novels will center 
on the examination of black literary achievements and the nature of the social and political climates 
which underlie contemporary literature. Writers will include Toomer, Wright, Baldwin, and Ellison. 


Eng. 177-1 (56) Modern American Black Poetry and Drama 4 sem. hrs. 

A comprehensive study of some of the major themes in black American poetry and drama from 1920 
to the present. The course is also designed to examine black literary achievements through the por- 
trayal of the heights and depths of the racial group experience. Writers to be studied include Lang- 
ston Hughes, Gwendolyn Brooks, Alice Walker, Don L. Lee, Ed Bullins, Douglas Turner Ward, and 
Adrienne Kennedy. 


Eng. 372-2 (151) Special Topics in Modern Literature: Modern American Gothic 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of the Convention of the abnormal in modern American literature, with attention to its 19th- 
century origins and its more recent appearance in the work of Truman Capote, William Faulkner, and 
William Styron. Douglas Perry. 


Eng. 374-2 (140) Dramatic Imagination in Modern American Theater 4 sem. hrs. 

Examination of some important 20th-century dramatists through whose work the American theater 
has come of age. Emphasis will be placed on the ability, integrity, and imagination which have re- 
sulted in the skill, vitality, and power to effect a freer form of drama. Included will be O'Neill, Wil- 
liams, Miller, Albee, and Hansberry. Manly. 


Eng. 377-1 (111) Problems in the Contemporary Black Novel in America 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of selected major black fiction writers since 1920 to examine the achievements emerging 
from the black community, and to analyze and assess difficulties facing black writers and the prob- 
lems of criticism in an area greatly affected by social, cultural, and political prejudices. Writers will 
include Toomer, Wright, Baldwin, and Ellison. McKay. 


Special Studies and Comparative Literature 


Eng. 181-1 (39) Modern Poetry 4 sem. hrs. ' 
The principal poets from Thomas Hardy to the present, particularly such dominant figures as W. B. 
Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and W. H. Auden. Nitchie. 


Eng. 182-2 (31) The Heroic Life: A Seminar in Great Books 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

A discussion group of great books which depict the heroic, significant, or symbolic life. The choice 
of books can be left flexible, but they might include The Epic of Gilgamesh, The Aeneid, Beowulf; 
The Song of Roland, Gawain and the Green Knight, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Goethe's Faust, Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus, Shaw’s Saint Joan. Works not originally in English will be read in modern Eng- 
lish translation. David Perry. 


Eng. 183-1 (41) Modern Drama 4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of major modern playwrights and plays drawn from the American, British, and Continental 
theater, Ibsen through Lowell. An effort is made to relate readings to current performances in the 
Boston area or to acquire filmed versions. Manly. 


Eng. 184-2 (40) Tragedy and Comedy 4 sem. hrs. 

Tragedies by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Webster, O'Neill, and Sartre on the themes of 
vengeance, parricide, and incest. Comedies by Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Shakespeare: 
the morality of comedy. Also essays on the two modes, from Aristotle to the present. Guilette. 


Eng. 186-2 (42) Introduction to Poetry 4 sem. hrs. 

English lyric poetry from Wyatt to the present. Topic for 1974-75: poetry and experience. Attention 
to such subjects as form, style, and convention in relation to the changing nature of experience. 
L’Homme. 


Eng. 187-1 (92) Conflict of Values in Twentieth Century Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
Discussions of writers like D. H. Lawrence, Colette, Francois Mauriac, Andre Malraux, Norman 


Mailer, and Simone de Beauvoir focusing on male-female relationships, war and “the machine.” 
Sterne. 


Eng. 188-1 (37) The Modern Continental Novel 4 sem. hrs. 
Analysis of novels by Gide, Beckett, Mann, Pavese, Silone, Rilke, Svevo, Grass, and others, with a 
critical discussion of the thematic and stylistic concerns that link these writers. Gu/lette. 
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Eng. 190-1 (87) Russian Literature in Translation 4 sem. hrs. 
Major Russian authors, including Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and Chekhov. Discussion of intellectual and social backgrounds. Langer. 


Eng. 381-1 (126) Realism and Naturalism 4 sem. hrs. 

Selected works of such writers as Hardy, Conrad, Bennett, Flaubert, Zola, Ibsen, Chekhov, and 
Pirandello. Emphasis in 1974-75 on Conrad and the realistic tradition in relation to the authors men- 
tioned above. Attention to such subjects as the descent into the self; correspondent image and met- 
aphor; orientation in space and time; custom and value; consciousness and being. L’Homme. 


Eng. 382-2 (123) English Literature, 1875-1939 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of significant works of such writers as Conrad, Yeats, Forster, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and 
Eliot. Topics to be considered in 1974-75: Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury; the pre-war, war, and 
post-war mentality; religious conversionism and radical politics in the 1930s; symbolism, imagism, 
and vorticism; the uses of myth. L’Homme. 


Eng. 383-1 (150) Studies in the Novel 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1974-75: Dostoevsky. A careful reading of the major novels, including Crime and Punish- 
ment, The Idiot, The Devils, and The Brothers Karamazov. Discussions will trace the development of 
central Dostoevskyan themes like freedom and license, egoism and active love, spiritual fulfillment 
and the negation of suicide. Langer. 


Eng. 384-2 (152) Literature and Society 4 sem. hrs. 

Concentrating on the works of Albert Camus, with readings in Melville, Dostoevsky, Faulkner, and 
Eugene O'Neill, the course will emphasize such tendencies as nihilism, existentialism, puritanism, 
and the “Mediterranean” sensibility. Sterne. 


Eng. 385-2 (153) Special Topics in Modern Literature: Death and the Imagination 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of how modern writers have responded, through literary expression, to the prospect 
of dying and the fact of death. Initial discussion of personal (last letters from victims of Nazi perse- 

cution just prior to their execution), psychological (Freud), and clinical (KUbler-Ross’ On Death and 
Dying) attitudes toward death. Dying under extreme conditions, as in concentration camp literature. 
The final third of the semester will be devoted to a close reading of Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. 
Langer. 


Eng. 386-2 (170) Symbolism 4 sem. hrs. 

Development of the symbolist aesthetic. Topics for 1974-75: symbolic nuance in relation to experi- 
ence; dream symbol and myth; imagination as value; symbol in relation to reality; post-symbolic 
abstractionism. Study of selected works by poets like Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Rilke, Valéry, and Ste- 
vens and by novelists like Mann, Gide, Proust, and Kafka. Collateral readings in Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Freud, and Jung. L’Homme. 


[Eng. 387 (181) James Joyce 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.]} 
Close reading of Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist, Ulysses, and Finnegans Wake, and some minor 
works. Also, consideration of the major critical approaches to Joyce. 


Eng. 388-2 (192) Soviet Literature in Translation 4 sem. hrs. 

This seminar will focus on problems facing the dissenting writer in a closed society, and the tech- 
niques he develops for expressing his ideas artistically in spite of these problems. Major emphasis 
on literary figures like Babel, Zamyatin, Pilnyak, Zoshchenko, Yuri Olesha, Andrei Sinyavsky, and 
Solzhenitsyn, with some attention paid to “non-literary” dissidents like the Medvedev brothers. 
Langer. 


Eng. 389-1 (182) Modern Anglo-irish Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
Critical reading of fiction, verse, drama, and essays by Yeats, Synge, O’Casey, Joyce, and others. 
The attempts both to create and to rebel from a tradition of Irish literature. Gu/lette. 


Eng. 391-1 (128) New Directions in Language Study 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of various theories of language. Examination of theories of English syntax, and some work 
in history, phonetics, usage, semantics, lexicography, and theories of language acquisition. Some 
discussion of pedagogical implications of the various theories of grammar for those who are pre- 
paring to teach. Levi. 


Eng. 393-1 (175) Special Studies in Literature and Music 4 sem. hrs. 
Critical examination of the interrelationships of literature and music in Romantic Europe. Freedman. 
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Eng. 394-2 (183) Criticism 4 sem. hrs. 
An historical and analytical survey of the major Western literary critics from Aristotle to the present. 
Freedman. 


independent Study 


Eng. 250-1, 2 (99) Independent Study 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited, with preference given to fourth-year students. 

During each semester the English Department offers English concentrators independent study in 
areas of the student’s interest. Those intending independent study should consult well in advance 
with the instructor offering that area. 


Eng. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Eng. 265-0 (65) Directed Study: Senior Thesis 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Eng. 400-1, 2 (200) Directed Study: Master’s Thesis 


Faculty 


George Wilson Nitchie, Ph.D. Professor of English and Chairman of the Department of English 

William J. Holmes, Ph.D. Professor of English 

Richard Clark Sterne, Ph.D. Professor of English 

Charles Edmund L’Homme, Ph.D. Professor of English 

Lawrence Lee Langer, Ph.D. Professor of English 

Richard Freedman, Ph.D. Professor of English 

David Scott Perry, Ph.D. Associate Professor of English 

{David George Gullette, Ph.D. Associate Professor of English 

William Michael Manly, A.M. Assistant Professor of English 

John Douglas Perry, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of English 

Norman Wendell Klein ll, M.F.A. Assistant Professor of English 

Aida Romanoff Levi, M.A.T. Assistant Professor of Education 
**Nellie Yvonne McKay, A.M. Assistant Professor of English 

Wylie Sypher, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. Lecturer in English 

Jeanne deBrun Duffy, Ph.D. /nstructorin English 


Frances H. Thompson Secretary for the Department of English 


tOn sabbatical leave, first semester 1974-75 
**On special leave, 1974-75 





Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Courses are offered in French, German, Hebrew, Russian, and Spanish, at different lev- 
els, to enable the student to strengthen her command of languages already studied or to 
begin the study of an additional foreign language. These courses are planned so that the 
student learns to speak and understand, as well as to read and write, with increasing 
facility and accuracy. As a student becomes familiar with a particular language, an un- 
derstanding of the nature of language in general is developed. By studying literary works 
in the original language, students acquire an ability to read with enjoyment and full com- 
prehension. Also, students develop knowledge of the intellectual and social history of 
the people who speak the language. Moreover, the knowledge and experience obtained in 
the critical reading of the major works of foreign literature permanently extend the range 
of astudent’s resources in the humanities and provide a means and taste for developing 
them further. 

A student may elect courses in a foreign language and literature as part of her liberal 
education or she may select foreign language as her field of concentration with some 
career objective in mind. A student may combine the special study of foreign language 
with diverse fields of concentration in career areas, for example: in the social sciences, 
in science, or in other fields within the humanities. A concentration in French or Spanish 
when combined with a concentration in the humanities, social sciences, or management 
may prepare the student for careers in government service at home and abroad, employ- 
ment as a translator for publishers or international agencies, technical positions with 
international business firms, or graduate study. If a student wishes to teach foreign lan- 
guages in secondary schools, she may combine the concentration in French or Spanish 
with the appropriate concentration in education. 

The field of international business offers excellent opportunities for women witha 
good command of a language who are interested in business and/ormanagement. Be- ~ 
Cause the opportunities are so diverse, the Department strongly recommends that stu- 
dents interested in international business consult with the members of the Foreign Lan- 
guage and Management Departments to plan an individualized program of study. Sug- 
gested courses in foreign languages for concentrators in international business are 
French 240, Spoken French; French 245 or 247, Conversation and Composition; French 
298, 299, Major French Writers; French 300, French Civilization; French 330, Advanced 
Conversation and Composition; Spanish 225, Twentieth Century Readings; Spanish 240, 
Spoken Spanish; Spanish 245 or 247, Composition and Advanced Conversation. 

Students who wish to study or work abroad must achieve competence in all basic lan- 
guage skills. Students planning for further study in graduate school need to acquire read- 
ing proficiency in one or more languages to fulfill the requirements of many graduate 
programs. 

Placement of students who have not studied foreign languages at Simmons College is 
determined on the basis of tests given by the Department. 

Students interested in courses in Italian, Polish, Portuguese, and classical languages 
may enroll for them at Emmanuel College under the inter-institutional agreement be- 
tween the two colleges. 


Concentration in French 


Requirements 
At least 32 semester hours distributed among the following courses in language and lit- 
erature, to be selected after consultation with the Departmental adviser. 


French 240 Spoken French 
French 245, 247 Conversation and Composition 
French 298, 299 Major French Writers 


French 300 French Civilization 
French 320 Applied Linguistics 
French 330 Advanced Conversation and Composition 
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French 335 
French 340 
French 343 
French 347 
French 353 
French 355 
French 357 
French 365 
French 370 
French 380 
French 385 
French 390 
French 395 


Stylistics 

French Literature of the Middle Ages 

French Literature of the Renaissance 

The Theater of the Seventeenth Century: Corneille, Moliere, Racine 
The Age of Masks: A View of the Seventeenth Century 

The Age of Enlightenment 

Romantic Poetry and Theater 

The Nineteenth-Century Novel 

Symbolist Poetry 

Modern Poetry and Theater 

The Modern Novel 

Gide, Sartre, Camus 

Seminar: The Contemporary Critic: The Exhibitionist as Artist 


Recommendations. Proficiency in a second foreign language beyond the intermediate 
level is strongly recommended for all French concentrators. 


Honors in French. Candidates for honors in French are expected to fulfill College re- 
quirements as designated on page 33. 


French 290 


Directed Study: Senior Thesis 


Concentration in Spanish 


Requirements 


At least 32 semester hours distributed among the following courses in language and lit- 
erature, to be selected after consultation with the Departmental adviser. \t is possible to 
grant a maximum of four to eight semester hours toward the concentration in Spanish for 
students enrolled in Spanish 215 or 220 and Spanish 225 or 226 (but no more than four 
semester hours can be counted toward the concentration from each group). 


Spanish 240 


Spanish 245, 247 


Spanish 249 
Spanish 295 


Spanish 298, 299 


Spanish 320 
Spanish 330 
Spanish 335 
Spanish 340 
Spanish 347 
Spanish 353 
Spanish 355 
Spanish 365 
Spanish 370 
Spanish 395 


Spoken Spanish 

Composition and Advanced Conversation 

The Contemporary Latin-American Novel 
Twentieth-Century Hispanic Drama 

Literature of the Spanish People 

Applied Linguistics 

Spanish Field Work Seminar 

The Picaro as a Figure and Voice of Social Dissent 
Unamuno and Ortega 

General View of Spanish Cultural History 
Hispanic-American Cultural History 
Contemporary Spanish Poetry 

Contemporary Hispanic-American Poetry 
Cervantes 

Seminar: Early Twentieth-Century Latin American Novel 


Recommendations. Proficiency in a second foreign language beyond the intermediate 
level is strongly recommended for all Spanish concentrators. 


Honors in Spanish. Candidates for honors in Spanish are expected to fulfill College 
requirements as designated on page 33. 


Spanish 290 


Directed Study: Senior Thesis 


Foreign Study Program 

Students may be granted credit for the satisfactory completion of a prescribed program 
in a duly recognized foreign study program provided each individual proposal is recom- 
mended by the school or department concerned, and approved by the Foreign Study Ad- 
viser and the Administrative Board. Those considering language study should explore 
the possibilities as early as possible to assure adequate preparation. 
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Independent Study 

Each semester the Department offers students the possibility for independent study 
(French 250, Spanish 250) in areas of the student’s interest. Those intending indepen- 
dent study should consult well in advance with the instructor concerned. 


Graduate Programs in French and Spanish 
For information about the Master of Arts in French and in Spanish see page 157. 


Courses 


French 


Fr. 101-1, 102-2 (10, 11) Elementary French 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. for Fr. 102: Fr. 101 or placement by the Department. 

Study of the essentials of French syntax, vocabulary, and pronunciation in order to read, speak, and 
write simple French. Mamikonian. 


Fr. 201-1, 2 (20) Intermediate French | 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 102 or placement by the Department. 

An intensive review of grammar, oral practice, and reading of modern French texts of graduated dif- 
ficulty. Members of the Department. 


Fr. 202-1, 2 (21) Intermediate French Il 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Fr. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of French 201. Members of the Department. 


Fr. 225-1, 226-2 (25, 26) Readings in French Literature 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 202 or placement by the Department. 

Reading of French literary works taken from different periods, and organized around selected top- 
ics. Rapid review of important points in French grammar. Mackey, Keane. 


Fr. 240-1 (33) Spoken French 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Intensive semester course for students of superior aptitude in French language. Two class meetings 
a week and four hours of individual oral-aural practice in language laboratory. Newman. 


Fr. 245-1, 247-2 (30, 34) Conversation and Composition 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 202 or consent of the instructor. 

Concentration, with individual assistance, upon pronunciation, enunciation, and intonation, and 
drill in the everyday French idiom to gain facility and correctness of expression. Individualized read- 
ings as a basis for oral and written reports on aspects of French civilization. Members of the 
Department. 


Fr. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Fr. 260-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 


Fr. 290-0 (65) Directed Study: Senior Thesis 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Fr. 298-1 Major French Writers 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 225 or placement by the Department. 

Introduction to methods of literary analysis and criticism through a study of representative works of 
modern French literature. Special attention will be given to the romantic revolt, and the emergent 
literary schools of the 19th and 20th centuries. Selected works from such authors as Rousseau, 
Hugo, Balzac, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Flaubert, Zola, Proust, Gide, Mauriac, Sartre, Camus, Genet, 
and Beckett. Members of the Department. 


Fr. 299-2 Major French Writers 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 225 or placement by the Department. 

Thematic study of selected genres from the Age of Chivalry, the Renaissance, the Classical period, 
and the Age of Enlightenment. Emphasis will be placed on the concept of the hero, the role of wo- 
men, and the theme of love. Works by such authors as Chrétien de Troyes, Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Ronsard, Pascal, Madame de Lafayette, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Diderot, and Voltaire. Members 
of the Department. 
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Fr. 300-2 (35) French Civilization 4 sem. hrs. 
The role of France in achanging world. Historical, geographical, economic, social, and cultural fac- 
tors that have shaped the France of today and are preparing the France of tomorrow. Given in Eng- 


lish. Newman. 


[Fr. 320-1*(36) Applied Linguistics 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
An introduction to the principles of linguistics as related to the teaching of language and an intro- 
duction to the historical development of French and Spanish. 


Fr. 330-1 (140) Advanced Composition and Conversation 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 245 or Fr. 247 or consent of the instructor. 

An intensive study of the art of written expression, through frequent exercises in writing narrative 
and critical prose, combined with oral work designed to assure fluency in the spoken language. 
Hayward. 


Fr. 335-2 (137) Stylistics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 245 or Fr. 247 or consent of the instructor. 

A consideration of the style of some major prose writers (novelists and essayists) including such 
authors as Proust, Camus, de Beauvoir, and Butor, with a view to learning new and improving old 
writing skills of the student. Hayward. 


[Fr. 340-1 (141) French Literature of the Middle Ages 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

A study of the genres that dominated French literature between 1100 and 1500, with special empha- 
sis on the chanson de geste, the roman courtois, lyric poetry, and the theater. 


Fr. 343-1 (142) French Literature of the Renaissance 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 
A study of selected themes in Renaissance prose and poetry. Given in English. Keane. 


[Fr. 347-2 (143) Seventeenth-Century Theater: Corneille, Molieére, Racine 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

A study of the aesthetics and historical development of 17th-century French theater. Emphasis will 
be on the techniques and dramatic conventions of the major authors. 


Fr. 353-2 (153) The Age of Masks: A View of the Seventeenth Century 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

A view of mankind as seen by some major 17th-century writers with emphasis on the device of 
masks in literature and society. The “Moralistes” and great literary movements of the age: a study in 
contrast. Montbertrand. 


Fr. 355-1 (144) The Age of Enlightenment 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

A chronological study of the esprit philosophique of the Enlightenment, together with a study of 
other currents of 18th-century thought and culture, such as sentimentalism, neo-classicism, pre- 
romanticism. Emphasis on the conte philosophique and the emergence of the novel and decline of 
the theater as literary genres. McKeen. 


[Fr. 357-1 (147) Romantic Poetry and Theater 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

A thematic and stylistic study of the poetry of Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset, and Gautier. Atten- 
tion will also be given to important romantic plays of the period. 


[Fr. 365-1 (146) The Nineteenth-Century Novel 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 
The development of the novel from pre-romanticism through romanticism, realism, and naturalism. 


Selected texts from such authors as Chateaubriand, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, les Goncourt, Zola, 
Huysmans, and Proust. 


[Fr. 370-2 (148) Symbolist Poetry 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

Intensive study of the poetry of Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and Mallarmé. Reference also made to other 
symbolist and Parnassian poets, including Leconte de Lisle, Nerval, Lautréamont, and Valéry. 


*Same course as Spanish 320-1. 
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Fr. 380-1 (149) Modern Poetry and Theater 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

French poetry and theater selected from the late 19th century to the present. Selected from the 
works of such poets as Mallarmé, the Surrealists, Claudel, Valéry, Saint-John Perse, Michaux, and 
playwrights such as Claudel, Giraudoux, Sartre, Artaud, lonesco, Beckett, Genet, Ghelderode. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to the manipulation and distortion of forms; continuity and discontinuity 
in modern theater and poetry. Montbertrand. 


[Fr. 385-2 (150) The Modern Novel 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

The main movements in the French novel starting with Proust, including Gide, Bernanos, Mauriac, 
Sartre, Malraux, and the leading authors of the nouveau roman such as Butor, Robbe-Grillet, Sar- 
raute. 


Fr. 390-2 (151) Gide, Sartre, Camus 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

The major themes of modern French literature and a study of existentialist thought as seen in the 
works of three authors. Emphasis on the récits of Gide, the plays of Sartre, and the novels of Ca- 
mus. McKeen. 


Fr. 395-2 (170) Seminar: The Contemporary Critic: The Exhibitionist as Artist 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Fr. 298, 299 or consent of the instructor. 

An overview of the major trends in French criticism since 1930, from the more traditional to the pres- 
ent day psychocritique and structuralisme. The procedure of the individual critic will be examined 
and discussed from the point of view of theme, organization, style, etc. Students will also be en- 
couraged to develop and improve their own critical approach. Hayward. 


German 


Ger. 101-1, 102-2 (10, 11) Elementary German 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq. for Ger. 102: Ger. 101 or placement by the Department. 
Intensive oral-aural practice. Study of grammar essentials. Reading of elementary texts. 


Ger. 201-1 (20) Intermediate German | 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ger. 102 or placement by the Department. 

Continued oral-aural practice. Intensive grammar review. Introduction to German civilization 
through reading modern texts of graduated difficulty. 


Ger. 202-2 (21) Intermediate German II 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Ger. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of German 201. 


[Ger. 225-1 (25) Readings in Twentieth-Century Literature 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
Prereq.: Ger. 202 or placement by the Department. 

Selected readings from literature of both East and West Germany, with a view towards understand- 
ing the problems and concerns of modern Germany. Review of grammar, practice in writing and 
conversation. 


[Ger. 226-2 (27) Modern German Literature in Translation 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

A discussion of modern German novel and theater and their function in society; an exploration of 
the relationship between formalistic and social-critical criteria. Among those discussed: Brecht, 
Kafka, Mann, Musil, Hesse, Boll, Grass, Uwe Johnson, Peter Weiss, Kipphardt. 


Ger. 260-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 


Hebrew 


Heb. 101-1, 102-2 (10, 11) Elementary Hebrew 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. for Heb. 102: Heb. 101 or placement by the Department. 

Study of grammar, acquisition of vocabulary, reading of simple texts, oral practice. Students will be 
required to use the language laboratory one hour per week in addition to regular class hours. 

S. Cohen. 


Heb. 201-1 (20) Intermediate Hebrew | 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Heb. 102 or placement by the Department. 

Intensive review of grammar, reading of texts of graduated difficulty, continuation of oral Hebrew. 
S. Cohen. 
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Heb. 202-2 (21) Intermediate Hebrew Il 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Heb. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Hebrew 207. S. Cohen. 


Heb. 260-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 


Russian 


Russ. 101-1, 102-2 (10, 11) Elementary Russian 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. for Russ. 102: Russ. 101 or placement by the Department. 

Drill in grammar, vocabulary, translation, and simple conversation to give a basic knowledge of Rus- 
sian that can be extended according to interest or need. Mamikonian. 


Russ. 201-1 (20) Intermediate Russian! 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Russ. 102 or placement by the Department. 

Review and completion of basic syntax correlated with reading of graded prose and periodical liter- 
ature. Continued practice in writing and intensive work on vocabulary and idiomatic command of 
language. Mamikonian. 


Russ. 202-2 (21) Intermediate Russian Il 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Russ. 201 or placement by the Department. 
Continuation of Russian 201. Mamikonian. 


[Russ. 245-1 (30) Advanced Russian 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
Prereg.: Russ. 202 or the equivalent. 
Intensive reading and translation. 


[Russ. 247-2 (35) Russian Civilization 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
A survey of the principal currents in pre-Soviet cultural history as seen through the arts, literature, 
and social development. Given in English. 


Russ. 260-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 


Spanish 


Span. 101-1, 102-2 (10, 11) Elementary Spanish 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. for Span. 102: Span. 101 or placement by the Department or consent of the instructor. 
Intensive oral practice combined with elements of grammar and the reading of modern literary texts. 
Members of the Department. 


Span. 201-1, 2 (20) Intermediate Spanish | 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 102 or placement by the Department or consent of the instructor. 

An intensive review of grammar, oral practice, and reading of 20th-century texts of graduated diffi- 
culty. Prepares for all Spanish 200-level courses. Members of the Department. 


Span. 202-1, 2 (21) Intermediate Spanish Il 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Span. 201 or placement by the Department or consent of the instructor. 
Continuation of Spanish 201. Members of the Department. 


Span. 215-1, 220-2 (22, 23) Caribbean Spanish 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereqg.: Span. 102 or placement by the Department or consent of the instructor. 

Review of basic Spanish grammar. Completion of Spanish 220 fulfills the language requirement at 
the intermediate level. This course would ordinarily replace the 201, 202 sequence for the student 
who plans to work in the Spanish-speaking community. Emphasis on conversation and comprehen- 
sion of the Caribbean dialect. Reading of Puerto Rican short stories, newspapers, and popular mag- 
azines. Treacy. 


Span. 225-1 (25) Twentieth-Century Readings 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 202 or placement by the Department. 

Intensive study of contemporary Spanish and Spanish-American texts with emphasis on student-led 
discussions. Rapid review of grammar to increase language proficiency. Marichal. 


Span. 226-2 (26) Twentieth-Century Readings 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Span. 202 or placement by the Department. 
Analysis of the short story as a genre in its own right and its development in 20th century Latin 


American literature. Emphasis will be placed on contemporary authors such as Borges, Cortazar, 
Garcia-Marquez, and Rulfo. 
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Span. 240-2 (33) Spoken Spanish 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Intensive oral-aural practice in three scheduled meetings, of which two are contact hours. For con- 
centrators and students with specific language interest. 


Span. 245-1 (30) Composition and Advanced Conversation 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 202 or 225 or consent of the instructor. 

Intensive semester course for students majoring in Spanish or wishing to increase their proficiency 
in the oral and written use of the language. Texts will be present-day Spanish and Latin American 
newspapers and magazines. Marichal. 


Span. 247-2 (34) Composition and Advanced Conversation 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 202 or 225 or consent of the instructor. 

Intensive semester course for students majoring in Spanish or wishing to increase their proficiency 
in the oral and written use of the language. 


Span. 249-2 (35) The Contemporary Latin-American Novel 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereg.: Span. 207 or 225 or the equivalent or consent of the instructor. 

Thematic and stylistic study of the works of Juan Rulfo, Carlos Fuentes, Alejo Carpentier, Julio 
Cortazar, Mario Vargas Llosa, and Gabriel Garcia-Marquez. 


Span. 250-1, 2 Independent Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Span. 260-1, 2 Individual Study 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 


Span. 290-0 (65) Honors Seminar in Spanish 4 sem. hrs. 
Directed Study: Senior Thesis. Members of the Department. 


Span. 295-2 (37) Twentieth-Century Hispanic Drama 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 201 or 225 or consent of the instructor. 

Readings of plays by major contemporary playwrights of Spain and Hispanic America with critical 
discussion of the stylistic and social concerns that link these writers. 


[Span. 298-1, 299-2 (31, 32) Literature of the Spanish People 4 or 8 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Prereg.: consent of the instructor. 

Critical readings of masterworks in the major writers of Spain and Hispanic America. Introduction to 
the main trends of Hispanic literature and thinking, with emphasis on periods of significant interest: 
the Twentieth Century (298); the Golden Age (299). 


[Span. 320-1* (38) Applied Linguistics 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
An introduction to the principles of linguistics as related to the teaching of language and an intro- 
duction to the historical development of French and Spanish. 


Span. 330-1 (142) Spanish Field Work Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Placement at bilingual schools or other urban settings to afford sustained, weekly contact with Bos- 
ton’s Spanish-speaking community. Class meetings will provide discussion of Puerto Rican culture 
as well as the context for reviewing student experiences in the field. Open to non-majors. L. Cohen. 


[Span. 335-1 (143) The Picaro as a Figure and Voice of Social Dissent 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

Prereqg.: Span. 225 or the equivalent or consent of the instructor. 

The rogué tells the story of his life and adventures in a world he sees from his own perspective, that 
of the outsider. His emergence as a new protagonist in fiction will be studied in major works from 
Guzman de Alfarache to contemporary novels by Cela and others. Characteristic examples of picar- 
esque fiction in France, England, and America will also be discussed. 


Span. 340-1 (144) Unamuno and Ortega 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 225 or the equivalent and consent of the instructor. 

An analytical study of their thought and its literary expression with emphasis on their contemporary 
world. Marichal. 


[Span. 347-1 (145) General View of Spanish Cultural History 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Prereg.: Span. 225 or the equivalent or consent of the instructor. 
An introduction to the political, artistic, and intellectual history of Spain with emphasis on periods 


*Same course as French 320-1. 
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of achievement and crises of universal relevance. The course will focus on the Spain of the Renais- 
sance and 20th-century Spain, notably on the Spanish Civil War and its consequences. 


[Span. 353-1 (146) Hispanic-American Cultural History 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Span. 225 or the equivalent or consent of the instructor. 

An introduction to the political, artistic, and intellectual history of the Spanish-speaking nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, with an emphasis on Mexico, Peru, and Argentina. Special attention given 
to the historiography of the conquests of Mexico and Peru; Bolivar and the generation of 1810; the 
consequences of the Spanish-American War of 1898; and the Mexican Revolution of 1919. 


Span. 355-2 (148) Contemporary Spanish Poetry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 225 or the equivalent and consent of the instructor. 

A study of the phases of 20th-century lyrical poetry with particular emphasis on such major figures 
as Unamuno, Antonio Machado, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Guillén, Salinas, and Garcia Lorca. 


[Span. 365-2 (154) Contemporary Hispanic-American Poetry 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
Prereq.: Span. 225 or the equivalent and consent of the instructor. 

Leading 20th-century authors from Dario to Neruda and Octavio Paz. Particular attention paid to 
their fusion of Spanish lyrical heritage and national realities with such contemporary currents as 
surrealism and Marxism. 


[Span. 370-2 (155) Cervantes 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Span. 225 or the equivalent and consent of the instructor. 

The originality and impact of Cervantes’ fiction. Partial emphasis on Don Quixote within the context 
of Cervantes’ other works as well. 


Span. 395-1 (170) Seminar: Early Twentieth-Century Latin American Novel 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Span. 225 or the equivalent and consent of the instructor. 

A study of the integration of the emerging national consciousness with universal literary trends. 
Particular emphasis will be given to the themes of “civilization vs. barbarism,” “‘criollismo,” the tel- 
luric novel, and social protest. Treacy. 


Faculty 


James L. V. Newman, A.M. Professor of French and Chairman of the Department of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures 

Solita Salinas Marichal, Ph.D. Professor of Spanish 

Charles R. Mackey, Ph.D. Associate Professor of French and Director of the Language Laboratory 
Helen Mamikonian, A.M. Associate Professor of Russian 

Don H. McKeen, Ph.D. Associate Professor of French 

Susan M. Keane, Ph.D. Associate Professor of French 

Louise G. Cohen, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Gerard R. Montbertrand, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of French 

Mary Jane Treacy, M.A. /nstructor in Spanish 

Susan Hayward, A.M. Instructor in French 

Stanley P. Cohen, M.A. Special Instructor in Hebrew 


Dana H. Michael, A.B. Secretary for the Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 
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Department of Government 


The Departmental requirements in government provide the student with a grounding in 
political theory and in comparative and American government and allow her to choose an 
additional eight semester hours in the concentration, depending on her special interest. 
In addition, the requirement of a basic course in economics is deemed essential for an 
understanding of modern governmental problems. Students with such a preparation can 
avail themselves of the numerous opportunities for governmental service at the federal, 
state, and local levels by the taking and passing of qualifying examinations administered 
by the various governments. Graduate work in government, for which this concentration 
is a preparation, usually involves a specialty in one particular area of government and, 
depending on the graduate school, a reading knowledge of two modern languages. Stu- 
dents are advised to consider courses in the Mathematics Department since some under- 
standing of statistical methods is strongly recommended for those interested in govern- 
ment employment, law, or graduate work in political science. 

A limited number of juniors specializing in government are eligible to be considered for 
attendance at the “Washington Semester” of the American University in Washington, 
D.C. Students not concentrating in government are also eligible for consideration pro- 
vided they have had some background in the field. Ordinarily the student will attend 
American University in the first semester of the junior year and must discuss plans for 
the Washington Semester with her adviser early in the sophomore year. This planisa 
unique one since it provides students with an opportunity both to obtain practical experi- 
ence in government and to complete a major project. 

Students in the Department are encouraged to undertake research projects based on 
work experiences in governmental offices at the national, state, or urban level, during 
either the summer or regular term time. These experiences become the basis for fulfilling 
the requirement of independent study, and students are encouraged to select their 
courses in anticipation of this independent work. It should be noted that the Department 
encourages students to engage in research in a foreign country if possible and hence 
develop a project involving comparative governmental studies. 


Concentration in Government 


Requirements 

The requirements of the concentration in government have been kept to a minimum so 
that students may take courses in other areas of interest. Students interested in a career 
in the social sciences, either in government or in teaching at any level, are advised to 
elect at least one course in each of the other social sciences in addition to government. 


Government 121 Government in the United States-Federal System 
Government 123 Classical and Early Modern Political Theory 
or 
Government 124 Political Theory During the Last Two Centuries 
A course in comparative government 
and 
Economics 101, 102 Principles of Economics 


Government electives 8 semester hours 


The degree requirement of eight semester hours of independent study or senior semi- 
nar may be met by Government 250, Government 280, any seminar offered by the Depart- 
ment, independent study, or an appropriate seminar in another department approved by 
the Department. These eight semester hours are in addition to the 20 semester hours 
required in government. 


Honors in Government. An honors program is offered to qualified students who fulfill 
the College requirements as designated on page 33. 
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In addition to the courses listed above, an honors candidate is also required to com- 
plete satisfactorily: 


Government 290 Directed Study: Senior Thesis 
Government electives 4 semester hours in political theory 


Courses 


Gov. 121-1 (21) Government in the United States: Federal System 4 sem. hrs. 

Analysis of the institutional development of American national government, emphasizing the Presi- 
dency, Congress, and the Supreme Court. Special attention to the political process, parties, pres- 
Sure groups, and the bureaucracy. Miles. 


Gov. 122-1 (22) Practical State Politics and the Decision-Making Process 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to upperclassmen. Departmental approval is necessary. 

To give the student direct exposure to those principles and individuals who directly influence the 
decision-making process in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This exposure includes the rela- 
tionship between the Executive Department and the Legislative branch, the state agencies, the Fed- 
eral Government, and local municipal governments. Emphasis will be placed upon the understand- 
ing of what elements go into making a political decision. Requirements include attendance at public 
hearings, aclass field trip to the State House, following the progress of particular pieces of legis- 
lation, and the preparation of a written proposal which will be considered as regular staff work for 
the Governor. Lerner. 


Gov. 123-1 (23) Classical and Early Modern Political Theory 4 sem. hrs. 

The central themes and priniciples of classical political thought. Christian variations on the classi- 
cal themes, and the nature of the rationalist break with that thought during the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment. Among the philosophers considered: Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, and Rous- 
seau. Tollefson. 


Gov. 124-2 (24) Political Theory During the Last Two Centuries 4 sem. hrs. 

The main tendencies in political thought during the last two centuries, in particular the underlying 
principles of the historical, positivist, and existential schools of thought, concluding with an exam- 
ination of the principles underlying the behavioral and social sciences today. Among the philoso- 
phers and thinkers: Hegel, Mill, Marx, Nietzsche, and Dewey. Tollefson. 


Gov. 125-1 (25) The State and Socialization 4 sem. hrs. 

Emphasis on the process of political behavior by examining the classical literature (Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu, Simmel) descriptive of the citizen’s responsibility and his relationship to the state. The 
contemporary work On socialization leads to a discussion of utilitarian ethics, previously the basis 
of progressive politics in the West; the transformation of this philosophy and its relationship to an 
historical analysis of change. Comparative investigation of political development in certain Third 
World countries. The new valuation of education and its role in effecting political change. Hamilton. 


Gov. 126-2 Black Political Theory in the Twentieth Century 4 sem. hrs. 

The rise and development of black political theory in the late 19th and 20th centuries. The focus of 
the course will particularly relate this development to the rise of nationalism in the Third World. 
Such theorists as Padmore, James, and Nkrumah will be discussed. Hamilton. 


[Gov. 127-1 (26) The New Praxis: Black Politics in the United States in the Post World War | Period 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

This course will focus on the changing emphasis in black political thought, from legislative to par- 
ticipatory methods and the ideological currents, class and race, in the 1930s. Examination of organi- 
zational formations, attachments, and coalitions, as well as activities of the unorganized. An anal- 
ysis of pre- and post-war economy and the growth of imperialism will provide explanations for social 
phenomena. The writings of Lenin, Nkrumah, and Padmore on imperialism, Fanon and Cesaire on 
colonialism, and Haywood, Gramsci, and Althrusser on ideology will be discussed. Hamilton. 


Gov. 130-2 The Dynamics of Contemporary Imperialism 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the dynamics of contemporary imperialism, social, political, and economic, and its ef- 
fects on the Third World. Theories of social changes will be critically examined in light of these phe- 
nomena and the cultural formations and transformations that characterize industrializing societies. 
Institutional changes, the changing patterns of social and political relationships, and changes in 


ideologies will be discussed through an analysis of historical as well as contemporary materials. 
Hamilton. 


Gov. 132-2 (32) International Relations 4 sem. hrs. 
The nation state as the unit of international relations; the elements which give substance to the for- 
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eign policy of the nation state; the limitations of international law, organization, and opinion on 
actions of nation states; the essential policies of major powers; problem areas in the present-day 
world, and problems such as disarmament, atomic energy, and world trade. To//efson. 


Gov. 134-2 (34) Comparative Political Systems 4 sem. hrs. 

An analysis of the different forms of government which have come to predominate in modern Eur- 
ope: the cabinet, the parliamentary, and the totalitarian. These systems will be studied with particu- 
lar reference to Great Britain, France, West Germany, and the Soviet Union, and their applicability to 
the developing nations discussed. Hamilton. 


Gov. 140-1 (40) Public Administration 4 sem. hrs. 
Basic principles, practices, and problems of administrative organization and management in mod- 
ern American governmental units. Miles. 


[Gov. 142-1 (42) Public Opinion, the Mass Media, and American Democracy 4 sem. hrs. Not offered 
in 1974-75.] 

Participation of the modern communications media in American politics. The role of public opinion 
in obtaining thoughtful deliberation and wise decision-making from political leaders working in the 
modern media setting. Media participation in the election process and the problem of media control 
within the constitutional framework. Tollefson. 


Gov. 145-1 Seminar: The Crisis of the Presidency 1958-1974 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Gov. 121 or the equivalent. 

Enrollment: limited to 15. 

An examination of the American presidency from Kennedy to the present with emphasis on the in- 
creasing powers of the office and the current criticisms. Readings will include biographies, current 
literature, and legal decisions. A major paper will be required along with weekly reading assign- 
ments. Miles. 


Gov. 146-2 Law and the Environment 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Gov. 121 or the equivalent. 

Enrollment: limited to 15. 

A restricted study of the laws, institutions, and procedures by which government seeks to regulate 
the environment. The case method will be used and a major paper will be required. Miles. 


Gov. 148-2 (48) Constitutional Law: The Modern Court 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Hist. 1517. 

Analysis of the decisions of the Supreme Court in the last two decades with emphasis on those 
cases dealing with civil, political, and social questions. Consideration of the Warren Court and its 
impact on American government and society. Miles. 


Gov. 149-1 (49) American Foreign Policy 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Students will be expected to become familiar with the following matters: the forces in our society 
that have a significant impact on our foreign policy; the machinery of decision-making in foreign 
affairs; the rationale of our alliances; and the way in which we seek to use international agencies 
and institutions. Examination of American policies will include not only what these policies are but 
also what policy changes might profitably be made. Tollefson. 


Gov. 151-2 (51) Seminar in Political Theory: The Good Society 4 sem. hrs. ; 
A look at past conceptions of the Good Society and at recent themes, such as the convivial society, 
industrial democracy, back-to-earth movements, and garden cities. To/lefson. 


[Gov. 152-2 (52) Seminar in International Relations 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Tollefson. 


Gov. 153-2 (53) Can Cities be Managed? 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited. Apply to the Department before registration. 

Designed as an off-the-record presentation by members of the Mayor’s Office of Public Service of 
some of the major problems facing America’s cities and the practical political implications of vari- 
ous alternative courses of action available to the executive branch. There will be one underlying 
question, “Are cities manageable?,” tied to general areas of inquiry developed from a series of case 
studies. Specific cases will be drawn mainly from the Boston experience but other cities will be dis- 
cussed where appropriate. Finn, Olins. 


Gov. 154-1 Problems in Urban Politics 4 sem. hrs. ce pes 
Historical evaluation of development of cities. Discussion of informal political processes which link 
informal demands to formal institutional process; emphasis on political parties, interest groups 
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(particularly ethnic trends). Evaluation of impact of urban programs: schooling, welfare, housing, 
etc. Hamilton. 


Gov. 155-1 The Middle East: Historical and Diplomatic Dimensions of Arab-Israeli Relations 4 sem. 
hrs. 

A study of the history and culture of the Jewish and Arab peoples of the Middle East. Emphasis on 
the domestic and international problems arising from the formation of Israel, including the Palestin- 
ian question, and the involvement of the Great Powers in the Middle East. Tollefson, Nwachukwu- 
Ogedengbe. 


Gov. 250-1, 2 (43) Independent Study Credit to be arranged 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Open to students in government wishing to do advanced work with a member of the Department. 
Members of the Department. 


Gov. 280-1, 2 Field Work 4-8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of members of the Department. 

Supervised on-the-job experience in some government agency, or with a political office-holder or 
office-seeker. 


Gov. 290-2 (65) Directed Study: Senior Thesis 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the Department. 


Inter-Institutional Courses (offered at Emmanuel College) 
Students interested in comparative government are encouraged to consider the following offerings 
at Emmanuel: 


Political Science 205 African Politics 
Political Science 208 Eastern European Politics 
Political Science 350 Chinese Politics and Foreign Policy 


Information on these courses is available in the Emmanuel catalog. 


Faculty 


Carroll French Miles, Ph.D. Professor of Government and Chairman of the Department of Govern- 
ment 

Roy Melvin Tollefson, Ph.D. Professor of Government 

Cynthia Hamilton, A.B. /nstructor in Government 

Philip Lerner, A.B., A.M. Special Instructor in Government 

Daniel J. Finn, S.B., LL.B. Special Instructor in Government 

Andrew M. Olins, S.M. Special Instructor in Government 


Ruth O. Hirsch, A.B. Secretary for the Departments of American Studies, Economics, Government, 
and History 

Evelyn Harker, S.B. Secretary for the Departments of American Studies, Economics, Government, 
and History 





Department of History 


Courses in history, whether they lead to a concentration in the subject or are taken to 
enrich a general education, prepare students for careers as teachers, reference librarians, 
archival researchers, professional historians, lawyers, or governmental officials. While 
many of these professional activities require further study in graduate school, others can 
be entered directly upon receipt of a bachelor’s degree. Courses taken individually pro- 
vide insights into the contemporary world situation and also into the persisting ways of 
man. Students electing a concentration in history alone may specialize in any one of its 
various fields. Other students may choose to combine courses in history with those in 
another department and construct for themselves, either according to pre-established 
guidelines or independently, a concentration specifically directed toward their particular 
goals. With regard to freshmen, the Department recommends—but by no means requires 
—that they take as their first course in history at Simmons one of the following: History 
113, History 116, History 117, History 120, History 127, History 130, History 132, History 
140, or Afro-American Studies 110. 


Concentration in History 

The concentration in history is composed of 32 semester hours of history courses inte- 
grated in such a way as to provide academic work in a range of periods, geographical 
areas, and Cultural contexts. Within broad guidelines, the courses may be chosen witha 
minimum of prescription. 


Requirements 


American History 8 semester hours 
Modern European History 8 semester hours 
Ancient or Medieval History 4 semester hours 


Specialization (to be arranged in consultation 12 semester hours 
with the Department) 


Beyond the concentration, the student must fulfill the College requirement for eight se- 
mester hours of independent study, four of which may be satisfied within the 32 semes- 
ter hours of the concentration. Ordinarily, the independent study requirement is fulfilled 
by concentrators with a course in historiography and another history course in whicha 
substantial amount of independent study is included. This latter course should be select- 
ed in consultation with the course instructor and the student’s Departmental adviser. 
Students must declare how they will fulfill the independent study requirement before the 
end of their junior year. 


Interdepartmental Concentrations 

Students who choose to develop a concentration by combining courses in history with 
courses offered by another department should discuss their plans early in their college 
career with their adviser and the chairmen of the departments involved. Some combina- 
tions have been worked out by the faculty, such as the American Studies concentration. 
A student may, for example, use this as a model for proposing a personalized concentra- 
tion in European Studies. Another combined concentration which can be used as a 
model is that in history-secondary education. Other fields which lend themselves to such 
combinations with history are English, foreign languages and literatures, economics, 
government, sociology, and philosophy. This list is not intended to be restrictive ; at the 
student’s initiative, combinations with any department will be evaluated as a possible 
basis of aconcentration. Another possible combination permits fulfilling requirements 
for the Master of Arts in Teaching degree (see requirements as stated on page 155) along 
with those leading to the A.B. Although the ordinary expectation is that the MAT requires 
a fifth year of courses, with careful planning and effective advisement that time may be 
shortened. 
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While registration in certain courses is limited, they are all available to properly quali- 
fied students. Graduate students may, under advisement, elect any courses offered by 
the Department, but courses numbered in the 200’s are especially suitable for master’s 
degree candidates, as well as for advanced undergraduates. 


Honors in History. An honors program is offered to qualified students who are eligible 
according to the College requirements as designated on page 33. An honors candidate is 
also required to complete satisfactorily History 250, Directed Study: Senior Thesis. This 
course, along with a course in historiography, fulfills the College independent study 
requirement. The honors program, although open to any qualified student who is con- 
centrating in history, is especially recommended to students who intend to pursue their 
study of history or arelated subject in graduate school. 


Courses 


General Courses 


[Hist. 113-1 (13) The Dynamics of Revolution 4.sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

An introductory course focusing on the concept of revolution with the objective of establishing sub- 
stantive definitions and methods of analysis; examination in detail of the American, French, and 
Russian Revolutions. Halko. 


Hist. 116-2 (16) New Approaches to History 4 sem. hrs. 

Designed to relate the perspectives of several academic disciplines as they approach provocative 
social and historical issues. Analyzes four case studies: 1) Erik Erikson in search of Gandhi, 2) the 
invention of the idea of childhood, 3) hysteria, sexuality, and witchcraft at Salem, and 4) the recrea- 
tion of selfhood for the Sioux Indians. Lyman. 


Hist. 117-1 (17) Varieties of American Culture 4 sem. hrs. 

Four topics—the Indians of the Southwest, the mountain people of Appalachia, the communal soci- 
ety of the Shakers, and the Yankee image of New England—will be considered in terms of their place 
in American cultural history and of the approaches used by historians as they deal with nontradi- 
tional documentary evidence. Moving from non-written to written self-expression, the course will 
use graphic and pictorial evidence, ballads and local music, and finally diaries and fiction as ways to 
explore the varieties of culture in America. Koh/stedt. 


[Hist. 218-1 (117) Historical Geography (Seminar) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Through readings, field trips, and independent study, analyzes human interaction with environment 
in time. Structured half of the semester emphasizes development of eastern Massachusetts from 
frontier to Megalopolis. The independent study phase involves individual research on any appropri- 
ate topic. Lyman. 


Hist. 295-2 Research Methods in Oral Evidence and Culture 4 sem. hrs. 

An in-depth study of the nature and typologies of oral evidence; techniques for collecting and an- 
alyzing oral traditions with special emphasis on non-literate societies, and a broad study of the re- 
cording and interpreting of social science data. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe. 


Hist. 298-1 (199) American Historiography (Seminar) 4 sem. hrs. 
An analysis of the assumptions and methodologies of American historians from the 17th century to 
the present as related to the topic of Puritanism. Halko. 


[Hist. 299-1 History and the Social Sciences (Seminar) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

An inquiry into recent extensions of historical methods which enable more precise and fruitful anal- 
ysis in areas newly of interest to historians (e.g., mass behavior, influence of elites, cultural sub- 
groups). Explores possible alliances with psychology, anthropology, and sociology. The indepen- 


dent reo phase involves individual research on any appropriate topic and group discussion of find- 
ings. Lyman. 


Europe by Period 


[Hist. 120-1 (20) Ancient Near East and Greece 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
A survey of the development of civilization, particularly in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, and 


Greek lands. Covers traditional aspects of history, with special emphasis on social, economic, con- 
Stitutional, and cultural topics. Lyman. 
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Hist. 122-2 (21) Rome and the Late Classical Empire 4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of Roman civilization from the foundation to the fall. Covers traditional aspects of history, 
with special emphasis on social, economic, constitutional, and cultural topics. Much class time 
devoted to interpretation of sources and secondary writings, and to techniques for studying ancient 
civilizations. Lyman. 


[Hist. 123-1 (22) Medieval History 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Selected aspects of medieval civilization, beginning with the fourth and ending with the 13th cen- 
tury. Emphasis on social and economic organization, and cultural patterns. Special attention given 
to northwestern Europe. Lyman. 


(Hist. 124-1 (24) The European Renaissance, 1300-1500 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

A survey of the political, economic, intellectual, and artistic development of Western Europe, with 
special attention to Italy as a crucible of change. Topics covered will include the decline of Empire 
and Papacy, the varieties of Humanism, the search for reform of the Church, economic fluctuation, 
the beginnings of European expansion, new trends in art and music. Liebowitz. 


Hist. 125-1 (25) The Reformation, 1500-1650 4 sem. hrs. 

Topical survey of a major upheaval in European society. The focus will be.on the division of Chris- 
tendom into Protestant and ‘Catholic camps, the emergence of new forms of religious experience, 
and changes in institutions. Liebowitz. 


(Hist. 127-1 (27) Europe at its Zenith: From Napoleon to World War!4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

This course emphasizes two themes: 1. Those intellectual, economic, technological, and political 
factors which created and maintained European dominance during the 19th century—and made it 
seem inevitable and good. 2. Those dynamic factors which, although then promoting the power and 
pride of Europe, would lead to their erosion in the 20th century. Hunter. 


Hist. 128-2 (28) Europe in the World of the Twentieth Century 4 sem. hrs. 

This course focuses upon the overlapping impacts of World War |, the Russian Revolution, and the 
breakdown of liberal-positivist world views. Consequently, close attention will be paid to such top- 
ics as the meaning of the Nazi movement, the significance of the applications of Freudian thought, 
the liberation of the Third World, and the realism of the concept of Europe today. Hunter. 


Hist. 129-1 (29) The Revolution in Modernization: The World and Western Europe Since 1800 4 sem. 
hrs. 

A study of the interaction between non-Western and European societies since the industrial era be- 
gan. Topics include European settlement overseas; European conquest and cultural change; com- 
parative studies in the origins and process of modernization. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe. 


Hist. 220-2 — 223-2 (120-123) Selected Periods in Early European History (Seminars) 4 sem. hrs. 
Close investigation of a single period or problem in ancient or medieval history. Following critical 
discussion of primary and secondary materials, students develop specialized aspects of research 
projects. Lyman. 


Hist. 220-2 (120) Jesus and Josephus (Offered in 1976) 
Prereq.: Hist. 122, English 112, or consent of the instructor. 


Hist. 221-2 (121) Fifth-Century Athens (Offered in 1977) 
Prereq.: Hist. 120 or consent of the instructor. 


Hist. 223-2 (123) The Crusades (Offered in 1975) 
Prereq.: Hist. 123 or consent of the instructor. 


Europe by Topic or Nation 


Hist. 130-2 (30) Modern Britain 4 sem. hrs. 

Survey course dealing with Britain since the 18th century, concentrating on the industrial Revolu- 
tion, the rise of democracy, and the welfare state. It will also consider the role of Ireland in English 
politics. Liebowitz. 


Hist. 131-1 (31) History of the British Empire and Commonwealth 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the expansion of Great Britain and the development of the British Empire in the new 
world, Africa, Australia, and Asia. Topics will include Anglo-French rivalry for commerce and em- 
pire, the old colonial policy and the idea of responsible government, the growth of nationalism and 
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the transformation of the empire into a commonwealth. Emphasis will be on Commonwealth rela- 
tions and their place in the international scene. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe. 


Hist. 132-1 (32) France, as Examplar of Modern European History 4 sem. hrs. 

This course emphasizes both the changing roles of France from the last days of the old regime to 
the present and her internal characteristics and dynamics. Insofar as there is a thesis to the course, 
it is that an understanding of France’s history provides uniquely significant insights into the mean- 
ing of the history of modern Europe as a whole. Hunter. 


Hist. 134-2 (34) Pre-Industrial European Society: Cities and Villages 4 sem. hrs. 

This course will focus on the patriarchal, rural character of European society pre-1800 and look at 
such central features as the class and family structure, the role of corporate bodies, economic 
change, and population trends. Liebowitz. 


Hist. 139-1 Topics in the History of Ideas: Marx, Darwin, and Freud 4 sem. hrs. 
The course will explore in depth the writings of these three thinkers, their revolutionary impact on 
Victorian Europe, and their role in shaping contemporary society. Liebowitz. 


United States by Period 


Hist. 140-1, 141-2 (40, 41) History of American Civilization, | and Il 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Offered as a year course; or either half may be taken separately. 


Hist. 140-1: Topical development of American political and social institutions from the 18th century 
through the Reconstruction period. Halko. 


Hist. 141-2: Beginning with a consideration of implications of Reconstruction, the course will sur- 
vey major economic problems in the new industrial age, the role of minorities in shaping urban de- 
velopment, the liberal spirit of reform, and the rise of America to world power. Solomon. 


Hist. 143-2 (43) United States Colonial History 4 sem. hrs. 

The European background of the migrations to America, the settlement of the colonies, their inter- 
nal development and growth, the role they played in the British Empire, and the forces leading to the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1776. Halko. 


[Hist. 240-2 (145) America Before the Revolution, 1760-1776: Massachusetts Bay (Seminar) 4 sem. 
hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

An examination of the pre-Revolutionary society of Massachusetts Bay and the disintegration of its 
pattern of loyalty to Parliament and King. A research paper will be required of each student. Halko. 


United States by Topics 


Hisi. 151-2 (51) American Constitutional History, 1789 to the Present 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Hist. 140, 141, or consent of the instructor. 

The development of American law as reflected in historical judicial decisions. Traces the history of 
the Supreme Court through the major crises of American history, state-rights versus nationalism in 
the 19th century, and human rights and civil liberties in the 20th. Hal/ko. 


[Hist. 152-2 (52) Race and Society 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

An historical analysis of racism in America and the development of race relations. Race and the ide- 
ology of racism will be examined within the framework of black-white power relations, the condi- 
tions of black life and movement, and the ideas and practices of white leaders, movements, and 
institutions. There will be a mid-term or optional oral report and a final examination. Solomon. 


Hist. 153-2 (53) United States Foreign Policy from 1900 4 sem. hrs. 
An examination of the origins, values and assumptions, and historical record of American diplo- 
macy since the turn of the century. The course will considera range of issues and foreign policy 


developments from the emergence of imperialism and colonialism to the Cold War and the Vietnam 
epoch. Solomon. 


Hist. 154-1 (54) The Great Depression 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Hist. 140 and 141 or consent of the instructor. 
An examination of the intellectual and social movements of the 1930s. The politics of the New Deal, 


along with literary and intellectual currents will be considered. Films, records, and eye-witness ac- 
counts of the depression will be utilized. Solomon. 


Hist. 155-2 (55) Social Forces in American History 4 sem. hrs. 
An examination of the impact of dissenting social movements upon American historical develop- 
ment. The labor movement, aspects of the women’s rights movement, and dissenting political 
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movements will be considered in terms of their ideologies and impact upon the larger society. So/o- 
mon, K. Lyman. 


Hist. 157-1 (57) Women in American History 4 sem. hrs. 

An analysis of women’s economic and social roles from colonial times to the present as well as an 
analysis of politically-oriented women’s rights movements and recurring feminism. Each student 
will research a topic in depth and discussion will center on developing a historiography of women in 
America. Kohlstedt. 


Hist. 158-2 (58) Science and Medicine in American Society 4 sem. hrs. 

An investigation of science and medicine to understand how the experts influenced and in turn were 
influenced by their society. Specific issues explored through case studies include: the relationship 
between scientific discovery and public policy, the emergence of the research scientist, and the 
conception of science as a tool for social change. Kohl/stedt. 


| Hist. 159-1 Afro-American Political and Social Thought 4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the rise and development of the black movement and ideology in search of free- 
dom in America. Questions and events considered will range from the relationship between black 
and white in 17th-century America to the contemporary civil rights movement. Solomon. 


Hist. 244-2 (153-155) Perspectives on Nineteenth-Century America 4 sem. hrs. 

Topic for 1974-1975 will be the development of higher education for women in the 19th century, with 
special research emphasis on the factors which shaped the founding of Simmons College and its 
early program. Students will be expected to do independent research that will include oral history. 
Kohlistedt. 


[Hist. 247-2 (152) Du Bois (Seminar) 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Hist. 152, 159, or consent of the instructor. 

| An intensive study of the life and writings of W. E. B. Du Bois and the impact of his work upon the 
main currents of black thought and movements in the 20th century. Readings will be drawn from the 
rapidly expanding published literature. Solomon. 


Hist. 248-1 (158) The Recent Past in America, 1945 to Present (Seminar) 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: work in a chronologically appropriate course in American history or literature or consent of 
the instructor. 

An analysis of the social, intellectual, and cultural currents of post-World War Il America. The con- 
sequences of the war, the Bomb, McCarthyism, the estrangement and dissent of the 1960s will be 
considered. Works of fiction, drama, and political and social criticism will be examined. Each stu- 
dent will present a report on an aspect of the course and take a final oral examination. Solomon. 


Africa 


Hist. 171-2 (71) History of Africa 4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to the history and civilization of Africa from the early Christian era to the present with 
emphasis on traditional cultural patterns and societies, interaction with Europe, and the emergence 
of modern African nations. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe. 


[Hist. 173-1 (73) African Studies: Slavery and Deprived Status in Traditional and Colonial Africa 

4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

A comparative study of slavery and deprived status in traditional and colonial African societies. The 
general focus will be on the interpersonal relationship between the higher and lower classes in such 

_ institutions as serfdom, forced labor, and political and social deprivation. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe. 


[Hist. 175-2 (75) Social Movements and Change in Africa 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

An intensive study of a select variety of 19th and 20th century movements of protest and change in 
colonial and post-colonial Africa. Topics will include wars of resistance against white minority rule, 
military intervention in African politics, and the growing emphasis on socialism. Nwachukwu- 
Ogedengbe. 


Hist. 250-1, 2 (65) Directed Study: Senior Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereqg.: Hist. 295 or 298 or 299, and consent of the Department. 

Required for honors candidates in history. Includes a senior thesis and a comprehensive examina- 
tion. Members of the Department. 


Hist. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study 4-8 sem. hrs. 
See page 30. Members of the Department. 
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Hist. 280-2 (61) Seminar and Field Work 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

A series of seminars relating to museums, local archives, and publishing institutions. The course 
will introduce students to occupations and research open to historians. Each student will do field 
work at one such institution throughout the semester, and students will regularly meet to discuss 
their projects. A final research paper, related to the field work experience, is required. Kohi/stedt. 
inter-Institutional Courses (Offered at Emmanuel College) 

Students interested in taking history courses for full credit at Emmanuel College should consult the 
Emmanuel catalog. 


inter-Departmental Courses 


Ed. 475-1 The Teaching of Social Studies and History (Secondary School) 4 sem. hrs. 
See page 69 for description. Administered jointly by the Departments of Education and History. 
K. Lyman. 


Amer. St. 365-1 (190) Problems in American History and Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
See page 142 for description. Koh/stedt, Sterne. 


Afro-Amer. St. 110, 111 (10, 11) Introduction to Afro-American Studies 4 sem. hrs. each semester 
See page 139 for description. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe, members of the faculty. 


Gov. 155-1 The Middle East: Historical and Diplomatic Dimensions of Arab-Israeli Relations 4 sem. 
hrs. 

A study of the history and culture of the Jewish and Arab peoples of the Middle East. Emphasis on 
the domestic and international problems arising from the formation of Israel, including the Palestin- 
ian question, and the involvement of the Great Powers in the Middle East. Tollefson, Nwachukwu- 
Ogedengbe. 


Faculty 


Henry James Halko, Ph.D. Professor of History and Chairman of the Department of History 
William Frederick Kahl, Ph.D. Professor of History 
John Cleary Hunter, Ph.D. Professor of History 
Mark |. Solomon, Ph.D. Associate Professor of History 
Kingsley Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe, Ph.D. Associate Professor of History 
TRichard Bardwell Lyman, Jr., A.M. Assistant Professor of History 
Sally Gregory Kohlistedt, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of History 
Ruth Prelowski Liebowitz, Ph.D. Lecturer in History 


Ruth O. Hirsch, A.B. Secretary for the Departments of American Studies, Economics, Government, 
and History 

Evelyn Harker, S.B. Secretary for the Departments of American Studies, Economics, Government, 
and History 


tOn sabbatical leave, 1st semester 1974-75 
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Department of Management 


For every career there is a business associated with it. A thorough understanding of 
management concepts and applications can prepare the student to meet challenges on 
all fronts—personal, social, and professional. 

The flexibility inherent in the Department of Management curriculum encourages stu- 
dents to explore their own interests and aptitudes, then develop them through a program 
of study that points to specific career goals. This flexibility means that programs can be 
established along conventional lines or can be loosely structured, depending upon the 
goals of the students. 

The Management Department, because of this flexibility and its diverse course offer- 
ings, prepares women for many varied careers and graduate school (see below). This 
preparation is further enhanced by the availability of internship experiences. 


Concentration in Management 

Management refers to the directing, supervising, or implementing of the affairs of both 
profit and non-profit organizations. The intellectual challenge of management comes 
from the need to apply and adapt theories of the general disciplines to specific theories, 
concepts, and applications peculiar to the process of managing. 


Principle |— Breadth: All students of management should begin their studies by devel- 
oping a broad base in the three theoretical and applied areas of management: the analyti- 
cal, the behavioral, and the conceptual. Every concentrator in management takes the 
following courses to fulfill the breadth requirement: Financial Accounting, Dynamics of 
Management, Business and its Environment, Managerial Accounting, and Marketing. 
The student also takes a year of economics (Economics 101 and 102) as a foundation for 
understanding the economic environment in which management decisions are made. The 
work in the Department is climaxed by eight semester hours of work in internship, inde- 
pendent study, or seminar experience at the senior level. 


Principle II— Depth: Management is a broad field. Therefore, all students are expected 
to select a special area within which they achieve a depth of knowledge through a care- 
fully planned sequential program (see below). The student would take 12 to 16 semester 
hours of courses, selected in consultation with her adviser, to achieve her academic 
goal. These courses could be selected from many disciplines depending on their rele- 
vance to her career. 


Principle I1I— Theory and Application: All education work in the field of management 
should span the distance between theory about the operations of any organization and 
the ways in which a manager can effect changes in them. In the study of management, 
students must learn not only theory but also application. Therefore, a student’s program 
of concentration in management should include a careful balance of course work and 
internship which enables her to test theory in the real practice of management. She is 
also provided with sufficient exposure to actual organizations so she may formulate her 
own personal theories about the process of management as she observes it in present 
practice. It is the tension that exists between theories of the ideal and practices of the 
real that provides the student with the opportunity for challenge and creativity in a career 
in management. 


Requirements 


Prerequisites: Economics 101 and 102 Principles of Economics 
Management 120 Financial Accounting 
Management 125 Managerial Accounting 
Management 127 Dynamics of Management 
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Management 128 Business and Its Environment 
Management 150 Marketing 


Sequential Depth: 12 to 16 semester hours in courses relevant to the student’s career 
pattern. 


Theory and Application: Related Independent Study or Internship and Management 
290, Advanced Management Seminar. 

It is strongly recommended that students concentrating in management take Mathe- 
matics 108, Introductory Statistics, and Mathematics 189, Mathematics of Decision 
Making. 

AGAG those suggested career patterns that might use management as a base are 
accounting, advertising, company publications and public relations, hospital and health 
services, international business, law, management of minority enterprises, marketing, 
office management, operations research, personnel management, retailing, and small 
business management. 

The Department believes that it is essential that students work closely with their ad- 
visers in planning their concentration in management. Students should seek a Depart- 
mental adviser as soon as their interests become focused, or if they wish to explore the 
possibilities of this concentration. Students are assigned advisers by applying to the 
Department. 


Non-Concentrators: Since college women are expected to be leaders in whatever ca- 
reer they choose, the Department of Management feels that the knowledge of manage- 
ment principles is essential for every college-educated woman. The curriculum in the 
Department has been planned, therefore, so that anon-concentrator can choose the five 
core courses (Financial Accounting, Managerial Accounting, Dynamics of Management, 
Business and Its Environment, and Marketing) and whatever other management offerings 
fit into her career objectives. These can be used as electives or to satisfy the social sci- 
ence depth requirement of the College. 


Management of Minority Enterprises: The Department of Management is committed toa 
concern for the needs of minority groups in achieving their goals. The responsibility for 
minority leadership in the immediate future will surely rest in large measure on the col- 
lege-educated persons. Since every career has a business associated with it, it seems 
desirable, therefore, that management education be a part of the college experience of 
minority persons. To meet this need, as well as the need of any person in management, 
the Department has incorporated into existing courses some cases concerning minority 
institutions. Also, a special course has been designed called ‘The Black Community and 
Organizational Design.” The Department believes that a person who combines the Afro- 
American Studies Program with a concentration in management is better prepared to 
assume positions of leadership in the community. 


International Business: The field of international business offers excellent opportunities 
for women with a good command of a language who are interested in business and/or 
management. Because the opportunities are so diverse, the Department strongly recom- 
mends that students interested in international business consult with the members of 
the Foreign Language and Management Departments to plan an individualized program 
of study. 


Interdepartmental Concentrations 


Finance 
We live in amoney economy. To live most effectively one must be aware of the interrela- 
tionships of the various components that comprise our economic society. 

The interrelationship between those areas of study from the Departments of Manage- 
ment and Economics, complemented and supplemented by areas from other depart- 
ments, has resulted in the interdepartmental concentration in finance. 

The concentration offers an integrated approach to the conceptual and operational 
aspects of business and investment finance; the functions of financial institutions and 
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money markets; the dynamics of financial administration; and the economic and mana- 
gerial implications of business transactions as they relate to industrial and business 
corporations, public organizations, governmental units, educational institutions, and 
service agencies. 

The finance concentration is designed to fulfill the needs of those students who wish 
to go to graduate school, and also of those who wish to enter immediate employment 
upon graduation. Many opportunities are available in such areas as commercial, savings, 
and investment banking; insurance; brokerage firms; financial departments of business 
and non-business organizations; and financial administration in government. 

The plan of study, to be prepared cooperatively by student and adviser, will consist of 
a combination of theory and applied-theory areas of study individually tailored to the 
Career or graduate school goals of the student in a flexible yet clearly focused direction. 


Requirements 

Economics 101, 102 Principles of Economics 
Management 120 Financial Accounting 
Management 125 Managerial Accounting 
Management 158 Stock Market Investments 
Economics 131 Money and Banking 


The Senior Integrative Seminar requirement will be satisfied by taking independent study 
or internship or Economics 250, Economics Research Seminar, and Management 290, 
Advanced Management Seminar. 


Selected Electives: eight semester hours from management, economics, government, 
mathematics. To be selected by student in consultation with adviser. 


Other Interdepartmental Concentrations 

Corporate and Institutional Publishing and Public Relations, see page 52. 
Advertising, see page 52. 

Mathematics-Management, see page 105. 


Graduate Programs 
For information about the Graduate Program in Management see page 158. 


Courses 


Mgt. 120-1 (20) Financial Accounting 4 sem. hrs. 

Current and recommended concepts of accounting. Major emphasis on financial control and its 
attendant implications in the decision-making process. Special attention to financial statements 
and their interrelationships. Analysis and interpretation of accounting data and their related signifi- 
cance to financial problems of the entity. Parente. 


Mgt. 125-2 (25) Managerial Accounting 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120. 

A logical continuation of accounting. Accounting processes are explored concomitantly with gen- 
erally accepted accounting theories. Partnerships. Comprehensive coverage of corporate opera- 
tions. Cash flows, budgetary controls, cost relations. Opportunity provided to compare, create, and 
discover more effectual means of solving managerial accounting based problems. 


[Mgt. 126-1 (26) The Black Community and Organizational Design 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

Designed to give minorities maximum opportunity, through the development of broad business and 
management concepts, to assess present and future environmental trends in relationship to how 
they might affect the particular minority community in question. Analysis of various leadership 
styles peculiar to their particular ethnic group giving consideration to the implication of adopting 
similar or different management styles. Review of present community institutions with a chance to 
redesign or to create entirely new organizational structures. Coverdale. 


Mgt. 127-1, 2 (27) Dynamics of Management 4 sem. hrs. 

Study of the development of the modern organization; its structure, dynamics, administration, and 
work distribution. Emphasis on the organization as a dynamic culture and on the emergent behavior 
of the people involved. A variety of organization types compared and differentiated. Strong empha- 
sis on group discussions and developing one’s own management style. Warren. 
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Mgt. 128-1, 2 (28) Business and Its Environment 4 sem. hrs. 

The examination of business actions and their impact on the contemporary society. Emphasis will 
be placed on analyzing and evaluating the interaction of the external (political, social, legal, eco- 
nomic, etc.) and internal (employees, stockholders, management) forces that establish the stim- 
ulus-response mechanism between business and its environment. It is recommended that Manage- 
ment 127 be taken before Management 128. Coverdale. 


[Mgt. 134-1 (34) Communications in Management 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Theoretical and practical applications of communications principles. Oral and written expression to 
accomplish human relations objectives necessary for success in working with, and influencing other 
persons. Principles developed by use of cases involving the writing of business letters, reports, 
newsletters, and memoranda; and the conducting of conferences, interviews, platform speeches, 
and other forms of oral communications. Baldwin. 


Mgt. 135-2 (35) Management of Information Systems 4 sem. hrs. 

Concepts of computer science and its significance to management decision-making. Capabilities of 
computers as aids in forecasting, problem solving, and decision-making. Impact on business of 
various data processing systems. Students will learn to evaluate existing systems in terms of par- 
ticular organizational needs and to create appropriate adaptations. Coverdale. 


Mgt. 137-2 (37) Behavioral Implications for Women in Management 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: third and fourth year students only, by consent of the instructor. 

Study of interpersonal behavior and career development of women in managerial work. Considerable 
emphasis placed on the psychological, sociological, anthropological, and semantic difficulties that 
arise in diadic relationships and their meaning for women in management positions in the organiza- 
tional setting. Study of current research findings on these issues as well as on career development 
for women in business. A major interviewing project, intensive readings, case analysis, and class 
discussion. Hennig, Jardim. 


Mgt. 138-1 (38) The Law and Society 4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the underlying legal principles governing business conduct and their impact on business 
policy. Consumer law and its relationship to the manufacturer and consumer. An in-depth analysis 
of the court system. Particular attention to torts, criminal law, guaranties, warranties, and con- 
tracts. Lectures, cases, and field trips. Warren. 


Mgt. 139-2 (39) The Manager and the Law 4 sem. hrs. 

This advanced law course includes the employer-employee and principal-agent relationships, real 
and personal property, secured credit sales, legal substitutes for money, incorporation and partner- 
ships, government regulations, and labor law. Lecturers, cases, and field trips. Warren. 


[Mgt. 143-2 (43) Cost Accounting Analysis 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120. 

Cost determination, procedures, controls, and analysis are developed by interpretation of the three 
cost elements: materials, labor, overhead. Application to the job cost system, process cost system, 
and standard cost system. Emphasis on managerial usefulness of cost accounting data in the evalu- 
ation of alternative courses of action. Parente. 


[Mgt. 144-1 (44) Taxation 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Strong emphasis on individual income tax preparation, together with some explanation of partner- 
ship and corporation income tax procedures. Cohesive coverage of the most important Code pro- 
visions and how they can be used for tax planning and minimization. Parente. 


Mgt. 147-1, 2 (47) Organizational Behavior 4 sem. hrs. 

Managerial applications of behavioral sciences as related to modern organizations. Implications of 
interpersonal behavior problems for individual and group productiveness, creativity, and satisfac- 
tion. Social psychology of group processes. Readings combined with extensive group discussions 
and case analyses. Coverdale. 


Mgt. 149-1 Production Management 4 sem. hrs. 

An operating course that stresses the planning, supervision, control, and execution of the activities 
involved in the manufacture of goods and services. The course will include such topics as the mea- 
surement and simplification of work, the work capabilities of men and machines and their interrela- 
tionships, the nature of different types of manufacturing technologies from machining and process- 


ing to assembly, the planning and scheduling of output, and the management of inventories. Cases, 
lectures, field trips. 


Mgt. 150-1 (50) Marketing 4 sem. hrs. 
An introduction to the concepts of marketing management; philosophy, strategy, and planning: The 
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course analyzes the ways in which goods move from production into consumption. Particular em- 
phasis on the role of marketing, consumer behavior, marketing mix, and the marketer in American 
business. Lecturers, cases, and field trips. It is recommended that Management 127 be taken before 
Management 150. 


Mgt. 152-2 (52) Advertising Policies and Methods 4 sem. hrs. 

Advertising studied as a marketing tool. Topics include the function of advertising; when and for 
what kinds of products advertising is used; the advertising campaign; evaluation of advertising; and 
the ethical and moral issues surrounding advertising. Students will create advertising campaigns as 
a major project in this course. 


[Mgt. 153-1 (53) Consumer Behavior 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

A behavioral approach to marketing and consumer behavior. The individual as a psychological entity 
is the unit of study. Discussion of the following areas as they pertain to consumer behavior: cogni- 
tion, learning, motivation and personality, attitudes and attitude change, group memberships and 
influences, social class and life style, and the impact of culture. Lecturers, cases, and field trips. 


[Mgt. 154-1 (54) Monetary Management 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Theories and applications of investment alternatives, such as real estate, mutual funds, insurance, 
estate planning. Risks, estimation of expected returns, and the multi-dimensions of money man- 
agement. Models of programs designed by students to meet goals based on individual character- 
istics and capabilities. Parente. 


Mgt. 156-1, 2 (56) Personnel Administration 4 sem. hrs. 

Dynamics of personnel management to include such areas as line and staff relationships, manage- 
ment by objectives, sensitivity training, procurement and development, salary administration, and 
individual motivation and goals. Analysis of current practices and major problems of personnel ad- 
ministration through the use of lectures, cases, and role playing. Warren. 


Mgt. 157-2 (57) Labor Relations 4 sem. hrs. 

Concentration primarily on the difficulties that arise in the administration of the collective bargain- 
ing relationship. The history and important characteristics of the American labor movement; special 
problems concerned with management of labor relations under a collective bargaining agreement. 
Examination of the relationship between union-management relations and public policy. Warren. 


Mgt. 158-1 (58) Stock Market Investments 4 sem. hrs. 

Financial and economic implications of security market functions and operations. Appraisal and 
analysis of securities and investment media. Investment standards, risks, and portfolio objectives. 
Independent reading and research. Student committees manage actual stock portfolio with member 
brokerage firm. Parente. 


Mgt. 159-2 (59) Managerial Finance 4 sem. hrs. 

Relevant theories of financing business organizations are reported through case study problems 
combining the theoretical and environmental frames of reference. Financial and economic alterna- 
tives considered in the determination of policy and related resources desirable for obtaining, man- 
aging, and using capital funds for optimum results. 


[Mgt. 161-2 (61) International Marketing 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

A study of marketing from a multi-national point of view as opposed to the traditional definition of 

marketing as it is practiced in the United States. The consequences of changing from a national to 

international marketing orientation, involving all aspects of the marketing philosophy and mix, are 
studied in depth. Each student will also become involved in an in-depth study of the market charac- 
teristics of a country of her choice. 


Mgt. 163-2 (63) Marketing Research 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 150. 

The concepts and applications of marketing research are introduced through the marketing manage- 
ment approach. The course emphasizes basic methodology and the special techniques used in re- 
search procedures and their application to marketing, advertising and sales, questionnaire design, 
and product and survey techniques. Lectures, cases, field trips, and a project. 


Mgt. 270-1, 2 (70) Internship Credit to be arranged 

Prereq.: student must be in her senior year. 

A one-semester internship program providing off-campus field experiences for students preparing 
for careers in management or finance. The experience may be in one of many different kinds of or- 
ganizations, i.e., hospital, social agency, bank, store, government agency, or business firm. The 
assignment will be closely related to the student’s needs and professional goals and will be planned 
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with the instructor. The student will spend approximately 25 hours a week on field work and concur- 
rently take two courses at Simmons or another accredited college or work full-time for 16 semester 
hours credit. Applications must be filed before March 1 for the fall semester, and before October 1 
for the spring semester. Baldwin. 


Mgt. 290-1, 2 (69) Advanced Management Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Mgt. 120, 127, 128 or the core for the finance concentration or consent of the instructor. 
Senior standing. 

Senior integrative seminar using case approach. Cases, presented by businessmen, are built upon 
actual situations in diverse types of organizations. Cases are selected to cover many areas of man- 
agement and require knowledge of the analytical, behavioral, and conceptual areas of management. 
Free interchange of ideas between students and businessmen. Baldwin. 


Post-Baccalaureate Programs Leading to a Diploma 

The Department offers a one-year program for graduates of approved colleges whose 
undergraduate programs have been largely academic. The program permits concentrated 
study in management, retailing, or finance, and leads to the Diploma in Management. A 
total of 32 semester hours of work is required, of which 24 semester hours must be taken 
in the field of- concentration. The program of each student is planned in consultation with 
the Chairman of the Department, and may include any courses for which prerequisites 
are satisfied. A typical program for a student concentrating in management, for example, 
might include such courses as the following: 


Management 120 Financial Accounting 
Management 127 Dynamics of Management 
Management 128 Business and Its Environment 
Management 138 The Law and Society 
Management 147 Organizational Behavior 
Management 156 Personnel Administration 
Management 290 Management Seminar 
Electives 4 semester hours 


The flexibility of the program permits the selection of courses to meet varying objec- 
tives of individual students. 

A student who wishes to concentrate in retailing or finance may select, in consultation 
with the Chairman, specialized courses in these fields. Such programs would include 
most of the courses required of undergraduates. 


Faculty 


Woodrow W. Baldwin, Ed.D. Professor of Management and Chairman of the Department of Manage- 
ment 
ttLeo John Parente, Ph.D. Professor of Accounting and Finance 
Margaret Hennig, D.B.A. Associate Professor of Management 
Anne Jardim, D.B.A. Associate Professor of Management 
Bruce W. Warren, M.B.A. Assistant Professor of Management 
Charles A. Coverdale, M.B.A. Assistant Professor of Management 


Carol Radley Secretary for the Department of Management 


Associates, 1973-74 


David L. Barrett Associate in Management 
Teamsters Joint Council-New England 


Donald E. Coverdale, M.Ed. Associate in Management 
Amherst Middle School 


Robert F. Giroux, S.B. Associate in Management 
Harvard University 


Barry Grieff, M.D. Associate in Management 
Harvard Business School 


Charles P. Jones, M.B.A. Associate in Management 
Jordan Marsh Company 


ttOn sabbatical leave, 2nd semester 1974-75 
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R.G. Larsen, B.S.M.E. Associate in Management 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 


William Libby, A.B. Associate in Finance 
Tucker, Anthony, & R. L. Day, Boston 


John Sisko Associate in Finance 
Dean Witter & Company, Inc. 


Mildred Ravenell, J.D., LL.M. Associate in Management 
Director of Admissions, Boston University Law School 


William Willier, A.B., J.D. Associate in Management 
Boston College Law School 


Gil Wolpe, M.B.A. Associate in Management 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
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The Prince Program in Retail Management 


The Prince Program in Retail Management is a special program within the undergraduate 
curriculum of Simmons College. Consisting of three sequential courses and a full se- 
mester senior internship, it must be selected in addition to another concentration. The 
program does not, in itself, constitute a concentration. It may be selected in addition to 
any concentration of the student’s own interest, and it is particularly compatible with 
such closely related subjects as management. As a separate program, the Prince Pro- 
gram in Retail Management prepares women to enter retail management careers in busi- 
ness and other organizations with adequate preparation to sustain a beginning career. 
Long term careers in management might require later in-depth graduate study. 

Each course in the Prince Program relates to each other course and, consequently, 
following the introductory course students choosing to enter the program are expected 
to complete the entire program including the full semester internship in the senior year. 
The first course, Retail Management 120, may be taken by itself. All courses will include 
both breadth and depth materials and will be organized around specific managerial con- 
cepts. The program’s courses will be sequential in nature and thus should be taken in 
their specific order. All students entering the Prince Program are encouraged to have 
broad liberal arts programs and to complete Economics 101 and Economics 102 as basic 
preparation for the program. 


Program 
Recommended prerequisites: Economics 101 and 102. 


Requirements 


Retail Management 120 Exploring the Retail Environment 

Retail Management 130 Quantitative Data as a Tool for Retail Decisions 
Retail Management 140 Seminar in Retail Management 

Selected Electives 

Retail Management 270 Internship 


The program is anxious to meet the needs of the individual student through adaptable 
program planning and internship placement. Students who may be interested in the pos- 
sibilities of retailing as a career should consult the Director. 


Courses 


Retail Management 120 (20) Exploring the Retail Environment 4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the retailing organizations. Application of concepts and theories of management 
and behavioral and organizational theory to key reference groups in retailing: consumers, sales- 
force, buyers, managers, and service units. Exploration of career patterns and the relevant educa- 
tional and organizational preparation for management careers in retailing. Use of management 
cases and games, simulation techniques, and field study. 


Retail Management 130 (30) Quantitative Data as a Tool for Retail Decisions 4 sem. hrs. 

The quantitative knowledge, skills, and tools to manage a retail business. This course identifies the 
need for quantitative materials and teaches the methods for data gathering, data analysis, and the 
use of such data for improving the quality and reducing the risk of decision-making. Applications to 
consumer research, market research, the buying function, inventory systems and control, and retail 
decision-making. Cases and laboratory simulation. 


Retail Management 270 (70) Internship 72 sem. hrs. 

Under the joint direction of a business executive and a Simmons faculty member, the student will 
hold aresponsible position in an area of retail management of her own choosing, either in the Bos- 
ton area or another location. In addition to fulfilling specific responsibilities to the organization, she 


will also undertake certain goals in educational research, to be determined by herself and her 
adviser. 
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Department of Mathematics 


The increasing complexity and quantification of our society has made mathematics im- 
portant to people trying to solve problems in such diverse fields as sociology, econom- 
ics, physics, psychology, and biology. In addition, mathematics continues to appeal to 
many as an art form or game. 

The concentration in mathematics is designed to provide a strong background as well 
as to expose students to the major areas of mathematics. By her choice of electives, a 
student may prepare herself for graduate school or for a career in teaching, statistics, 
business or scientific programming, or operations research. 

Furthermore, many opportunities exist for students who are interested in mathematics 
and other disciplines. Interdepartmental concentrations exist with the Biology, Chemis- 
try, Economics, Education, Management, Nursing, Psychology, and Physics Depart- 
ments. Other fields may also be combined fruitfully with mathematics. Students inter- 
ested in joint concentrations should consult with the chairmen of the departments in- 
volved. 


Concentration in Mathematics 


Requirements 

Mathematics 110, 111, 120, 121, 124, and 125 (all normally completed by the end of the 
sophomore year); Mathematics 130; 12 more semester hours from mathematics courses 
numbered in 130’s and 140’s; Mathematics 176. (Mathematics 176 is normally taken in 
the junior year, although students may take it earlier.) The choice and timing of electives 
should be guided by the Department’s Handbook, and must be approved by the student’s 
adviser. With the approval of the chairman, a mathematics course numbered 250, 260, or 
290 may be used as one of the three elective courses. There is an honors program in 
mathematics. 


Independent Study. Mathematics 130, 143, 146, and 290 require a large degree of inde- 
pendent work and may be used to fulfill the independent study requirement. In addition, 
the Mathematics Department has set up Mathematics 250 and 260 programs involving 
independent reading, programming projects, and running tutorials. 


Courses 


Math. 101-1, 2 (03) Introduction to Mathematics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: recommendation of the Department. 

Number systems. Systems of Equations. Problem solving. Does not fulfill requirements of mathe- 
matics concentration. Sankowsky. 


Math. 104-1, 2 (02) Finite Mathematics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: high school algebra. 

The language of mathematics; set theory and logic, introduction to relations and functions. Also 
proofs and the mechanics of proving elementary theorems; the philosophy of proof construction. 
Intended primarily for those who have been afraid of mathematics. Does not fulfill requirements of 
mathematics concentration. Members of the Department. 


Math. 108-1, 2 (01) Introductory Statistics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: high school algebra. 

Intended primarily for students in the biological, behavioral, or social sciences. Elementary princi- 
ples of probability; binomial and normal distributions; sample statistics; estimation and testing of 
Statistical hypotheses; non-parametric tests; linear regression and correlation. Does not count to- 
wards Departmental credit. Members of the Department. 


Math. 110-1 (10) Calculus | 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: trigonometry and coordinate geometry or consent of the instructor. 
Review of analytic geometry. Limits. Differential calculus. Applications to maxima, minima, physi- 
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cal problems, etc. Introduction to use of computer terminals. See Note following Mathematics 111 
description. Members of the Department. 


Math. 111-2 (11) Calculus Il 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 110 or equivalent. 

Integral calculus and applications to area, etc. Transcendental functions. Techniques of integration. 
Polar coordinates. Improper integrals. Members of the Department. 


NOTE: Students who are taking Physics 112, 113 concurrently may elect to enroll in a special com- 
bined section of the two courses for a total of eight or 16 semester hours, which will cover all the 
material in Mathematics 110, 111 and Physics 112, 113, as well as topics in the philosophy of sci- 
ence such as the nature of mathematical and physical truth and deductive and inductive inference. 
Interested students should consult the chairmen of the two departments. Menzin and Prenowitz. 


Math. 120-1 (24) Calculus Ill 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 111 or equivalent. 

Vectors in 3-D space. Elementary analytic geometry of curves and surfaces in three dimensions. 
Partial derivatives. Double integrals. 


Math. 121-2 (25) Calculus IV 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math 120. 

Multiple integration. Line and surface integrals. Infinite series and Taylor's theorem. Ordinary differ- 
ential equations. Fourier series. 


Math. 124-1 (22) Linear Algebra 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: sophomore standing or consent of the instructor. 

Real vector spaces. Linear transformations. Inner products. Matrix theory and determinants. Appli- 
cations. Selected topics from complex vector spaces, dual spaces, differential operators, etc. 
Garberson. 


Math. 125-2 (23) Algebraic Structures 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 124. 

Set theory and basic number systems. Groups, rings, integral domains, and fields. Prime decompo- 
sition of integers. Selected topics from field extensions, Sylow groups, and ring theory. 


Math. 130-1 (48) Introduction to Real Analysis-I 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 121 and 124. 

Preliminary discussion of set theory. The set of real numbers. Sequences and series. Elementary 
topology of the real line. Continuity of functions of a real variable. Browder. 


Math. 131-2 (49) Introduction to Real Analysis-ll 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 130. 

Continuity and differentiability of functions of a real variable. Spaces of continuous functions. Mea- 
sure theory and introduction to Lesbegue integration. Browder. 


Math. 132-1 (32) Topics in Geometry 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 111 and 124. 

Offered at Emmanuel College as Math. 318. 

A selection of topics from projective geometry, affine geometry, Euclidean and non-Euclidean ge- 
ometries, inversive geometry. Keezer. 


Math. 138-1 (30) Probability Theory 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 121. 

General probability distributions. Moments and moment generating functions. Transformation of 
variables. Addition and limit theorems. Stochastic processes. Go/dman. 


Math. 139-2 (31) Mathematical Statistics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Math. 138. 
Point and interval estimation. Principles of estimation. Tests of hypotheses. Neyman-Pearson the- 


ory. Likelihood ratio tests. Sequential tests. Non-parametrics tests. Decision functions. Bayes solu- 
tions. Goldman. 


Math. 141-2 (43) Complex Variables 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Math. 130. 


Complex number system. Analytic functions, differentiation and the Cauchy-Riemann equations. 
Complex integration. Taylor and Laurent series and residues. Conformal mapping. Garberson. 
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Math. 143-2 (46) Elementary Topology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 130. 

Topological spaces. Connectedness and compactness. Limits and continuity. Separation and coun- 
tability axioms. Metric spaces. Completeness. Garberson. 


(Math. 145-2 (37) Topics in Algebra 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Prereq.: Math. 125. 

Content varies from year to year. Topics will be chosen from Galois theory, ring and module theory, 
number theory, theory of group representations, and homological algebra. Menzin. 


Math. 146-1 (41) Numerical Methods 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 121, 124, and 176. 

Numerical solutions of polynomial equations. Differences and interpolation. Numerical differentia- 
tion and integration. Extensive programming. 


Math. 176-1 (53) Introduction to Fortran IV Programming 4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to machine language and organization of digital computers. Assembly and compila- 
tion. Detailed description of Fortran IV, including use of conditional statements, logical and array 
variables, functions, and subroutines. Fortran exercises run in both batch and time-sharing modes. 


Math. 177-2 (54) Systems Programming 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 176. 

Computer organization, modules, and architecture; programming systems including construction of 
assemblers, compilers, and operating systems with examples from OS360. Special topics such as 
computer graphics as time permits. Does not count towards mathematics concentration. 


Math. 179-2 (55) Statistics in Research 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 108. Junior standing or consent of the instructor. 

A study of the major types of statistical data analysis in the context of quasi-experimental designs, 
observational studies, and sample surveys. Special emphasis will be placed on the relationship be- 
tween the collection and analysis of data. Does not fulfill requirements of mathematics concentra- 
tion. Goldman. 


Math. 189-2 (51) Mathematics of Decision-Making 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 108 and junior standing or consent of the instructor. 

Applications of statistics to managerial, behavior science, and social science problems. Bayesian 
statistics. Game theory. Introduction to linear programming. Extensive use of computer terminals to 
solve problems. Does not count toward mathematics concentration. Goldman. 


Math. 250-1, 2 (60) Independent Study in Mathematics 
Members of the Department. 


Math. 260-1, 2 (65) Directed Study in Mathematics 
Members of the Department. 


Math. 290-1 Senior Seminar in Mathematics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: recommendation of the instructor. 

An advanced topic in mathematics will be investigated by students, with emphasis on developing 
research skills. The topic will usually draw on more than one area of mathematics. The topic for 
1974-75 is graph theory. Browder, Garberson. 


Faculty 


Margaret Schoenberg Menzin, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Mathematics and Chairman of the 
Department 

David S. Browder, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

John D. Garberson, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Robert N. Goldman, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Daniel A. Sankowsky, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
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Department of Nursing 


The concentration in nursing consists of six courses, five of which have clinical field 
work experience. A broad background in the arts and sciences with the concentration in 
nursing serves as a foundation for a variety of careers in professional nursing. The cur- 
riculum is designed to prepare graduates for practice in the many settings in which 
health services are provided. Among these are community health agencies and pro- 
grams, clinics, hospitals, and extended-care facilities. Students in the concentration 
may select electives in other departments to allow depth of concentration in more than 
one area; this may lead to a dual concentration. Students who choose to combine con- 
centrations should discuss their plans early in the college career. 

This program is accredited by the National League for Nursing. The Department is an 
agency member of the Council of Baccalaureate and Higher Degree Programs of the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. 

Graduates are eligible to write the licensing examination given by the Board of Regis- 
tration in Nursing, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Satisfactory scores on this exam- 
ination entitle the applicant to practice as a registered nurse. Graduates are awarded the 
bachelor of arts degree and qualify for admission to graduate schools offering advanced 
degrees in nursing. 


Concentration in Nursing 
Nursing concepts are presented sequentially in the five clinical nursing courses with 
Clinical learning in health care agencies selected and guided by the faculty of the Depart- 
ment. Psycho-social concepts are a part of each course. It is an expectation of the De- 
partment that each student will complete a required experience that leads to an under- 
standing of group behavior and activity. Several options will be offered throughout the 
program. A student must pass the clinical practice component of each course with a let- 
ter grade of “C” or higher. 

The nature of the clinical facilities and resources available may make it necessary to 
limit the number of students in the nursing concentration. 


Requirements 

The required courses in the sciences and social sciences may be applied towards the 
College requirement for distribution and/or depth. The election of eight semester hours 
in the humanities will complete the distribution requirement. If the English and foreign 
language requirements must be met through the use of electives, it is advised that this be 
completed during the first and second years. Because of the sequential order of courses 
in the concentration, students interested in nursing are also advised to take the courses 
in chemistry and biology (see prerequisities) in the freshman year. Courses in the con- 
centration in nursing are taken in the following sequence. Individual exceptions may be 
arranged with the advice and consent of the Department. 


Health Science 150  WHealth Care Services and Public Policy 


Nursing 280 Nursing | 

Nursing 282 Nursing II 
Nursing 284 Nursing III 
Nursing 286 Nursing IV 
Nursing 288 Nursing V 


Prerequisites. Students must take Chemistry 111, Introductory Chemistry: Inorganic and 
Physical, and Chemistry 112, Introductory Chemistry: Organic, or Chemistry 113, Princi- 
ples of Chemistry, and Chemistry 112, Introductory Chemistry: Organic; Biology 113, 
Adaptations of Animals; Biology 122, Human Anatomy; Biology 121, Microbiology; and 
Biology 134, Physiology, by the end of the second year. It should be noted that some of 
these courses have prerequisites. Psychology 120, Introduction to Psychology, Psychol- 
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ogy 135, Developmental Psychology, and a sociology course must be completed by the 
end of the third year. 


Students in the Department of Nursing should anticipate the following approximate ex- 
penses in addition to their basic fees: uniforms, $150; transportation to clinical settings, 
$250. 


Courses 


[N10-1 Society and Health 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Historical and philosophical foundations of health care and the influence of society upon the devel- 
opment of the health professions. Discussion of theoretical concepts of professional practice. Inde- 
pendent study included. Members of the Department. 


N 280-2 (26) Nursing | 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Bio. 113, and Chem. 111, 112 or Chem. 113, 112. Prereq. or concurrent: Bio. 121, 122, 134 
and H.S. 150. 

Philosophy, concepts, and principles related to care of mothers and infants. Introduction to funda- 
mentals of nursing care. Clinical learning selected to provide opportunities for application of the- 
oretical knowledge. Members of the Department. 


N 282-1 (30) Nursing II 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: N280. 

Theory and practice related to the professional nurse role in the promotion of health, prevention of 
illness, and rehabilitation of children and adults. The student will have practice in assessing the 
health needs of individual patients and through problem solving will arrive at appropriate nursing 
interventions. A variety of settings will be utilized for clinical experience. Members of the Depart- 
ment. 


N 284-2 (32) Nursing III 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: N282. Prereq. or concurrent: Psych. 120, Psych. 135, sociology. 

Study of nursing care problems related to major pathophysiological conditions of adults and chil- 
dren. Intervention demonstrating the concepts of family-centered care during the crisis of hospitali- 
zation; continuity of care and rehabilitation will be studied and practiced. Opportunities provided to 
practice nursing care of increasing depth, complexity, and independence. Members of the Depart- 
ment. 


N 286-1; 288-2 (47, 48) Nursing IV; Nursing V 8 sem. hrs. each 

Prereqg.: N284; N286 is prerequisite for N288. 

A two-semester course promoting investigation of community programs and methods of nursing 
intervention established to meet health needs of the public. Theory and practice related to the 
nurse’s therapeutic use of self with individuals, families, and groups in the home and in mental 
health and community health facilities are stressed in both semesters. Second semester adds a 
team approach to the study of acommunity’s health problem. Members of the Department. 


N 290-1, 2 (44) Integrative Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 
Opportunity to associate knowledge and principles from general education and nursing to issues 


relevant to the group. Independence, self-direction, and understanding of processes of group inter- 
action are stressed. Members of the Department. 


N 250-1, 2 (46) Independent Study 4-8 sem. hrs. 

Prereg.: consent of the Department. 

Opportunity to study an issue or topic in nursing which is of significant interest to the student. An- 
alytic and critical approaches utilized in order to clarify and develop basic ideas. Members of the 
Department. 


Health Science 150-1 (50) Health Care Services and Public Policy 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to upperclassmen. 

Designed to explore the effect of current trends in governmental, social, and economic policy upon 
the health care delivery system. Examination of changes in national policy will provide clues to cur- 
rent and future developments in the health care field. The impact of these factors upon providers, 
consumers, payment mechanism, manpower needs, service content, and quality control methods 
will receive specific consideration. 
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Faculty 


“Elaine Church Hubbard, Ed.D. Associate Professor of Nursing and Chairman of the Department of 
Nursing 


Alice Marie Hosack, M.A., D.S. in Hyg. Professor of Nursing 

Ruth Jeanette Solberg, M.S.N. Associate Professor of Nursing 
Marjorie Burrill Keazirian, M.S. Associate Professor of Nursing 
Ann Elizabeth Lord, M.S. Associate Professor of Nursing 

Lois Estella Schoppee, M.S. in Ed. Associate Professor of Nursing 
Phyllis Parnes Moore, D.N.Sc. Associate Professor of Nursing 
Shirley Ann George, M.S. Assistant Professor of Nursing 

Helen Chorak McLaughlin, M.S. Assistant Professor of Nursing 
Linda Charnes, M.N. Assistant Professor of Nursing 


Associates 


Helen F. Morely, M.S. Clinical Associate in Nursing 
Mental Health Coordinator, East Boston-Winthrop Mental Health Clinic 


Arline C. Petrick, M.S. Clinical Associate in Nursing 
Director of Nursing, Erich Lindemann Mental Health Center 


*On sabbatical leave, 1974-75 
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Department of Nutrition 


The Department of Nutrition offers undergraduate concentrations in preparation fora 
variety of positions open to the college graduate professionally trained in the fields of 
nutrition and dietetics, or for graduate work in these areas. Career opportunities in diet- 
etics include positions in acute and long-term health care facilities, ambulatory care es- 
tablishments, voluntary and official health agencies, schools of nursing (teaching diet- 
etics), college and school food services, and industrial and commercial organizations. 

Positions in business, laboratories, and community health agencies are available to 
the young woman whose undergraduate preparation has emphasized foods, nutrition, 
and the biological sciences. In some cases, a year of graduate study is required in order 
to become qualified for these fields. 


Concentration in Dietetics 
Students who plan to apply for a dietetic internship accredited by the American Dietetic 
Association should take the following program: 


Nutrition 101-1, 2 Introduction to Foods 


Nutrition 102-2 Advanced Foods 

Nutrition 111-1, 2 Introduction to Nutrition 
Nutrition 113-1 Advanced Nutrition 

Nutrition 115-2 Medical Nutrition 

Nutrition 247-1 Quantity Food Administration 


In addition, the following science courses are required and should, if possible, be com- 
pleted by the end of the second year: 


Chemistry 111 Introductory Chemistry: Inorganic and Physical 
Chemistry 112 Introductory Chemistry: Organic 
Chemistry 123 Introductory Chemistry: Biological 


Biology 113 General Biology | 
Biology 121 Microbiology 
Biology 134 Physiology 
The following courses are also required and may be taken at any time: 
Psychology 120 Introduction to Psychology 
Management 156 Personnel Administration 
Mathematics 108 Introductory Statistics 
either 
Management 127 Dynamics of Management 
or 
Management 147 Organizational Behavior 
either 
Education 137 Family Relations 
or 
Sociology 125 Family and Kinship Systems 
at least one of the following: 
Education 305 Philosophy of Education 
Educational Psychology 135 Childhood and Adolescent Growth and 
Development 
Education 375 Curriculum and Methods in the Teaching of 
Nutrition and Home Economics 
Psychology 345 Learning 
and at least one of the following: 
Management 120 Financial Accounting 
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Management 137 Behavioral Implications for Women in 


Management 
Management 138 The Law and Society 
Management 157 Labor Relations 


Concentration in Foods and Nutrition 
Students who plan to pursue graduate work in these fields should take the following 


program: 


Nutrition 101-1, 2 Introduction to Foods 
Nutrition 102-2 Advanced Foods 
Nutrition 111-1, 2 Introduction to Nutrition 
Nutrition 113-1 Advanced Nutrition 
Nutrition 115-2 Medical Nutrition 
Chemistry 111 Introductory Chemistry: Inorganic and Physical 
Chemistry 112 Introductory Chemistry: Organic 
Chemistry 123 Introductory Chemistry: Biological 
Biology 113 General Biology | 
Biology 121 Microbiology 
Biology 134 Physiology 
Education 137 Family Relations 
or 
Sociology 125 Family and Kinship Systems 
Mathematics 108 Introductory Statistics 


Recommendations for Concentrations in Both Dietetics, and Foods and Nutrition 
Students should carefully plan their program to include selections from the following: 


Nutrition 121-1 Consumer Education 

Nutrition 231-2 Introduction to Clinical Dietetics 
Nutrition 237-1 Introduction to Community Nutrition 
Health Science 150-1 Health Care Services and Public Policy 
Biology 136 Genetics 

Biology 147 Host-Parasite Relationships 

Biology 152 Endocrinology 

Chemistry 101 Computer Appreciation/ Basic Programming 
Chemistry 113 Principles of Chemistry 

Chemistry 126 Analysis and Equilibrium 

Chemistry 132 The Equilibrium State 

Chemistry 147 Biochemistry 

Economics 101 Principles of Economics 

Economics 102 Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 110 Calculus | 

Mathematics 111 Calculus II 

Mathematics 120 Calculus III 

Mathematics 179 Statistics in Research 

Physics 110 Introductory Physics 

Sociology 136 Sociology of Urban Regions 


Required Independent Study or Seminar 

The degree requirement of eight semester hours of independent study or senior seminar 
may be met by Nutrition 231, 237, 250, or 280, or any seminar offered by the Department; 
individual study or field work, or an appropriate seminar in another department may be 
approved by the Department of Nutrition. 


Interdepartmental Concentration 
Students who pursue aconcentration in nutrition may combine it witha meaningful se- 
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quence of courses in other areas of study offered in the College. For example, a concen- 
tration in nutrition may be combined with courses in biology, chemistry, communica- 
tions, education, management, and/or sociology. 


Courses 


Ntr. 101-1, 2 Introduction to Foods 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: not open to first-semester freshmen. 

Application of scientific principles to food preparation. Meal management as influenced by food 
costs, nutritive and aesthetic values, available time, and sociological patterns. Laboratory coat re- 
quired. Dugger. 


Ntr. 102-2 Advanced Foods 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 107. 

Critical analysis of recent developments in food production, preservation, and preparation; includ- 
ing economic, scientific, aesthetic, and sociological implications. An appraisal of world food pat- 
terns. Laboratory emphasis on professional standards and procedures for evaluating food products. 
Selected reading. Independent project in area of specific interest. Laboratory coat required. Dugger. 


{[Ntr. 103-1 Demonstration Techniques 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Prereq.: Ntr. 107. 

Observation, discussion, and presentation of food demonstrations. Emphasis on effective tech- 
niques. 


Ntr. 105-2 Experimental Foods 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Chem. 111 and Ntr. 102. 

Physical and chemical factors affecting the quality of cooked food, including analysis of standard 
recipes and procedures. Review of recent research in foods. Independent research projects. 


Ntr. 111-1, 2 Introduction to Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: not open to first-semester freshmen. 

The fundamentals and recent developments in the science of nutrition as they relate to food selec- 
tion and to the needs of individuals and groups; the relation of nutrition to health. Readings in sci- 
entific sources. Abbott. 


Ntr. 113-1 Advanced Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Biol. 134, Chem. 123, Ntr. 111, or consent of the instructor. 

An in-depth consideration of the metabolic role of nutrients at the cellular level. Food sources, and 
national intake standards and allowances of nutrients are examined, along with the complete cycle 
of nutrient ingestion, absorption, utilization, and excretion. Basic concepts in physiology and bio- 
chemistry are examined in terms of nutrient functions. Mason. 


Ntr. 115-2 Medical Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 113. 

Nutritional needs and treatment of both acute and chronically ill patients. Methods of planning, 
meeting, and evaluating nutritional and dietary requirements under stress. Laboratory coat required. 
Collins. 


Ntr. 121-1 Consumer Education 4 sem. hrs. 

Exploring relevant problems of contemporary consumers including behavior, financial management, 
market selection, credit, and legislative protection. Attention given to current problems in the field 
of nutrition such as nutrient labeling. Bevacqua. 


Ntr. 231-2 Introduction to Clinical Dietetics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 101 and 1117. 

An introductory course in the practice of clinical dietetics, including methods in patient interviewing 
and dietary history evaluation. Laboratory coat and name pin required. Mason. 


Ntr. 237-2 Introduction to Community Nutrition 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Ntr. 113 or consent of the Department. 

The focus of this course is nutrition service in community agencies, with emphasis on student ex- 
perience in field work. Course content covers concepts, methods and implementation of clinical 
nutrition service, use of community resources, and the scope of professional responsibilities. 
Packard, Palombo. 


Ntr. 247-1 Quantity Food Administration 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Ntr. 101 and 111 or consent of the instructor. 
Quantity food production and purchasing; selection and maintenance of equipment; layouts. Anal- 
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ytic approach to problems of food service administrators. Field trips to wholesale markets; food 
purveyors; kitchens and dining halls in colleges, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, and school lunch- 
rooms. Weekly seminar. Cost of transportation and meals when on field assignments, approximate- 
ly $25. Laboratory coat required. Jacoby. 


Ntr. 260-1, 2 (241) Independent Study in Nutrition 4-8 sem. hrs. in either or both semesters 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 
Individual study in one of the areas of nutrition. Members of the Department. 


Ntr. 280-1,2 (235) Field Experience in Nutrition 4 sem. hrs in either or both semesters 

Prereq.: consent of the Department. 

Individual field experience in one of the two concentrations in the Department. Members of the 
Department. 


Ntr. 290-2 (245) Senior Seminar in Nutrition Literature 4 sem. hrs. 


Prereq.: Math. 108. 

The seminar is devoted to the interpretation and evaluation of the research literature in nutrition and 
dietetics. The specific objectives for the student are to develop and/or increase the ability to evalu- 
ate and interpret research literature; to plan and lead an organized discussion on a specific topic 
related to the discipline; to participate in the presentation of other student discussions; and to add 
to the knowledge of the discipline. Mason. 


[Ntr. 291-1 (246) Senior Seminar in Nutrition and Deprivation 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

An examination of a particular problem in nutrition as it relates to social, economic, and/or geo- 
graphical deprivation. Variables exercising effects on food availability and resultant nutrient intake 
will be examined in depth. The student is expected to do research in preparation for the presentation 
of a paper to be discussed in the group seminar. Abbott. 


Health Science 150-1 (50) Health Care Services and Public Policy 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: not open to freshmen. 

Designed to explore the effect of current trends in governmental, social, and economic policy upon 
the health care delivery system. Examination of changes in national policy will provide clues to cur- 
rent and future developments in the health care field. The impact of these factors upon providers, 
consumers, payment mechanisms, manpower needs, service content, and quality control methods 
will receive specific consideration. 


Faculty 


Diana Ballin Abbott, A.M., M.P.H. Associate Professor of Nutrition and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition 
Marion Mason, Ph.D. Professor of Nutrition 
Katherine Mary Bevacqua, M.S., M.Ed. Associate Professor of Family Economics 
***Eva King Dugger, M.S. /nstructor in Nutrition 
Mary Ellen Collins, M.Ed. Special! Instructor in Nutrition 
Lorraine Mary Jacoby, A.M. Special Instructor in Food Administration 
Janet Packard, B.S. Special Instructor in Nutrition 
Ruth Palombo, M.S. Special Instructor in Nutrition 


Concentration in Consumer Services 
In January 1973 the Simmons College Corporation approved the name change of the De- 
partment of Home Economics to the Department of Nutrition. Selected courses previous- 
ly offered in the Department of Home Economics will continue to be offered, for an un- 
specified period of time. The concentration in consumer services will be available for 
juniors and seniors presently enrolled in the College (1974-75). The concentration will 
not be offered for students matriculated after September 1972. Students interested in 
child development and home economics education should consult the Department of 
Education. 

Students who plan to pursue Careers related to the field of consumer services should 
take the following program: 


Home Economics 120 Clothing and Design 
Home Economics 121 Textiles 


***On special leave, 1st semester 1974-75 
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Home Economics 134 Home Management 


Home Economics 260 Individual Study in Home Economics (to be announced) 
Home Economics 280 Field Experience in Home Economics (to be announced) 
Psychology 135 Developmental Psychology 
Education 137 Family Relations 
Nutrition 101-1, 2 Introduction to Foods 
Nutrition 111-1, 2 Introduction to Nutrition 
Nutrition 121-1 Consumer Education 
Home Economics 130 Advanced Clothing and Design 
or 
Nutrition 102-2 Advanced Foods 
Courses 


See the description of the master’s program in home economics education on pp. 155-156 for addi- 
tional course offerings. 


[H. Ec. 118-1, 2 (18) Clothing and Man 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Social-psychological aspects of clothing including motivation, symbolism, conformity, individual 
values, and attitudes. Fashion as a social and economic force is considered with its influences on 
production, distribution, and consumption of textiles and clothing. The role of the consumer, buy- 
ing habits and practices, emphasizing recognition of clothing quality and workmanship including 

fiber, fabric, and garment construction. 


H. Ec. 120-1 (20) Clothing and Design 4 sem. hrs. 

The adaptation of standard patterns to individual proportions, flat pattern designing, and applica- 
tion of principles of design and construction in making garments. A critical study of aesthetic prin- 
ciples in relation to clothing. 


H. Ec. 121-2 (21) Textiles 4 sem. hrs. 

Natural and man-made fibers, yarns, construction methods, design, and finishing agents, as related 
to selection and care of fabrics. Comparative studies of quality for various end uses. Field trips to 
museums, mills, and textile research laboratories. 


[H. Ec. 122-1 (22) Design 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Developing visual sensitivity. Appreciation of design elements in contemporary environment, in- 

cluding architecture and industrial and interior design. Illustrated lectures and discussions, field 

trips, and creative work combine to increase responsiveness to contemporary art. Opportunity for 
individual study in specific areas of interest. 


H. Ec. 130-2 (30) Advanced Clothing and Design 4 sem. hrs. 
Fundamentals of clothing design terminating in the design and construction of tailored suits and 
coats. Custom tailoring techniques. 


H. Ec. 134-1 (34) Home Management 4 sem. hrs. 
Philosophies of management and utilization of family resources as related to stages of the family 
cycle; housing and household equipment. Independent research. Bevacqua. 


H. Ec. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study in Home Economics 4-8 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the Department. 
Individual study in one of the areas of home economics. Members of the Department. 


H. Ec. 280-1, 2 (59) Field Experience in Home Economics 4 sem. hrs. in either or both semesters 


Prereq.: consent of the Department. 
Individual field experience in one of the areas of home economics. Members of the Department. 
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Department of Philosophy 


The Philosophy Department offers both a concentration in philosophy, designed for the 
student who may wish to do graduate study, and an interdepartmental concentration for 
the student who may wish to relate her study of philosophy to concentrated work ina 
specialized subject area. 

Either course of study should provide the student with critical understanding of ideas 
and methods of philosophical thinking and should prepare the way for graduate study 
not only in philosophy, but also, for example, in law, theology, public affairs, and edu- 
Cation. 


Concentration in Philosophy 
The concentration in philosophy is composed of 28 semester hours of philosophy, in- 
cluding eight semester hours of independent study, distributed among four divisions: 


1. Introductory Courses 

Il. Interdisciplinary Courses 

Ill. Historical Courses 

IV. Advanced Seminars and Independent Research 


The student will work out the best sequence of courses with her adviser. The interde- 
partment concentration consists of 20 semester hours of courses and an approved con- 
centration in another area. 


Courses 


Division |: Introductory Courses 


Phil. 120-1 (20) Problems of Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 
Introduction to the perennial problems of philosophy: ethics, metaphysics, religion, theories of 
knowledge. Ochs, Rhodes. 


Phil. 121-1, 2 (21) Philosophy of Religion 4 sem. hrs. 
Examination of the meaning, value, and presuppositions of religious belief, with special emphasis 
upon the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Ochs. 


Phil. 122-1 (22) Modern Logic 4 sem. hrs. 
A general introduction to logic, emphasizing basic structures and recurring problems within select- 
ed classical and modern forms of deductive and inductive inference. Park. 


Division Il: Interdisciplinary Courses 
Prereq.: 4 sem. hrs. in philosophy or consent of the instructor. 


Phil. 130-1 (30) Ethics 4 sem. hrs. 
An examination of some contemporary issues and of some of the major ethical theories in an at- 
tempt to discover what it is to be good. Can morality be taught? Rhodes. 


Phil. 132-2 (32) Philosophy of Art 4 sem. hrs. 

No prerequisite. 

The nature of aesthetic experience as distinguished from other kinds of experience. The purpose of 
art creation. Art as a species of knowledge. Examination of such aesthetic concepts as “beautiful,” 
“ugly,” “masterpiece,” etc. The problem of evaluating a work of art. Park. 


Phil. 133-1 (33) Oriental Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. 

With emphasis on Hinduism and Taoism. Hinduism as a metaphysics or areligion. Buddhism (in- 
cluding Zen Buddhism) as a philosophy of life. Confucianism as a political philosophy or as an eth- 
ics. All these with constant attempt to compare these philosophies with Western thoughts. Park. 


Phil. 134-2 (34) Philosophy of Science 4 sem. hrs. 
The nature and methodology of scientific knowledge. The difference between scientific knowledge 
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and non-scientific knowledges such as mystic or poetic knowledge. The relationship between scien- 
tific theory and the objects it describes, and between scientific thought and philosophical thought. 
Park. 


[Phil. 136-2 (36) Philosophy of Human Nature 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
Critical study of selected theories of man and his place in nature. Naturalism, idealism, existential- 
ism. Park. 


Phil. 137-2 (37) Philosophy of Mind 4 sem. hrs. 
An examination of some of the major concepts and problems, including aggression, guilt, the un- 
conscious, dualism, freedom and responsibility, therapy. Rhodes. 


Division Ill: History Courses 
Prereq.: 4 sem. hrs. in philosophy or consent of the instructor. 


Phil. 140-1 (40) History of Philosophy I: Presocratics to Ockham 4 sem. hrs. 
No prerequisite. 
Plato and his precursors; Aristotle and his followers. Rhodes. 


Phil. 141-2 History of Philosophy Il 4 sem. hrs. 
A new light on the Dark Ages. An examination of rationalism and mysticism, and of religious and 
scientific thought from Plotinus to Ockham. Rhodes. 


Phil. 142-2 (41) History of Philosophy III: Bacon to Kant 4 sem. hrs. 
The rationalists and empiricists: the tradition they attack, the concepts they introduce, theircritics. 
Ochs. 


[Phil. 143 (47) History of Philosophy Ill: Nineteenth-Century Philosophy 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75. ] 

Examination of some of the major themes of nineteenth-century philosophy: history, revolution, 
scientific knowledge, subjectivity. How each author provides a rational justification for an ideologi- 
cal stance. Hegel, Marx, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, J. S. Mill, C. S. Pierce. 


Phil. 145-2 (45) Existentialism 4 sem. hrs. 

Elucidation of the underlying philosophical position of different existential philosophers such as 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Sartre, through their own philosophical writings with emphasis 
on their significance in relation to other philosophies. Park. 


Division iV: Advanced Seminars and Independent Study 
Prereq.: 8 sem. hrs. in philosophy or consent of the instructor. 


Phil. 152-2 (52) Philosophy in Literature 4 sem. hrs. 
Philosophic theme of personal identity and its relation to madness in literary works of writers in- 
cluding V. Woolf, Lessing, Vonnegut, Shakespeare. Rhodes. 


[Phil. 154-2 (54) Metaphysics 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Sustained study of various conceptions of the nature of reality. 


Phil. 156-1 (56) Special Problems in the Philosophy of Religion 4 sem. hrs. 
1974: The Feminine Aspect of God: Examination of the fundamental conflicts between matriarchy 
and patriarchy with special emphasis on the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Ochs. 


Phil. 158-2 (58) Special Philosophical Studies 4 sem. hrs. 

Different theories of linguistic meaning (philosophical semantics) through an analysis of different 
functions or uses of language. Relationship between language and what it describes, between lan- 
guage and thinking (or consciousness), and between the language one uses and his picture of the 

world and life. Distinction between human language and animal language. Park. 


Phil. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Sustained examination of a topic not covered in the regular course offerings. Members of the De- 
partment. 


Phil. 265-0 (65) Senior Thesis and Seminar 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Directed writing of a thesis and participation in a seminar which serves as a forum where students 
can present the ongoing results of their research to their fellow philosophy majors. Members of the 
Department. 
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Phil. 290-1, 2(73) Philosophy Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Semester-long examination of a philosophical problem by students in small student-led groups 
under the supervision of a member of the Philosophy Department. 


Faculty 


Carol Rebecca Ochs, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy 

Ynhui Park, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Philosophy 

Margaret Rhodes, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
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Physical Education 


Phys. Ed. 110-0 (10) Physical Education for First-Year Students Non-credit 

Participation in two hours a week of physical education is required of all first-year students. An 
adapted program to meet the needs of individuals with medical restrictions is arranged in coopera- 
tion with Health Services. 

A course in Fundamentals of Physical Education, Dance Fundamentals, Modern Dance, or Swim- 
ming is required for one period of the first semester. Fundamentals of Physical Education is de- 
signed to help each student understand and apply the basic principles of efficient movement, and to 
evaluate her own Status with regard to posture, fitness, and motor skill. Dance Fundamentals and 
Modern Dance, either of which may be elected instead of Fundamentals of Physical Education, em- 
phasize techniques for improving quality of movement in general through the medium of creative 
dance. 

The remainder of the freshman requirement is fulfilled through courses which provide opportuni- 
ties for each student to acquire or improve skill in activities of her choice which she can enjoy during 
and after college. The courses scheduled during the two semesters are dance (folk, country, and 
square; modern), sports (archery, badminton, basketball, bowling, fencing, golf, horseback riding, 
sailing, skating, skiing, swimming, tennis, volleyball), art of self defense, conditioning activities, 
figure and fitness workshops, jogging, recreation leadership, and weight control. 

Additional instructional classes in seasonal sports are offered during the fall and spring terms. 
Students may enroll in any of these classes in addition to the two hours required in the regular pro- 
gram. Olmstead, Berley, Staley. 


Physical Education for Upperclass Students 

While there is no requirement in physical education beyond the first year, upperclass students may, 
within the limitations of available time and space, elect courses from the regular freshman program, 
and are encouraged to participate in the dance and sports activities sponsored by the Department in 
cooperation with the Simmons Recreation Association. 


Faculty 


Doris Emery Olmstead, Ed.M. Associate Professor of Physical Education and Director of Physical 
Education 

Helaine Berley Special Instructor in Dance 

Mary Staley, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical Education 





Department of Physics 


Physics probes the basic laws governing the physical universe, from the realm of the 
galaxies to the sub-atomic microcosm. Its fundamental principles apply to these worlds, 
and to chemical and biological systems as well. The subfields of physics (such as op- 
tics, electromagnetism, nuclear physics) provide an understanding of the phenomena of 
our physical environment, and underlie the common technology which increasingly 
forms part of that environment. 

The physics curriculum is designed to give physics concentrators a strong preparation 
in the various sub-fields of physics, and to allow concentrators in other sciences to pur- 
sue the application of physical principles to their own fields of study. Physics concen- 
trators prepare for careers in teaching or research; graduate study is required for college 
teaching and senior research positions. 

The physics courses are divided into three levels: introductory (with course numbers in 
the 110’s), intermediate (numbered in the 120’s), and advanced (numbered in the 130’s). 
Physics 110, 111, and 115 are designed as introductory courses for non-science stu- 
dents, and for science students with little mathematical preparation. Also for non-sci- 
ence students are introductory courses in astronomy and geology. Physics 112, 113 is 
the beginning course for science concentrators. At a somewhat higher level and more 
mathematical than the other introductory courses, it is a prerequisite to the intermediate 
and advanced courses. 

Mathematics 120 and Physics 112, 113 are prerequisite to most intermediate courses. 
Each advanced course extends the work of one of the intermediate courses, and is de- 
signed for the physics major or minor who wishes to pursue some sub-field of physics in 
depth. The decision as to which intermediate and advanced courses are given each year 
is made in response to the needs of the students. 


Concentration in Physics 

The required courses are Mathematics 110, 111, and 120; Physics 112, 113; either Phys- 
ics 125 or Mathematics 121; and six more semester courses in physics for a total of 12 
semester courses in mathematics and physics. The physics concentrator will probably 
need to take two or more of these courses at a neighboring college or university. Of the 
total of 12 semester courses, one or two will be independent study in physics. 


Interdepartmental Concentrations 
Interdisciplinary programs are available for students who wish a career in a related field 
such as astronomy, mathematics, or chemistry. Such programs can be worked out in 
consultation with a Physics Department adviser. An example of a program that combines 
mathematics and physics is the following: Mathematics 110, 111, Calculus |, Il; Physics 
112, 113, Fundamentals of Physics; Mathematics 120, Calculus Ill; Mathematics 121, 
Calculus IV, or Physics 125, Calculus in the Physical Sciences; two intermediate physics 
courses (numbered in the 120’s); two more math courses above Mathematics 111; and 
two more courses in physics and/or mathematics. 

An example of a program that combines chemistry and physics is: 


First year Chemistry 113 Principles of Chemistry 

Chemistry 114 Organic Chemistry of the 
Covalent Bond 

Mathematics 110 Calculus | 
Mathematics 111 Calculus Il 

Second year Physics 112, 113 Fundamentals of Physics 
Chemistry 125 Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 126 Analysis and Equilibrium 
Mathematics 120 Calculus III 
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Third year Chemistry 132 The Equilibrium State 


Chemistry 131 Structure and Change 

Physics 121 Modern Physics 

Another physics course numbered in the 120’s 

Fourth year Chemistry 144 Advanced Physical Chemistry 

or 

Chemistry 148 Advanced Inorganic 
Chemistry 

and 

Physics 123 Electricity and Magnetism 

Physics 124 Thermodynamics and Statis- 
tical Physics 

Physics 132 Quantum Theory and 
Applications 


This program is equivalent to a 40-semester hour concentration in physics or chemistry. 

Another example of a physics-related program is one leading to a career in astronomy. 
A good undergraduate preparation for astronomy is a physics or math-physics concen- 
tration plus acourse in astronomy and a course in chemistry. 


Prerequisites. In order to concentrate in physics a student must complete Physics 112, 
113 and Mathematics 110, 111 by the end of the second year and Mathematics 120 by the 
middle of the third year. 


Courses 


Astronomy 


Astron. 110-2 (10) Introduction to Astronomy 4 sem. hrs. 

The structure and evolution of the universe, the galaxies, the stars, and the solar system. Galaxy 
types, star types, stellar measurements, the physics of stars, and the mechanics of satellites. 
Vernon. 


Geology 


Geol. 110-1 (10) Introduction to Geology 4 sem. hrs. 

The structure, history, and development of the earth’s crust, including such topics as weathering 
and erosion, volcanism, continental drift, and mountain building. The dating and mapping of past 
events. Field trips and laboratory. Vernon. 


Physics 


Phys. 110-1, 111-2 (10, 11) Introductory Physics 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Secondary school algebra (Phys. 110 is prereq. to Phys. 111). 

The fundamentals of physics for students with little mathematical preparation. Does not serve as a 
prerequisite for further work in physics. Topics will be drawn from mechanics, electricity and mag- 
netism, waves and optics, and modern physics. Weekly laboratory. 


Phys. 112-1, 113-2 (12, 13) Fundamentals of Physics 4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq. or concurrent: Math. 110, 111. Freshmen must obtain consent of the instructor. 

(Phys. 112 is prereq. to Phys. 113.) 

Concentration on the subjects of mechanics and electricity and magnetism, on the concepts of par- 

ticle and field, motion, mass, force, energy, and momentum. Additional material drawn from kinetic 
theory, heat and thermodynamics, waves, and optics. The first course in physics for science majors. 
Weekly laboratory. Vernon. 


NOTE: Students who are taking Mathematics 110, 111 concurrently may elect to enroll in a special 
combined section of the two courses for a total of eight or 16 semester hours, which will cover all 
the material in Physics 112, 113 and Mathematics 110, 111, as well as topics in the philosophy of 
science such as the nature of mathematical and physical truth and deductive and inductive infer- 
ence. Interested students should consult the chairmen of the two departments. 


Phys. 115-1 (15) Nuclear Energy 4 sem. hrs. 

A critical consideration of the relative merits (including availability, cost, pollution, safety) of com- 
peting energy sources (fission, fusion, fossil fuel, hydroelectric, geothermal, solar) with emphasis 
on the physics of nuclear energy (atomic and nuclear structure, radioactivity, radiation detection, 
nuclear fission and fusion, nuclear reactors). Occasional laboratory. Vernon. 
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Phys. 120-1 (20) Waves and Optics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phys. 113. 

The properties of waves such as reflection, refraction, interference, diffraction, and polarization, 
with string, water, acoustic, and electromagnetic waves used as examples. Emphasis will be on 
light. Weekly laboratory. Prenowitz. 


“Phys. 121-2 (21) Modern Physics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phys. 113, Math. 120. 
/ The wave and particle natures of light and matter, relativity, and introduction to quantum theory, 
and topics selected from atomic, nuclear, solid state, and statistical physics. Weekly laboratory. 
Prenowitz. 


Phys. 122-1 (22) Mechanics 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Phys. 113 or consent of the instructor. Prereq. or concurrent: Math. 120. 

The fundamental principles of Newtonian mechanics; the conservation laws; topics in the dynamics 
of a particle, including oscillations and central force motion; the dynamics of a system of particles. 
Occasional laboratory. Prenowitz. 
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Phys. 123-2 (23) Electricity and Magnetism 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Phys. 113 and Math. 120. 
The basic laws and princjples of electromagnetism. Electrostatics, steady currents, magnetic fields 
of electric currents, Faraday’s law of induction, alternating current circuits, Maxwell’s equations. 
__ Occasional laboratory. Prenowitz. 
Phys. 124 (24) Thermodynamics and Statistical Physics 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Phys. 113 and Math. 120. 
The statistical description of maroseopic systems; equilibrium and irreversibility; heat and tempera- 
ture; and the first, second, and third laws of thermodynamics. Occasional laboratory. 
a 
/ [Phys. 125 (25) Calculus in the Physical Sciences 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Prereq.: Phys. 112 and Math. 120. 
Topics in the calculus studied for their applications to physical systems, such as line and surface 
integrals, Stokes’ and Green’s Theorems, ordinary differential equations, and Fourier series. 


> Phys: 131 (31) Quantum Theory and Applications 4 sem. hrs. 

| Prereq.: Phys. 121 and Math. 121 or Phys. 125. 
The basic concepts of non-relativistic quantum mechanics. Quantum states, measurement, and the 
uncertainty principle. State vectors and operators. Wave mechanics and matrix mechanics. Bound 
states and scattering problems. Applications to topics selected from atomic, molecular, and solid 
state physics. 


| Phys. 132 (32) Advanced Mechanics 4 sem. hrs. 

| Prereq.: Phys. 122 and Math. 121 or Phys. 125. 
Topics chosen from rigid body motion, moving coordinate systems, Lagrange’s equations, small 
oscillations, normal modes, continuous media, and relativistic mechanics. 


_ Phys. 133 (33) Advanced Electromagnetism 4 sem. hrs. 
| Prereq.: Phys. 123 and Math. 121 or Phys. 125. 
_Maxwell’s equations; electromagnetic waves; fields and potentials to a moving charge; radiating 
/ systems; electric and magnetic properties of matter; introduction to relativistic electrodynamics. 
} 
Phys. 135 (35) Mathematical Methods of Physics 4 sem. hrs. 
_ Prereq.: Phys. 113 and Math. 121 or Phys. 125. 
/ Topics used in advanced physics and chemistry courses, with applications emphasized. Typical 
subjects include vector analysis, the Sturm-Liouville problem, special functions, Fourier integrals, 
partial differential equations, calculus of variations, complex integration. 
(ae 
Phys. 150-0 (50) Research in Physics 2-8 sem. hrs. 
Open only upon invitation. 
An investigation of some special topic involving a search of the literature; may involve some experi- 
mental work culminating in a thesis. Members of the Department. 


Faculty 


Edward Prenowitz, A.M. Associate Professor of Physics and Chairman of the Department of Physics 
ttRobert Carey Vernon, Ph.D. Professor of Physics 


ttOn sabbatical leave, 2nd semester 1974-75 
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Department of Psychology 


Undergraduate psychology will provide a student with several broadly defined general 
educational goals on the one hand, and preparation for career opportunities on the other. 
This is true both for concentrators and for those other students who take a series of 
courses in this discipline as electives. 

Psychology offers the student an opportunity to become involved with a variety of is- 
sues bearing upon the study and understanding of human behavior and experience. 
These include physiological functions, the prolonged period of emotional and intellec- 
tual development, man’s learning processes and capacities, and his embeddedness ina 
social matrix, both familial and cultural. Neither the field of psychology nor the Simmons 
department offers a unitary or doctrinaire outlook, since the psychological approaches to 
the understanding of man are varied and diverse. Thus the student can expect to encoun- 
ter a number of ways of viewing and analyzing behavior in her course work, each of which 
makes its contribution to the field. The challenge and interest of psychology lies in the 
opportunity it presents to the student, either in terms of her growth as a person who 
understands herself or in terms of her better knowledge of human behavior as a whole. 

With reference to the second purpose for taking psychology courses, those graduates 
who have concentrated in this discipline may find employment in a variety of positions 
such as personnel interviewers or test administrators. If courses are chosen wisely, one 
may give individual tests to children in a school system, work as a rehabilitation coun- 
selor, teach psychology in a secondary school, or work in one of the many agencies of 
the municipal, state, or federal government. The study of human behavior is becoming 
increasingly quantitative and the combination of psychology with mathematics opens 
the way to many interesting careers. With the increased recognition being given to the 
role of physiological determinants of experience and behavior, acombination of psychol- 
ogy and biology offers a variety of interesting career opportunities. 

Although there are career opportunities available to the holder of a bachelor’s degree in 
psychology, the professional degree in this field is the Ph.D., and many positions require 
at least an M.A. Universities frequently offer positions as psychometrists, nondiagnostic 
interviewers, or research assistants which permit a person to earn a salary while working 
toward a graduate degree. 

In considering applicants for admission to doctoral programs, graduate departments 
generally favor those who have a background in mathematics (especially statistics), biol- 
ogy (either physiology or genetics), and philosophy (especially philosophy of science 
and logic). 

A program leading to the Master of Arts in Teaching, offered with the Department of 
Education, is open to qualified concentrators who are interested in teaching psychology 
at the high school level. (See page 155.) 


Concentration in Psychology 
Requirements 


Mathematics 108 Introductory Statistics 

Psychology 120 Introduction to Psychology 
Psychology 131 Physiological Bases of Behavior | 
Psychology 133 Quantitative Analysis of Behavior | 
Psychology 352 History and Systems of Psychology 


The Department also requires that each concentrator complete successfully 12 additional 
semester hours in psychology chosen with the advice of Department members to suit the 
particular career objectives of the student. Thus each concentrator in psychology must 
complete 32 semester hours of psychology, including statistics. In addition to these 32 
semester hours all concentrators must satisfy the College requirement of eight semester 
hours of independent study and normally at least four of these should be in psychology. 
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Prerequisites. Psychology 120, Introduction to Psychology, is a prerequisite for all 
other courses offered by the Department of Psychology. 


Recommendations. Students considering a concentration in psychology are advised to 
take Psychology 120 and Mathematics 108 during their freshman year. The order in which 
these are taken is not important. Because some background in a basic laboratory science 
is of significant value to anyone who plans a career in psychology, students are advised 
to take at least one course in biology, chemistry, or physics. 

The selection of electives to be taken in psychology and related fields may be tailored 
to meet a student’s particular interest and career needs. The following illustrative pat- 
terns are presented: 


1. A student planning acareer in working with children such as early childhood educa- 
tion, counseling, child guidance, or research should take Psychology 135, Develop- 
mental Psychology |; Psychology 348, Developmental Psychology Il; Psychology 349, 
Developmental Psychology III; and Psychology 341, Principles of Psychological Mea- 
surement. 


2. A student planning a career in a hospital setting or one where physiological research 
may be involved, should take Psychology 332, Physiological Bases of Behavior Il; Psy- 
chology 347, Sensation and Perception; and at least part of her depth requirement in 
biology and/or chemistry. 


3. A student who is interested in a career in behavioral research, human engineering, or 
automated instruction and computer programming should combine the concentration 
in psychology with a depth in mathematics. She should take Psychology 338, Statis- 
tical Methods of Psychological Research, and at least two of the following: Psychol- 
ogy 334, Quantitative Analysis of Behavior Il; Psychology 345, Learning; and Psychol- 
ogy 346, Psychology of Motivation. The following courses in mathematics are recom- 
mended: Mathematics 110, 111 and 120, Calculus I-IIl; Mathematics 138, Probability 
Theory; and Mathematics 139, Mathematical Statistics; Mathematics 124, Linear Alge- 
bra, or Mathematics 176, Introduction to Fortran IV Programming. 


Honors in Psychology. Candidates for honors in psychology are expected to fulfill the 
College requirements as designated on page 33. 

In addition to the courses described in the concentration in psychology, the honors 
student must complete Psychology 265, Honors Program: Senior Thesis. This will also 
satisfy four semester hours of the independent study requirement. 


Courses 


Psych. 120-1, 2 (20) Introduction to Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Methods and models used in the study of human behavior. The possibilities of a science of human 
behavior and its implications. Criteria for interpreting behavioral data and evaluating theories, in- 
cluding those regarding learning, perception, motivation, and personality. Thomas, Deane. 


Psych. 130-1, 2 introduction to Personality 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

A survey of personality theory, research, and methodology. Theorists such as Freud, Sullivan, Rog- 
ers, Kelly, and Maslow will be included. Gentile. 


Psych. 131-1 (31) Physiological Bases of Behavior! 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

A course taking the point of view that an adequate understanding of either animal or human behavior 
requires a knowledge of the physiological mechanisms which underlie all patterns of response. 
Among the topics considered: basic neuroanatomy and neurophysiology, receptor and response 
systems, and the physiological bases of motivation, learning, and cognitive processes. Laboratory. 
Thomas. 


Psych. 133-1 (33) Quantitative Analysis of Behavior! 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120 and Math. 108. 

Experimental methods used to investigate laws of human and animal behavior and to demonstrate 
the role of mathematical models in behavior theory. Emphasis on the design and implementation of 
experiments to test models of learning and perceptual processes. Carterette. 
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Psych. 135-1, 2 (35) Developmental Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

History of child psychology. Theoretical, experimental, and normative approaches to the under- 
standing of development. Observation and interpretation of child behavior. Implications of current 
knowledge and theory for child rearing and education. Coulopoulos, Grayson. 


Psych. 136-1, 2 (36) Psychology of Adolescence 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

A systematic interpretation of adolescent development and behavior. Major theories compared and 
Critically evaluated. Lectures, discussion sections, research projects. Grayson. 


Psych. 137-1, 2 (37) The Structure of Abnormal Behavior 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

Enrollment: limited to 45 students, normally only juniors and seniors. 

Consideration of issues bearing on the understanding of deviant modes of psychological adapta- 
tion. Primary focus on appreciation of the continuity between “normal” and “abnormal” experience 
and ways of living. Lectures and discussion. Castle. 


Psych. 140-1, 2 (40) Social Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

Attitudes, beliefs, and values as they are influenced by the individual’s social affiliations; the psy- 
chological analysis of group behavior; the dynamics of social action and interaction: propaganda, 
mass behavior, and social conflict. Lecture and discussion. Gentile. 


Psych. 250-1, 2 Independent Study in Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

See page 29. 

Members of the Department. 


Psych. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study in Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

See page 30. 

Members of the Department. 


Psych. 265-1, 2 (65) Honors Program: Senior Thesis 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 260 or its equivalent and consent of the Department. 

For candidates for honors in psychology. Includes a senior thesis and a comprehensive examina- 
tion. Members of the Department. 


Psych. 280-0 (50) Field Work in a Psychological Setting 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 338 and consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: senior standing. 

The Department maintains special arrangements with host institutions whose staff members super- 
vise qualified seniors in a variety of service and research settings. Activities include counseling, 
psychological testing, special education, interviewing, psychotherapy, and laboratory experimenta- 
tion. Carterette. 


Psych. 332-2 (32) Physiological Bases of Behavior Il 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 131 and Math. 108. 

Discussion of current evidence regarding selected issues in physiological psychology. Emphasis 
upon the process of developing understanding through research. Participation in all phases of an 
experimental study as a member of a small research group. Thomas. 


Psych. 334-2 (34) Quantitative Analysis of Behavior Il 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 133. 

Experimental methods used to investigate sensory discrimination, subjective scales, and memory 
processes, with special attention to the role of decision behavior. The application of computers in 
psychological research. Carterette. 


Psych. 338-2 (38) Statistical Methods in Psychological Research 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Math. 108 and Psych. 120. 

Discussion of the relationship between statistics and experimental method, and the logic under- 
lying several basic analyses of variance designs. Application of a number of the relevant computa- 
tional procedures to psychological data. Carterette. 


Psych. 341-2 (41) Principles of Psychological Measurement 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Psych. 120 and Math. 108. 
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The nature, uses, and limitations of the fundamental varieties of psychological measurement, in- 
cluding some practice in test construction and administration. Cou/opoulos. 


Psych. 342-0 (42, 43) Seminar in Clinical Psychology 8 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 137 and consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited to 15 students. 

Introduction to the role of the clinician: diagnostic assessment, psychological treatment, and clini- 
cal research. Emphasis on the use of interviews and psychological tests in understanding pyscho- 
pathology. Consideration of psychotherapy as a mode of treatment for disordered behavior. Field 
work at a correctional-mental health facility under the supervision of senior staff members. 


Psych. 344-1, 2 (44) Seminar in Personality Theory 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120 and consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited to 12 students. First preference to seniors. 

Intensive analysis of the variety of theoretical approaches to personality. Discussion and individual 
readings focus on the student’s own intellectual development. Castle. 


Psych. 345-1 (45) Learning 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

Associationist and cognitive theories of learning and memory processes. Possible topics for stu- 
dent papers include behavior modification; the relation between culture and cognition; programmed 
or computer-based instruction; language acquisition and thinking; and the effect of aging on learn- 
ing and memory. Carterette. 


Psych. 346-2 (46) Psychology of Motivation 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

Analysis of the development of motivation from simple drives to complex social needs, including 
the nature of emotion, attitudes, and motives. Emphasis on current research in motivation, its the- 
oretical implications, and its historical antecedents. Cou/opoulos. 


[Psych. 347-2 (47) Sensation and Perception 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ]} 

Prereq.: Psych. 120. 

Enrollment: limited to 16 students. 

The relationship between the physical world, with which man must interact, and the perceptual 
world, to which man responds. A study of the bases of accurate perception, with consideration also 
of illusions, and the causes and consequences of sensory and perceptual disabilities. Thomas. 


Psych. 348-1 (48) Developmental Psychology II 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 135. 

Analysis of the effects of early experience on cognition, creativity, and language development, as 
well as the implications for child care personnel. Lectures, discussion groups, and research 
projects. Grayson. 


Psych. 349-2 (49) Developmental Psychology III 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 135. 

Socialization, moral development, aggression, dependency, peer interaction analyzed via cross- 
cultural studies, and the social class and ethnic influences on these developments. Lectures, dis- 
Cussion groups, and research projects. Grayson. 


Psych. 352-1, 2 (52) History and Systems of Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 120 and at least two other psychology courses. 

Enrollment: open to juniors and seniors only. 

The origin and development of classical theories in psychology; and an evaluation of contemporary 
theoretical positions. Deane. 


Psych. 353-1 (53) Individual Intelligence Testing 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: Psych. 341 and consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

A study of individual intelligence testing and methods and procedures of test administration and 
evaluation. Included: the actual administration of the Binet, WAIS, and WISC tests. A student who 


passes this course with a satisfactory record will be certified as an individual test administrator. 
Coulopoulos. 


Psych. 354-2 (54) Selected Topics in Social Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: Psych. 140. 
Enrollment: limited to 16 students. 


Study in depth of certain problems or issues in social psychology. Topics to be considered in a giv- 
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en semester are determined in accordance with the background and interests of the students en- 
rolled. Independent study of selected topics by individual students, with seminar discussion of stu- 
dent reports. Gentile, Deane. 


Faculty 


Stephen Russell Deane, Ph.D. Professor of Psychology and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology 
Teresa Sosa Carterette, Ph.D. Professor of Psychology 
*Donald William Thomas, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Psychology 
Lillian M. Grayson, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Diane T. Coulopoulos, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Peter Watson Castle, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Barbara F. Gentile, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A. Nicholas Groth, Ph.D. Special Instructor in Psychology 
Dorothy M. Sang, M.Ed. Special Instructor in Psychology 


Joan Levy, A.B. Teaching Assistant 


Roberta Wayne Secretary for the Department of Psychology 


*On sabbatical leave, 1974-75 
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Department of Sociology 


The sociology curriculum is designed to offer students a perspective on understanding 
man’s social existence and the consequences of his numerous social experiences. The 
Department welcomes the enrollment of all interested students in its courses, as the 
sociological mode of understanding may be valuable to both concentrators and non-con- 
centrators in various ways. 

First, the kind of understanding which sociology offers may have its personal value to 
individual students as they attempt to bring order to the present by understanding the 
social patterns of the past and the dimensions of the future. 

Second, students planning careers in various fields from social and governmental ser- 
vice to journalism, for example, will find sociological understanding complementary and 
enriching to the effectiveness of their professional education. 

Third, students who have made a professional commitment to sociology will find that 
the richest of the sociological traditions are embodied in the curriculum and that acon- 
centration in sociology may serve as a preparation for graduate study in sociology or in 
anthropology. 


Concentration in Sociology 


Requirements 

The concentration in sociology is designed to permit each student to develop a combi- 
nation of courses which derives its coherence from the topic or career area of interest to 
the student. The Department requires that each concentrator develop a focus for her pro- 
gram of study in consultation with Departmental members. Each new concentrator, 
therefore, is expected to submit a preliminary statement of her focus of interest, includ- 
ing a tentative plan of course study for discussion with Departmental members. Periodic 
review and revision, when desirable, of each student’s focus and plan of study will be 
made with Departmental members. 

Each concentrator is required to complete 24 semester hours in sociology courses at 
the introductory and intermediate levels, eight semester hours in independent studies, 
and eight semester hours in related courses (i.e., non-Departmental courses related to 
topic or Career area of interest). Courses in other departments may be approved by the 
Department as meeting part of this requirement. 

The 24 semester hours in introductory and intermediate sociology courses may be dis- 
tributed in the following manner: 


1. aminimum of four and a maximum of eight semester hours in the introductory level; 
2.aminimum of four and a maximum of eight semester hours in each of the divisions of 
the intermediate level. 


Introductory Level 4-8 semester hours 
Intermediate Level 
Division A 4-8 semester hours 
Division B 4-8 semester hours 
Division C 4-8 semester hours 
Advanced Level 
Independent studies 8 semester hours 
Related Courses 8 semester hours 


Joint Concentrators. The Department of Sociology welcomes students who wish to 
develop joint concentrations with other departments. The Department is prepared to 
work with individual students and other departments to develop viable programs of study 
for such students. Students wishing to work out such programs should consult with their 
advisers and with the individual chairmen of the departments involved. A formal program 
of joint study exists between sociology and history. 
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Non-Concentrators. Students concentrating in another department who wish to take 
several complementary sociology courses should consult with their departmental ad- 
visers and with members of the Sociology Department to develop a sequence of sociol- 
ogy courses relevant to their interests. 


Prerequisites. The prerequisite for most of the courses is Sociology 118 or Sociology 
119, or consent of the instructor. 

Concentrators in sociology who plan to terminate their formal education with the bac- 
calaureate degree may be interested in “Careers in Sociology,” an official publication of 
the American Sociological Association. Copies are available in the Department office. 

Concentrators in sociology who plan to go on to graduate school should consult with 
their Departmental advisers as to the most suitable combination of courses both within 
and outside of the Department which will best meet their future interests. In general, it is 
recommended that such concentrators take the following minimal combinations of 
courses in the Department. 


Sociology 118 

Sociology 119 

Sociology 128 

Sociology 150 

Sociology 155, and 

8 semester hours of independent studies: 
(Sociology 250, 270, 280, 290, or, if eligible, 
Sociology 299-0) 


The Department of Sociology has available in its office the “Guide to Graduate Schools 
in Sociology” published by the American Sociological Association. 


Honors in Sociology. Candidates for honors in sociology are expected to fulfill the 
College requirements as designated on page 33. In addition, honors candidates will ordi- 
narily take Sociology 299-0, Senior Honors Thesis, and at least one course directly re- 
lated to the thesis topic. Students interested in the honors program should consult with 
their advisers as to their eligibility and the procedure for application. Applications are 
generally received in the spring semester of the junior year. 


Petitions and Waivers. In order to assure maximum flexibility in meeting legitimate 
individual interests, students may petition the Department to waive specific Departmen- 
tal requirements which may inhibit the fulfillment of their special interests. 


Levels and Courses in the Sociology Curriculum 


Introductory Level 


Soc. 117-1, 2 Introduction to Sociology: Basic Sociological Concepts 
Soc. 118-1, 2 Introduction to Sociology: Introduction to Sociological Thought 
Soc. 119-1, 2 Introduction to Sociology: Comparative Social Systems 


Intermediate Level 


Division A: Comparative Structural and Cultural Analyses 


Soc. 124-1 Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America 

Soc. 125-1 Family and Kinship Systems 

Soc. 126-2 Sociology of Religion 

Soc. 140-2 Ideology and Society 

Soc. 144-2 Social Psychology of Bureaucracies: Formal and Informal Organization 

Soc. 146-1 Seminar in the Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America: 
1600-1865 

Soc. 147-2 Seminar in the Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America: 


1865-Present 
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Division B: Comparative Analyses of Social Processes 


Soc. 128-1, 2 Group Processes 

Soc. 130-2 Dynamics of Modernization: Transformation of Traditional Social 
Systems 

Soc. 133-1 Social Movements 

Soc. 134-1 Sociology of Women 

Soc. 135-2 Sociology of the Professions 

Soc. 136-1 Sociology of Urban Regions 

Soc. 138-2 Sociology of African Literature 

Soc. 148-2 Sociology of Preindustrial Cosmologies: Ritual and Drama 


Division C: General Sociology: Methods and Theory 


Soc. 150-2 Sociological Methodology 
Soc. 155-1 Historical Development of Contemporary Sociological Theories 


Advanced Level: Independent Studies 


Soc. 250-1, 2 Independent Study in Sociology 
Soc. 270-1, 2 Internship in Sociology 

Soc. 280-1, 2 Field Work in Sociology 

Soc. 290-1, 2 Seminar in Sociological Issues 
Soc. 299-0 Senior Honors Thesis 

Courses 


[Soc. 117-1, 2 (17) Introduction to Sociology: Basic Sociological Concepts 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 
1974-75.] 

The elements of social organization and the nature of society. The basic theoretical concepts used 
by sociologists and their application to contemporary life. Students will analyze social structure, 
function, deviation, and social change through readings and projects. 


Soc. 118-1, 2 (18) Introduction to Sociology: Introduction to Sociological Thought 4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to sociological thought, comparative study of other cultures and societies; discus- 
sion of some of the issues which confront sociology as a science. Cross-cultural readings and clas- 
sic studies in sociology. Lectures and discussion. Hagopian. 


Soc. 119-2 (19) Introduction to Sociology: Comparative Social Systems 4 sem. hrs. 

Introduction to social systems analyses. Consideration of various structural and dynamic aspects of 
social systems within across-cultural perspective. Different areas of the world will be covered each 
semester. Hagopian. 


Soc. 124-1 (24) Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America 4 sem. hrs. 

The social sources and the psychological consequences of the meaning of blackness in contem- 
porary American society. In analyzing the realities of the black experience, attention will be paid to 
the system of slavery and its sequelae, especially the master-slave relationship. Lawrence. 


Sociology 117, 118, or 119 prerequisite for the following courses: 


Soc. 125-1 (25) Family and Kinship Systems 4 sem. hrs. 
Structural and dynamic aspects of family and kinship systems from a cross-cultural perspective. 


[Soc. 126-2 (26) Sociology of Religion 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 
Inquiry into various topics within the sociology of religion from a cross-cultural perspective. 


Soc. 128-1, 2 (28) Group Processes 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited to junior and senior sociology concentrators. 

The course operates as a self-analytic group, that is, one in which the here-and-now behavior is the 
object of study. An introduction to the observational study of group processes, including learning 
processes, the course helps the student to improve her ability to observe, understand, and analyze 
the behavior of groups. Lawrence. 
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[Soc. 130-2 (30) Dynamics of Modernization: Transformation of Traditional Social Systems 4 sem. 
hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. See History 129.] 

Modernization in historical perspective. The contemporary challenge of modernization; its emer- 
gence from colonialism and imperialism. Responses of traditional societies to the challenge. Struc- 
tural and cultural problems of transformation of their social systems. Case studies from Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. Lectures and discussion. 


[Soc. 133-1 (33) Social Movements 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. See History 155.] 

Beginning with a survey of the chief sociological problems which have been raised concerning the 
origin and functioning of social movements, the course proceeds to a number of types of move- 
ments, including the contemporary student movement, the women’s liberation movement, anda 
number of other current movements of black liberation. Each student will prepare a major research 
paper in an area of special interest to her. 


[Soc. 134-1 (34) Sociology of Women 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. See History 157-Economics 
147.] 

Socialization and sex role development of females compared with males. Social class, ethnic, and 
racial aspects of being female. Women in literature and the mass media. Strategies for change in the 
motivation and education of women and in the pursuit of equality. 


[Soc. 135-2 (35) Sociology of the Professions 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75.] 

Work and careers in American society. Career choice processes, socialization, recruitment, and 
commitment to professional occupations. The impact of social and technological change on pro- 
fessions such as law, medicine, science, teaching, and social work. Women and the professions. 
Field project in area of student’s professional interest. 


Soc. 136-1 (36) Sociology of Urban Regions 4 sem. hrs. 

Lectures cover a wide range of topics including urban theory, historical processes of urbanization, 
cities in the third world, urban ecology, problems of immigrants in cities, blacks in cities, urban 
redevelopment, and city planning. Each student will prepare a major research paper in an area of 
special interest to her. 


[Soc. 138-2 (38) Sociology of African Literature 4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Application of sociological modes of analysis to the prose and poetry of sub-Saharan Africa. Liter- 
ary works treated as models for understanding aspects of contemporary African social systems. Al- 
ternates with Sociology 148. 


Soc. 140-2 Ideology and Society 4 sem. hrs. 

Definition and analysis of the role of ideology. Utopias and ideologies. The ideologies of selected 
developed and developing societies. Ideologies, nationalism, and internationalism. Alternates with 
Sociology 130. Hagopian. 


Soc. 144-2 (44) Social Psychology of Bureaucracies: Formal and Informal Organization 4 sem. hrs. 
A critical study of formal and informal organizations and their response to external and internal 
Stress. Included will be the study of contemporary phenomena and organizational response. 


[Soc. 146-2 (46) Seminar in the Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America: 1600-1865 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 

Prereq.: Soc. 124 and consent of the instructor. 

Freudian psychology and modern social theory will be the tools used to dissect the many varieties 
of the black experience in America. The psychosocial case study of important black and white fig- 
ures during this period will constitute the basis of the course. Lawrence. 


[Soc. 147-2 (47) Seminar in the Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America: 1865-Present 
4 sem. hrs. Not offered in 1974-75. ] 
Prereq.: Soc. 124 and consent of the instructor. 


Pe, Sociology of Preindustrial Cosmologies: Ritual and Drama 4 sem. hrs. Not offered 
in -75. 

Study of cosmologies of preindustrial societies through sociological analysis of ritual and drama. 
Study of the sociological analysis of ritual symbolism, particularly in Africa, precedes an applica- 
tion of these methods to Shakespearean and Greek tragedy. 


Soc. 150-2 (50) Sociological Methodology 4 sem. hrs. 

Examines both the relatively abstract principles which dictate strategies of social research, and 
concrete examples of different sorts of sociological inquiries. Attempts to develop the student’s 
ability to evaluate the methodological strengths and weaknesses of various studies with some de- 
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gree of sophistication. Students will become familiar with a considerable number of major empirical 
and semi-empirical sociological monographs. 


Soc. 155-1 (55) Historical Development of Contemporary Sociological Theories 4 sem. hrs. 

The emergence of sociological thought in the 18th and 19th centuries. An examination of the domi- 
nant ideas and assumptions about man and his social existence. Theory and explanation in sociol- 
ogy today: the state of the field. Ethical implications of sociological knowledge. Lectures and dis- 

cussion. Hagopian. 


Soc. 250-1, 2 Independent Study in Sociology 4 sem. hrs. 
Soc. 260-1, 2 (60) Individual Study in Sociology 

Soc. 270-1, 2 Internship in Sociology 8-16 sem. hrs. 

Soc. 280-1, 2 Field Work in Sociology 4 sem. hrs. 


Soc. 290-1, 2 (61-62) Seminar in Sociological Issues 4 sem. hrs. 

Enrollment: limited to junior and senior concentrators. 

Students integrate their sociological understanding: issues in the development and application of 
sociological knowledge are identified and clarified through a select list of common readings. Stu- 
dents bring their sociological understanding to bear on selected topics of inquiry. 


Soc. 299-0 (65) Senior Honors Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 
Required of and open only to honors candidates in sociology in their senior year. 


Faculty 


Margaret M. Plymire, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology 
Elaine Catherine Hagopian, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology 

tttAthena R. Theodore, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology 
Austin Lawrence, M.S. Lecturer in Sociology 


tttOn leave of absence 
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Interdepartmental Concentrations 


Afro-American Studies Program 


The objectives of the Afro-American Studies Program are to infuse materials on the black 
experience into all relevant courses and programs in the Simmons College curriculum 
and to stimulate the continuing development of courses and research in which the pri- 
mary focus is the black experience. 

Of equal importance are its aims of increasing the awareness of all students in the 
black experience; encouraging students to pursue Afro-American studies in relation toa 
field of concentration; and providing all students with a basic sequence of courses which 
include acommon body of subject matter related to the black experience. 


Individual Student Program Planning 
Students interested in pursuing Afro-American studies may include courses in the black 
experience in their programs in the following ways: 


1. elective courses 

2. depth sequence (24 semester hours in Afro-American studies) 

3. an interdisciplinary program according to the principles of the OPEN Program (see 
page 31) 

4. ajoint concentration with another academic department, i.e., history and sociology 

5. other joint concentrations arranged on an individual basis 


Students will be expected to fulfill all requirements for the baccalaureate degree and to 
include in their programs a concentration in one of the disciplines or professional fields 
offered by the College. 

All students will be expected to plan their programs in consultation with the Coordi- 
nator of Afro-American Studies and their departmental or faculty adviser. 

Each student wishing to include Afro-American studies in her program will normally be 
required to enroll in Afro-American Studies 110, 111, a two-semester basic survey of the 
history and issues of the black experience in Africa and the Americas (see course de- 
scription following). 


Afro-American Studies 110, 111 (10, 11) Introduction to Afro-American Studies 4 sem. hrs. each 
semester 

Designed to provide students with an interdisciplinary and integrative view of the black experience. 
Selected topics within the black experience, including African background, the European explora- 
tion and colonization of Africa and the New World, the black experience in the Americas (North and 
South), and its relationship to the rise of the Third World. Semesters may be taken independently of 
each other. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe, members of the faculty. 


Further courses on the black experience may be elected in relation to the student’s 
field of concentration from the following course offerings: 


Education 314 The Teaching of Afro-American and Other Ethnic Groups 

Education 356 The Nature of Classroom Teaching: The Impact of Urban Life on 
the Classroom Setting 

Sociology 124 Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America 

Sociology 146 Seminar in the Social Psychology of the Black Experience in 
America: 1600-1865 

Sociology 147 Seminar in the Social Psychology of the Black Experience in 


America: 1865-Present 
Management 126 The Black Community and Organizational Design 
History 152 Race and Society 
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History 171 
History 173 


History 175 
History 247 
History 159 
Economics 151 
Government 127 


English 176 
English 177 
English 377 
Art 130 
Music 140 


History of Africa 

African Studies: Slavery and Deprived Status in Traditional and 
Colonial Africa (Seminar) 

Social Movements and Protests in Africa (Seminar) 

Du Bois (Seminar) 

Afro-American Political and Social Thought 

Urban Economics 

The New Praxis: Black Politics in the U.S. in the Post World War | 
Period 

Black Fiction in America 

Modern American Black Poetry and Drama 

Problems in the Contemporary Black Novel in America 

Art History from a Black Perspective 

History of Afro-American Music 


Afro-American Studies 270 (70) Senior Experience: Seminar and Internship 8-16 sem. hrs. 

A seminar in the issues of contemporary urban life: housing, education, and public services, the 
relation of suburban and urban population to public policy, and the role of political organization and 
process in the resolution of these issues. Each student will be provided with an internship in a legis- 
lative or administrative agency concerned with urban issues and their effect upon the lives of black 
Americans and the poor. Other options include an interdisciplinary seminar in Afro-American stud- 
ies and independent study projects. 


Marva G. Carter, M.M. Coordinator of Afro-American Studies 
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American Studies 


The American Studies Program provides the opportunity to study the history, the social, 
economic, and political institutions, and the literature and fine arts of the United States 
in terms of their interrelationships. Like the concentrations in English and history, the 
American Studies Program has a broadly cultural character, but also provides the basis 
for graduate work and can help to prepare students for such occupations as teaching, 
archival research, museum curatorship, and urban planning. 

Since most of the courses students take in this program are not explicitly interdisci- 
plinary (see, however, the listings below under “American Studies”), each student 
should consult carefully with members of the American Studies faculty in order to devel- 
op a synthesizing project (a thesis, in the case of honors students) by the end of the jun- 
ior year, and to complete it during the senior year. Such a project normally entails work in 
two fields, such as literature and history, or history and art. 

A prerequisite for admission to either American Studies 260, Directed Study : Senior 
Project, or American Studies 265, Directed Study: Senior Thesis, is regular attendance at 
a non-credit American Studies Colloquium for sophomores and juniors, which will meet, 
probably at two-week intervals, during the spring semester. 

All students in the program are required to take American Studies 365—an interdepart- 
mental course—and to pass an oral examination on a specific topic in the field of Ameri- 
can Studies before graduating. 

Course requirements: a minimum of 12 semester hours in either Division A: History, or 
Division B: Literature, depending on the student’s primary interest, and eight semester 


hours from each of the two remaining Divisions, i.e., AorB, AND C. Students empha- 
sizing history must pass at least eight hours of work in European, or Asian, or African 

history; students emphasizing literature must pass at least eight hours of work in Eng- 
lish (as distinguished from American) literature. 


Division A: History 


History 117 Varieties of American Culture 

History 140 History of American Civilization, | 

History 141 History of American Civilization, II 

History 143 United States Colonial History 

History 151 American Constitutional History, 1789 to the Present 
History 152 Race and Society 

History 153 United States Foreign Policy from 1900 

History 154 The Great Depression 

History 155 Social Forces in American History 

History 157 Women in American History 

History 158 Science and Medicine in American Society 

History 159 Afro-American Political and Social Thought 

History 240 America Before the Revolution 

History 244 Perspectives on Nineteenth Century America (Seminar) 
History 298 American Historiography 


Division B: Literature 


English 161 Major American Writers, 1620-1865 

English 162 Major American Writers, 1865-1900 

English 163 American Literature and Thought at the Turn of the Twentieth Century 
English 171 American Literature and Thought in the Twentieth Century 

English 172 Modern American Fiction 

English 174 American Poetry 

English 176 Black Fiction in America 

English 177 Modern American Black Poetry and Drama 
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English 187 The Conflict of Values in Twentieth-Century Literature 
English 361 Classic American Writers 

English 363 Melville 

English 372 Special Topics in Modern Literature: Modern American Gothic 


English 374 Dramatic Imagination in Modern American Theater 
English 377 Problems in the Contemporary Black Novel in America 
English 384 Literature and Society 

American 


Studies 362 Literary Vision and the Capitalist Spirit in Post-Civil War America 


Division C: Other Areas 


Art 125 Art in America: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
Art 135 Proseminar in American Painting 

Art 128 The Indian Arts of America 

Economics 126 American Economic History 

Economics 141 Analysis of American Industry 

Economics 147 Women and the Economy 

Economics 151 Urban Economics 

Economics 152 Urban Economics Seminar 

Economics 156 Urban Housing—Its Social and Economic Aspects 
Economics 186 United States Foreign Economic Policy 

Education 302 Our Urban Society: An American Imperative 
Education 307 History of American Education 

Education 309 Contemporary Issues in the American School and Society 
Education 311 Education and Public Policy 

Government 121 Government in the United States 

Government 122 Practical State Politics 

Government 127 The New Praxis: Black Politics in the United States 
Government 140 Public Administration 

Government 145 Seminar: The Crisis of the Presidency : 1958-1974 
Government 146 Law and the Environment 


Government 148 Constitutional Law: The Modern Court 
Government 149 American Foreign Policy 
Government 153 Can Cities Be Managed? 


Music 140 History of Afro-American Music 
Sociology 124 Social Psychology of the Black Experience in America 
Sociology 136 The Sociology of Urban Regions 


The degree requirement of eight semester hours of independent study may be met by 
taking one seminar in the American Studies Program, plus one seminar or advanced dis- 
cussion course approved by the student’s American Studies adviser. 

Students should acquire a competent reading knowledge of at least one foreign lan- 
guage, and preferably two, if they plan further study at graduate school. 


Honors in American Studies. Students who wish to pursue an honors program should 
apply by April 1 of their junior year to the American Studies Committee. Candidates for 
honors are expected to fulfill College requirements as designated on page 33. 

In addition to fulfilling the normal requirements of the American Studies Program, 
honors candidates must complete satisfactorily American Studies 265, Directed Study: 
Senior Thesis. 


Courses 


Amer. St. 365-1 (190) Problems in American History and Literature 4 sem. hrs. 

Prereq.: consent of one of the instructors. 

An interdisciplinary seminar integrating material from history and literature. Topic for 1974-75: Bos- 
ton in Transition in the Nineteenth Century. Emphasis will be placed on cultural and social develop- 
ments in the urban center, and in neighboring areas like Roxbury and Concord. Architecture, the 
fine arts, and material culture will be integrated into the course. Koh/stedt, Sterne. 
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Amer. St. 362-2 (191) Literary Vision and the Capitalist Spirit in Post-Civil War America 4 sem. hrs. 
Prereq.: consent of the instructor. 

Beginning with Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, the seminar will explore the tensions between the 
moral and the materialistic in writings by Howells, Twain, Henry James, Henry Adams, Andrew Car- 
negie, William Graham Sumner, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and their contemporaries. Langer. 


Amer. St. 250-1 (60) Directed Study: Senior Project 4 sem. hrs. 
Members of the cooperating departments. 


Amer. St. 255-0 (65) Directed Study: Senior Honors Thesis 8 sem. hrs. 
Members of the cooperating departments. 





The Health Sciences 


Concentration in Medical Technology* 

This concentration leads to the baccalaureate degree and to the Diploma in Diagnostic 
Laboratory Science. The College is affiliated with the Beth Israel Hospital and the 
courses in the concentration are given in the student’s final year in the laboratories of 
this hospital by members of its staff. The program is approved by the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association and by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. If at any time a student’s work, conduct, or health is unsatisfactory, she 
may be required to withdraw from the program. 

After graduation the student may be employed in the diagnostic laboratories of hospi- 
tals, clinics, or physicians, or in the health service departments of industry and educa-- 
tional institutions. By electing additional advanced science courses, a student may qual- 
ify as aresearch assistant in specialized fields of medical research or as a candidate for 
admission to graduate work in these specialized fields. 


Requirements 

Medical Technology 140 Clinical Chemistry 

Medical Technology 141 Blood Grouping and Banking 

Medical Technology 142 Medical Bacteriology 

Medical Technology 143 Histological Techniques 

Medical Technology 250 General Diagnostic Methods. (This serves as the senior 
seminar, since in it each student is required to carry out 
an individual project and to take part in seminars held in 
conjunction with each of the medical technology courses.) 


Prerequisites. In order to qualify for the concentration in medical technology, students 
are required to complete during the first year Biology 113, General Biology |; Biology 115, 
General Biology Il; and Chemistry 113, Principles of Chemistry; and Chemistry 114, 
Chemistry of the Covalent Bond. A semester of Mathematics 110, Calculus |, must be 
completed before Chemistry 126. In the second year students must take Biology 121, 
Microbiology; Biology 125, Chemistry and Biology of Cells; Chemistry 125, Organic 
Chemistry; and Chemistry 126, Analysis and Equilibrium. During the third year students 
must take Biology 122, Human Anatomy; Biology 147, Host-Parasite Relationships; Biol- 
ogy 134, Physiology. One year of college physics is strongly recommended. 


Courses 


Courses in medical technology are held at Northeastern University and the Beth Israel Hospital and 
are not open to students in other programs of the College. 


Med. Tech. 140-0 (40) Clinical Chemistry 8 sem. hrs. 

The application of modern analytical chemistry to clinical medicine. The broader aspects of human 
biochemistry. Laboratory work to develop proficiency in the performance of approximately 25 com- 
mon procedures and some understanding of rare and more complicated analyses. 


Med. Tech. 141-2 (41) Blood Grouping and Banking 4 sem. hrs. 

Techniques of blood grouping, Rh typing, and crossmatching tests. Special testing for blood-group 
antibodies and the preparation of fractions of blood. An orientation to records, donor requirements, 
and bleeding technique. 


Med. Tech. 142-0 (42) Medical Bacteriology 8 sem hrs. 
Methods of identifying medically important bacteria. The student is instructed how to use for the 
purpose of identification the characteristics of pathogenic bacteria and common saprophytes; €.9., 


Brbhdail interested in this concentration should consult the Chairman, Department of Biology, for additional 
information. 
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colonial and microscopic morphology, immunologic properties, growth requirements, and bio- 
chemical reactions. A brief introduction to the diagnosis of disease by serological methods. 


Med. Tech. 143-1 (43) Histological Techniques 4 sem. hrs. 

Principles of tissue staining and the methods used in preparing samples for microscopic examina- 

tion. Students participate in the fixation, dehydration, paraffin imbedding, cutting, and staining of 

tissues removed at surgical operations and post-mortem examinations. Special techniques such as 
frozen section and celloidin imbedding. 


Med. Tech. 250-0 (45) General Diagnostic Methods 8 sem. hrs. 

The collection of samples of both venous and capillary blood; hematology; the simpler screening 
techniques and the morphology of stained films of peripheral blood and bone marrow; general diag- 
nostic tests applied to other body fluids; microscopic examination of the urinary sediment; kidney 
physiology. 


Faculty 


David Galland Freiman, M.D., A.M. Lecturer on Pathology and Applied Histology and Medical 
Director of the Program in Medical Technology 

Aileen Weathers Dowd, S.B. Lecturer on Biochemistry and Educational Director of the Program in 
Medical Technology 

Lippman Hart Geronimus, Ph.D. Lecturer on Bacteriology and Immunology 

Murray Golub, S.M. Lecturer on Biochemistry 

Paul Richard Reich, M.D. Lecturer on Hematology 

Earl Jay Kasdon, M.D. Lecturer on Pathology 

Sara Ballard Murray, Sc.M. Special! Instructor in Histologic Technique 

Jeanette Ruth Harpel Special Instructor in Diagnostic Laboratory Methods 

Hilde Sonntag Rosbash Special Instructor in Cytology 


Concentration in Orthoptics* 

The concentration in orthoptics prepares graduates to work with ophthalmologists in the 
diagnosis and treatment of defects and diseases of the eye, using techniques which have 
increased in complexity within recent years. Such professionally trained assistants 
greatly aid those physicians who are specialists in the treatment of pathological condi- 
tions of the eye. 


Requirements 

Orthoptics 143 Physiological Optics 

Orthoptics 147 Orthoptics 

The courses in this concentration are taken during the fourth year at the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, with which Simmons College is affiliated. Although the academic 
requirements are met at the end of the fourth academic year, an additional period of six 
months of internship is necessary before graduates qualify as candidates for the exam- 
ination for certification of the American Orthoptic Council. Students begin their 15- 
month course at the Infirmary on June 1 following their junior year and complete their 
work on September 30 after the conclusion of the senior year. Degrees will be granted to 
graduates of this program in October following the completion of the internship at the 
Infirmary. Owing to the limitation of space at the Infirmary, not more than two students 
may be admitted to this program in a given year. If at any time a student’s work, health, 
or conduct is unsatisfactory, she may be required to withdraw from the program. 


Prerequisities. In order to qualify for the concentration in orthoptics, students are re- 
quired to complete Biology 113, General Biology |; Biology 115, General Biology II; 
Chemistry 111, Introductory Chemistry: Inorganic and Physical; and Chemistry 112, 
Introductory Chemistry: Organic; Psychology 120, Introduction to Psychology; Psychol- 
ogy 135, Developmental Psychology; Biology 122, Human Anatomy; Biology 121, Micro- 
biology; and Biology 134, Physiology. 


Courses 


Classes in orthoptics are held at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary and are not open to stu- 
dents in other programs of the College. 


*Students interested in this concentration should consult the Chairman, Department of Biology, for additional 
information. 
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Orth. 143-0 (43) Physiological Optics 5 sem. hrs. 
Physical and physiological optics. Given to postgraduate students in ophthalmology. Work on the 
optical bench. Boeder. 


Orth. 147-0 (47) Orthoptics 23 sem. hrs. 

Actual work with patients under the supervision of the orthoptist in charge of the clinic. Lectures on 
the anatomy, physiology, and motility of the eye, and on refraction and perimetry. Fricker, Pollen, 
Garcia, Grove, Lingeman, Lee, Sullivan, Stromberg. 


Faculty 

Stephen J. Fricker, M.D. Medical Director of the Program in Orthoptics 

Ann Elizabeth Stromberg Lecturer on Orthoptics and Educational Director of the Program in 
Orthoptics 

Paul Boeder, Ph.D. Lecturer on Physiological Optics 

Abraham Pollen, M.D. Lecturer on Ocular Motility 

George E. Garcia, M.D. Lecturer on Refraction 

Byron Spencer Lingeman, M.D. Lecturer on Perimetry 

James R. Lee, M.D. Lecturer on the Physiology of the Eye 

Stephen F. Sullivan, M.D. Lecturer on the Anatomy of the Eye 


Concentration in Physical Therapy* 

Graduates of this concentration meet all requirements for a beginning position in physi- 
cal therapy, for legal registration in all states, for eligibility under foreign exchange pro- 
grams, and for further graduate study. Career opportunities exist in hospitals, rehabili- 
tation centers, military service, Veterans Administration, public health services, and the 
Clinics of business and industrial firms. Although requirements for admission to grad- 
uate school vary, opportunities and stipends are available to physical therapists interest- 
ed in research, teaching, or administration. In addition to a master’s degree in physical 
therapy, the most frequently elected fields for further study are in physiology, anatomy, 
and education, on either a master’s or doctoral level, and in medicine. 

The program in physical therapy extends over a period of four and one half years. The 
requirements for the concentration are satisfied by the courses listed below for the final 
year and a half. The first three years are devoted to fulfilling the requirements in the ne- 
cessary basic natural and social sciences, the distribution requirements, and electives. 
Although more than enough academic credits are accumulated to meet the minimum 
requirements for graduation in other programs, neither the degree nor the diploma is 
awarded unless all courses in the final year and a half have been completed with satis- 
factory grades. 

The facilities in the affiliated hospitals are such that a limitation must be placed on the 
number of students admitted to the program in a given year. A candidate may be rejected 
by the Provost when she applies for admission to the program, if, after medical consulta- 
tion, she is judged for reasons of health or emotional stability to be unfit for this pro- 
gram. Further, if at any time a student’s work, conduct, or health is unsatisfactory or if 
she fails to manifest those qualities judged to be essential in the practice of physical 
therapy, she may be required to withdraw from the program. 


Requirements 

Biology 149 Advanced Physiology 
Physical Therapy 130 Advanced Human Anatomy 
Physical Therapy 131 Kinesiology 
Physical Therapy 132 Psychology of the Handicapped 
Physical Therapy 133 Orthopedic and General Surgery 
Physical Therapy 134 Neurology 
Physical Therapy 135 Medicine 
Physical Therapy 136 Psychiatry 
Physical Therapy 137 Pathology 


Hest 3 interested in this concentration should consult the Chairman, Department of Biology, for additional 
information. 
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Physical Therapy 139 Electrotherapy 

Physical Therapy 140 Physical Therapy Procedures 
Physical Therapy 141 Therapeutic Exercises 

Physical Therapy 143 Ethics and Administration 

Physical Therapy 146 Developmental Seminar 

Physical Therapy 147 Rehabilitation Seminar 

Physical Therapy 148 Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 149 Bronchopulmonary Disease and Care 
Physical Therapy 250 Clinical Education 


Prerequisites. In order to qualify for the concentration in physical therapy, students 
are required to complete during their first year Chemistry 111, Introductory Chemistry: 
Inorganic and Physical, and Chemistry 112, Introductory Chemistry: Organic; Biology 
113, General Biology |; and Biology 115, General Biology Il. In the second year students 
must take Biology 121, Microbiology; Physics 110, 111, Introductory Physics; Psychol- 
ogy 120, Introduction to Psychology; and Psychology 135, Developmental Psychology. 
During the third year students must take Biology 122, Human Anatomy, and Biology 134, 
Physiology. 

In general, electives should be chosen outside the area of science, but in accordance 
with individual interests. A course in introductory statistics is suggested, but courses in 
literature, the arts, and the social sciences are primarily recommended. 


One-and-One-Half-Year Program in Physical Therapy 

Properly qualified college graduates may be admitted to the final year and a half of the 
undergraduate program in physical therapy, and are eligible for the Diploma in Physical 
Therapy upon the satisfactory completion of the program. Preference is given to appli- 
cants who offer eight semester hours each in general biology, physics, and chemistry, 
and four each in anatomy, microbiology, and physiology. Applicants should have com- 
pleted 12 semester hours in the social sciences, including at least eight in psychology. 


Courses 


Classes in physical therapy are held in affiliating hospitals, are are not open to students in other 
programs of the College. 


Physical Therapy Orientation 

The field of physical therapy including historical background, current procedures, illustrative case 
histories, and observation of treatment at the Children’s Hospital Medical Center. Required for sec- 
ond-year students in the physical therapy program. 

The following courses, given in the final year and a half, are designated by the numbers 1, 2, and 3 
respectively, following the dashes, to correspond to the semesters in which courses are given. (The 
third semester begins in the summer and continues until the end of the program.) For example, 12 
following the dash indicates a course extending through the first and second semesters. 


Phys. Th. 130-12 (30) Advanced Human Anatomy 10 sem. hrs. 

Dissection of human anatomical material with special reference to the skeletal and neuromuscular 
systems. Later, emphasis placed on the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the Central Nervous 
System and the relationship between tracts, nuclei and cortical areas. Correlation with functional 
and clinical considerations. Thomson, Gilles, and associates. 


Phys. Th. 131-1 Kinesiology 2 sem. hrs. 
Application of the principles of physics and physiology to the evaluation of normal and abnormal 
motor activity. Staff. 


Phys. Th. 132-1 (32) The Psychology of the Handicapped No credit 
Psychology as applied to individual differences, development, growth, and adjustment. Psycho- 
dynamic mechanisms with special reference to disease and trauma. Staff. 
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Phys. Th. 133-23 (33) Orthopedic and General Surgery 3 sem. hrs. ah : 
Nature, clinical course, and specific treatment of selected diseases and disabilities primarily those 
affecting the skeletal and neuromuscular systems. Hall, Trott, Colodny, and associates. 


Phys. Th. 134-3 (34) Neurology 7 sem. hr. 

Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology of the central, peripheral, and autonomic nervous systems. 
Correlation with common disease and traumatic lesions, particularly those affecting motion and 
symptomatology and treatment. Picard. 


Phys. Th. 135-3 (35) Medicine 7 sem. hr. 
Illustrated lectures on general medicine with specific emphasis on those conditions in which physi- 
cal therapeutic measures are effective. Block, Feinbloom, and associates. 


Phys. Th. 136-3 (36) Psychiatry 7 sem. hr. Pay 
Classification of mental diseases with symptomatology, prognosis, and principles of treatment. 
Illustrative case histories. Prager. 


Phys. Th. 137-2 (37) Pathology 2 sem. hrs. 
Illustrated lectures concerning the nature and certain causes of disease, the reactions of the body to 
deleterious agents and associated alterations in function. Vawter. 


Phys. Th. 139-2 (39) Electrotherapy 2 sem. hrs. 

Physical nature and physiological effects of radiant energy and various electrical currents of diag- 
nostic and therapeutic value. Indications for use and techniques of application. Lecture, demon- 
stration and laboratory practice. Shriber, Widell. 


Phys. Th. 140-12 (40) Physical Therapy Procedures 2 sem. hrs. 

Principles, physiological basis, and techniques of massage and postural drainage. Techniques of 
joint measurement, crutch activities, and orientation to nursing techniques with which physical 
therapists should be familiar. Application of physical therapy procedures to specific disease entities ° 
with patient demonstration. Cassella, Morgan, Moushegian, Osborne, Perry. 


Phys. Th. 141-123 (41) Therapeutic Exercise 6 sem. hrs. 

Classification, purposes, and principles of exercise as a therapeutic agent. Anatomical, mechani- 
cal, and physiological aspects of motor activity. Principles and techniques of evaluation procedures 
such as body measurements, posture analysis, and manual muscle examinations. Later, emphasis 
is placed on neuromuscular facilitation techniques. McCarthy, lonta, Willson, and associates. 


Phys. Th. 143-3 (43) Ethics and Administration 7 sem. hr. 
Principles of medical ethics and law for physical therapists, interprofessional relationships, admin- 
istrative responsibilities. McCarthy and associates. 


Phys. Th. 146-23 (46) Developmental Seminar 4 sem. hrs. 

Normal and abnormal human development including developmental sequences from birth, patterns 
of physical and psychological growth, and the interaction of these with the environment. Neurologic 
and pathologic mechanisms, clinical aspects, methods of evaluation and treatment. Observation 
and participation in the Developmental Evaluation Clinic and the Cerebral Palsy Clinic of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Medical Center with emphasis on physical therapy evaluation and the specific con- 
tribution of other disciplines to the total management of the child. Zausmer, Willson, Shea, and 
associates. 


Phys. Th. 147-3 (47) Rehabilitation Seminar 2 sem. hrs. 
Lecture, demonstration, and practice in rehabilitation techniques and functional evaluation. Princi- 
ples, theory, and use of assistive equipment and appliances are discussed. McCarthy, Cassella. 


Phys. Th. 148-3 (48) Occupational Therapy No credit 


Principles and application of occupational therapy evaluation and treatment, emphasis on physical 
dysfunction. Fishwick. 


Phys. Th. 149-3 Bronchopulmonary Disease and Care 7 sem. hr. 

Etiology, pathology, and clinical manifestations with emphasis on the principles and selection of 
physical therapy procedures. The management of both the acute and chronic patient is discussed 
particularly in relation to other disciplines. Staff. 


Phys. Th. 250-23 (44) Clinical Education 8 sem. hrs. 


Supervised experience in the practice of physical therapy is arranged in the departments of the affili- 
ating hospitals. Cassella, lonta, Moushegian, and associates. 
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Faculty 


John E. Hall, M.D. Lecturer on Orthopedics and Medical Director of the Program in Physical Therapy 
Claire F. McCarthy, M.S. Lecturer on Physical Therapy and Educational Director of the Program in 
Physical Therapy 

William J. Shriber, M.D., A.M. Lecturer on Physical Medicine and Electrotherapy 

Elizabeth F. Zausmer, Ed.M. Lecturer on Physical Therapy 

Arthur W. Trott, M.D. Lecturer on Orthopedics 

Arnold H. Colodny, M.D. Lecturer on Surgery 

Alan Prager, M.D. Lecturer on Psychiatry 

Gordon F. Vawter, M.D. Lecturer on Pathology 

Ernest V. Picard, M.D. Lecturer on Neurology 

Peter C. Block, M.D. Lecturer on Medicine 

Sandra J. Thomson, M.D. Lecturer on Anatomy 

Richard |. Feinbloom, M.D. Lecturer on Medicine 

Floyd H. Gilles, M.D. Lecturer on Anatomy 

Marjorie K. lonta, B.S. in Phys. Ed. Specia/ Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Grania O. Fishwick, O.T.R. Special Instructor in Occupational Therapy 

Sybil A. Moushegian, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Alice M. Shea, M.A. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Susan B. Perry, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Lois B. Morgan, R.N. Special Instructor in Nursing Procedures in the Physical Therapy Program 
Michelina Cassella, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Patricia A. Carvajal, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Marnee L. Willson, B.S. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 

Joan K. Widell, B.A. Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 
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Other Programs 


Computer Applications 
Simmons students have access to a broad variety of digital computers from time-sharing 
terminals located at the Fenway campus. Students in the natural and social sciences 
make use of computers in conjunction with course work and may elect special work in 
computer-related areas of the field of concentration. 

The following courses involving computer applications, offered by various academic 
departments, range from elementary to advanced levels. Full course descriptions may be 
found in the course listings of the respective departments. 


Chemistry 101 Computer Appreciation/ BASIC Programming 
Economics 116 Mathematical Economics 

Economics 117 Econometrics 

Management 135 Management of Information Systems 
Mathematics 146 Numerical Methods 

Mathematics 189 Mathematics of Decision-Making 
Mathematics 176 Introduction to Fortran IV Programming 
Mathematics 177 Systems Programming 

Psychology 345 Learning 


In addition to the above courses, students may arrange for individual study in com- 
puter applications in psychology, mathematics, chemistry, and economics. The follow- 
ing courses are open only to students in the School of Library Science: 


Library Science 485 Electronic Information Systems 
Library Science 686 Library Systems Analysis 


Hebrew College 
Courses in Hebraic and Arabic language and literature, history, philosophy, and sociol- 
ogy may be elected for credit by qualified students. 

Under the provisions of an inter-institutional agreement between Hebrew College and 
Simmons College, duly enrolled students at Simmons College may elect to include in 
their programs, for full credit, any courses normally offered by Hebrew College, subject 
to certain conditions, the details of which should be obtained from the Registrar. A Sim- 
mons College student desiring to pursue a course or degree program at Hebrew College 
must be recommended to the Registrar by her adviser or department chairman. The stu- 
dent will then be referred to Hebrew College, which reserves the right to determine 
whether the prerequisites for the course or program in question have been met and 
whether the student is fully qualified to pursue the course(s) elected. 

Introductory and intermediate courses in Hebrew prerequisite for further study at He- 
he College are offered by the Simmons College Department of Foreign Languages and 

iteratures. 
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Graduate Programs 


Graduate education has been offered at Simmons since the founding of the College. This 
year, more than 800 graduate students are enrolled in programs leading to the master’s 
degree in library science, social work, education, Spanish, French, English, and on occa- 
sion, other concentrations. The School of Library Science offers a Doctor of Arts pro- 
gram which emphasizes library administration. In the fall of 1974, a master’s program in 
management especially designed for women will be introduced. Both part-time and full- 
time programs are available, and both men and women are accepted into the graduate 
program. Students are admitted to the School of Library Science to begin programs in 
the fall, spring, or Summer semester. 

General requirements for all master’s programs are listed below. Under these broad 
Stipulations, the programs vary somewhat in the time limits within which work must be 
completed, and semester hours required for the degree. 

Applications and catalogs for the School of Library Science may be secured by writing 
to: 

Administrative Assistant 
School of Library Science 
Simmons College 
300 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115. 
Applications and catalogs for the School of Social Work may be obtained by writing to: 
Admissions Office 
Simmons College School of Social Work 
51 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116. 
For applications or further information about the programs listed below, write to the 
department at Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115: 
Department of Education 
Department of English 
Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 
Graduate Program in Management. 


The Degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Philosophy, Master of Arts in Teaching, or 
Master of Science 
The conditions for obtaining the master’s degree are as follows: 

1. Every candidate for the master’s degree must hold the baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited institution (with the exception of students in the graduate management pro- 
gram—see page 158). 

2. The candidate must offer evidence of satisfactory completion of such courses as 
may be prescribed as prerequisites to the work of the graduate program he or she seeks 
to enter. 

3. A quality point average of a satisfactory level is stipulated by the individual pro- 
grams and is expected in all courses. 

4. The subjects elected must be approved by the school or departmental adviser. 

5. The candidate is expected to complete at least 32 semester hours in residence at 
Simmons. Part-time study is possible in all departments which offer graduate programs, 
and each department sets a reasonable time limit within which requirements for the de- 
gree must be completed. The fulfillment of all requirements for the master’s degree must 
demonstrate the candidate’s ability to meet high standards. It is understood that a stu- 
dent’s connection with the College may be terminated whenever in the judgment of the 
faculty he or she has failed to show sufficient industry, scholarship, or professional apti- 
tude. 


The Degree of Doctor of Arts 
For information on the School of Library Science’s Doctor of Arts program for library 
administrators see page 160. 
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Diplomas 

pinkeries are granted to students who complete successfully the one-year programs in 
management, medical technology, or communications, the 15-month program in orth- 
optics, or the year and a half program in physical therapy, and who receive a quality rat- 
ing similar to that required for the baccalaureate degree. Information about these pro- 
grams may be found in the course description section of this catalog under the appro- 
priate department. 


Summer Courses 

Summer courses for graduate students are offered by the School of Library Science and 
the Department of Education. The programs are described in the sections devoted to 
these fields. 

The Department of Education holds classes for members of its Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing program, as well as for other qualified students who wish to transfer credit else- 
where. Graduate courses in education are offered for students in programs in library sci- 
ence and home economics education. 


Fees for Graduate Division and for Post-Baccalaureate Programs 
Bills must be paid before the student may attend any classes. 


Application Fee 


Master’S ProgramS. sss. cee cece ete eee nee ensayo 9d Onn or $15 

Doctor of ArtS Program \. i... ee ee ee ee oe we # epee ee $25 
Tuition Fees, per semester hour 

Master’s degree and non-degree StudentS .......... 00s ee ee eee eee eee eee eae $85 

Doctor of ArtS DrOQrarmnh as ice elec he tele ace nla helen 6 eee $90 

Social work annual tuition (full-time students) ...........-....-+-5 0. ae $2500 
Summer Programs Fees, per semester hour 

Master's programS «2... 6.0. cece eee ee ew eee ee 06 8 a 0 eet $78 

Doctor of ArtS Program «2. 665 ak ee ets wee ete aw oa ape a $83 


Residence charge for summer students 
For students who live in the residence halls during the six-week summer session .$300 
Student Activities Fee 


Library Science, per semester or Summer SESSION ...........02 50sec ee eee ensues $2 
Social Work, per semester ..... 0.006.002 0c ee eee ea eee eee One eee $5 
Social Work Field Work Fee, persemester........-.-...1-+¢+ «555s 0s $10 


(required of all S.W. students enrolled in Field Work) 
Graduation Fees 


Master’s Degree or the Diploma ...5...00 eee eae es ee we $7.50 
Doctor of Arts degree . 2.6 cee iss ld ee era hs $75* 
Health Fee 


The services of the Health Center are available to all graduate students upon payment 
of the Health Fee, provided written notification of intention is sent to the Comptroller's 
Office before September 1 by those students who wish to avail themselves of the 
Health Center services. Student accident and reimbursement insurance is included 

in the Health Fee. See page 18. 


Scholarships for Graduate Students 
Scholarships are offered in limited number to students who have been accepted for ad- 
mission to the graduate programs in the Schools of Library Science and Social Work. 
Information concerning the scholarships will be found in the respective graduate bulle- 
tins. Application forms may be obtained from the Director of the School concerned (the 
Social Work application form contains a scholarship/ financial aid request portion). 

The amounts of graduate scholarships in other departments range from limited to non- 
existent. Applicants who have a serious financial problem should mention it at the time 
of application. 


“Includes appropriate doctoral hood. 
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Department of Education 


The Plan of Study for the MAT Degree 

The MAT programs admit present and prospective teachers with strong liberal arts back- 
grounds. Although intended primarily as a program for beginning teachers, experienced 
teachers with specific goals congruent to this program’s resources are admitted. 

The MAT programs require 36 semester hours of course work which may be completed 
in one summer session and one academic year. In the first semester of the regular aca- 
demic year, students will normally take 16 semester hours of course work. In the second 
semester, they will be placed in schools as apprentice teachers, or, if experienced candi- 
dates, will combine appropriate field and course work. Students normally enter the pro- 
gram in late June, although by arrangement they may also begin in September or Janu- 
ary. Part-time arrangements may also be made. 

The program combines professional and academic courses. A professional course is 
selected from each of three areas: |. The School and Its Social Foundations; II. Psychol- 
ogy and Human Development; Ill. Methods, Materials, and Curriculum. In addition, aca- 
demic and other professional courses are selected to fulfill individual objectives. Stu- 
dent teaching is ordinarily required. 

Professional courses may be waived if the candidate has had comparable work as an 
undergraduate. When waivers are allowed, the candidate may take additional courses in 
field work or allied subjects. The waiver does not change the requirement of 36 semester 
hours for the degree. 

Waivers of up to eight semester hours toward the 36 semester hours normally required 
for the degree may be allowed, however, for graduate work completed at another institu- 
tion, when that work is judged to be appropriate to the candidate’s program. 


Admission. The applicant must have a baccalaureate degree from an accredited col- 
lege and must submit scores on the Graduate Record Examinations or the Miller Analo- 
gies Test. The undergraduate record must give evidence of high academic achievement in 
the applicant’s prospective teaching subject or subjects. 

Preference will be given to full-time students, but part-time students may be admitted 
provided that they agree to complete the degree requirements within three years of regis- 
tering as degree candidates. 


The Elementary Teaching Program is open to candidates who wish to teach in open or 
traditional classrooms. Individual arrangements combining the elementary program with 
urban teaching, the teaching of the retarded, supervision, or early childhood education 
may be planned with Departmental permission. 


The Secondary Teaching Program is open to candidates who wish to pursue the follow- 
ing teaching specializations: English, French, Spanish, history, psychology, social stud- 
ies, art, and biology. Programs for teaching chemistry, physics, and mathematics may 
also be arranged. 


The Urban Teaching Program is planned with special courses and well-defined rela- 
tionships with inner-city schools and is offered for those students especially interested 
in elementary education who can bring to teaching an understanding of the problems and 
frustrations inherent in the education of urban children. 

Curriculum and field work for this program put primary consideration upon the special 
educational problems facing inner-city children. Special lectures by community leaders 
frequently contribute to the program. An effort is made to interweave theoretical consid- 
erations, community liaison, field work, and student teaching. 


The Master of Science in Home Economics Education 
The part-time graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Science in home eco- 
nomics education is designed for men and women graduates of accredited colleges who 
are interested in family and consumer studies and other aspects of home economics 
education. State certification requirements are met. 

The program requires a total of 36 semester hours. The maximum load per summer 
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session is usually eight semester hours. Four to six semester hours may be taken each 
semester of the academic year, usually in late afternoon courses. In certain circum- 
stances, a heavier load may be arranged. 

Up to six semester hours of graduate study may be taken at another accredited insti- 
tution in home economics or related areas. Preliminary approval for this study should be 
secured from the student’s adviser. 

Requirements for the program include both professional education and academic 
courses. A professional education course is required from each of the four areas: 


|. The School and Its Social Foundations 

ll. Psychology and Human Development 

lll. Methods, Materials, and Curriculum Development 
(Usually Education 475, Current Issues in Home Economics Education, to be 
taken soon after acceptance for degree candidacy.) 

IV. Seminar and Independent Study in Home Economics Education 
(Includes Education 486) taken after completion of 18 semester hours (four to 
eight hours credit). 


An additional 16 to 20 semester hours in home economics subject matter and educa- 
tion are required as determined by the student’s professional goals, previous prepara- 
tion, and experience. 

All requirements for the degree must be completed in eight years. Students may enroll 
as unclassified students up to a total of eight semester hours, at which time application 
as a candidate for a degree or special program is necessary. 


Admission. The applicant must have a baccalaureate degree from an accredited col- 
lege and must have demonstrated academic ability and professional commitment. 


Department of English 


The Master of Arts 

The master’s curriculum is designed to provide one year’s study that will supplement and 
consolidate the student’s undergraduate work in literature, and allow some further spe- 
Cialization. 

Admission requires a baccalaureate degree from an accredited college or university 
and a superior undergraduate record. Both men and women are admitted to the program 
on either a full- or part-time basis. The applicant for admission must submit an official 
transcript of the undergraduate record, and, at the request of the Department, a state- 
ment of purpose in seeking the degree, together with recommendations from three for- 
mer teachers. An interview may be requested. 

Students are admitted to this program in both September and January. It is desirable 
to apply well in advance of those dates. 

The program of study is individually prescribed, the student being permitted to take 
certain courses in subjects closely adjacent to English provided these courses are direct- 
ly relevant to a coherent plan of graduate work. It is expected that the candidate for the 
A.M. have competence in a language other than English, this competence being estab- 
lished by the successful completion of at least one course dealing with literary texts in 
that language. Ordinarily no master’s thesis is required, though students may, by direct- 
ed individual study or in seminars, write a thesis as a substitute for courses they would 
otherwise take. 

The master’s degree requires the satisfactory completion of 32 semester hours. The 
Department advises at least one course in Early English literature or Chaucer or Renais- 
sance unless the student has had the equivalent. The remainder of the program is elect- 
ed, after consultation, from courses best adapted to the student’s needs and interests. 

English and American Studies courses numbered in the 300’s are especially suitable 
for master’s candidates. 

Except by special consent of the Committee on Graduate Studies, no more than eight 
semester hours of transfer credit for graduate study elsewhere can be allowed toward the 
master’s degree. 
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The Master of Philosophy 

The Master of Philosophy in English offers a year’s advanced study of literature beyond 
the Master of Arts and provides a measure of specialization beyond that degree. Part of 
each student’s schedule centers on some topic, area, period, or genre of personal inter- 
est—e.g., the relation of literature to the arts in a certain century, the modern American 
area, the 18th century, or the novel—this focus of interest being declared upon admis- 
sion to the program. This special study is done individually under the direction of amem- 
ber of the Departmental faculty. Before the degree is granted, the candidate takes an oral 
examination in the area or topic of concentration. As in the case of the Master of Arts, 
the student’s total curriculum is arranged after full consultation and with due attention to 
the needs and purposes of the candidate. Courses in areas auxiliary to English are allow- 
able provided they are closely relevant to a coherent plan of graduate study. 

Admission to the Master of Philosophy program ordinarily requires the previous com- 
pletion, with distinction, of a master’s degree in English, as well as competence in a for- 
eign language as established by the successful completion of at least one course dealing 
with the literary texts in that language. Except by special consent of the Committee on 
Graduate Studies, no more than eight semester hours of transfer credit for graduate 
study elsewhere can be allowed toward the eight semester courses (32 semester hours) 
necessary for the Master of Philosophy. 

Men as well as women are admitted to the Master of Philosophy program, and part- 
time study is permissible. The applicant for admission must submit official transcripts of 
all previous academic records and, at the request of the Department, a statement of pur- 
poses in seeking the degree, together with recommendations from former teachers. Stu- 
dents are admitted to this program at the beginning of both the fall and spring semes- 
ters, and are asked to apply well in advance. 


Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 


The Master of Arts: French 

The Master of Arts: Spanish 

The curricula in Spanish and in French are designed to provide one year of study that will 
strengthen the oral and written command of Spanish or French and consolidate the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the language’s literature. The program of study will be planned by 
the individual student, with the assistance of an assigned faculty adviser, to suit the par- 
ticular preparation and objectives of the student. 

Admission requires a baccalaureate degree from an accredited college or university 
and a superior undergraduate record. Both men and women will be admitted, on a full- or 
part-time basis, to the graduate programs, which require the completion of 32 semester 
hours, i.e., eight semester courses. Although a master’s thesis is not normally required, 
students are expected to complete a substantial research paper on a special topic in rela- 
tion to one of the advanced courses. 

For the Master of Arts in Spanish, it is recommended that the student elect at least five 
courses in the field of concentration, with the remainder to be selected upon consulta- 
tion with the assigned adviser from courses in related fields, such as another language 
taken as a minor. Of the 32 semester hours up to eight semester hours may be elected 
from the following courses at the 200-level: Spanish 255, The Contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can Novel; Spanish 295, Twentieth-Century Hispanic Drama; Spanish 298, 299, Literature 
of the Spanish People. The remaining courses in Spanish are to be elected from courses 
at the 300 level. 

The Master of Arts in French requires six courses in the field of concentration at the 
300 level with the remainder to be selected upon consultation with the assigned adviser 
from courses in related fields such as English literature or another language. 

Applicants for admission to the Master of Arts Program in either Spanish or French 
must submit an official transcript of the undergraduate record, a statement of purpose in 
pursuing the program, and three letters of recommendation from teachers or other per- 
sons well acquainted with the academic ability and performance of the candidate. This 
material should be received by the Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages 
and Literatures by August 16 for the fall semester or by December 16 for the spring 
semester. 
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Department of Management 


The master’s program in management is anew concept designed to meet the growing 
need of business, industry, and non-profit organizations for competent women man- 
agers. Simultaneously, it seeks to meet the needs of individual women who more than 
ever are finding careers in management open to them. The program requires 45 semester 
hours of course work, which may be completed in one academic year plus one summer 
session for students attending full-time. For those attending on a part-time basis, the 
program may be completed in three years. 

The program’s emphasis is on the acquisition of functional competence and on the 
development of behavioral insight and skill. The latter emphasis is reflected in the pro- 
gram’s distinctive behavioral component which centers on three issues: women’s tradi- 
tional view of themselves, their role, and their place; men’s attitudes and assumptions at 
a critical operational level, middle management; and organizations—the existing culture 
of beliefs and assumptions, the climate of day-to-day relationships, the accepted system 
of implicit and explicit rewards, and the structure of roles and relationships hitherto ac- 
cepted as appropriate only for men. 

This fundamental shift in emphasis and its concentration at a critical management 
level for women, middle management, distinguishes the Simmons program from tradi- 
tional graduate programs in business administration. 


The Curriculum 

The Simmons curriculum develops in two parallel streams. One stream is concerned with 
structural, psychological, and behavioral issues, and the other with the functional areas 
of management concern: finance, accounting and control, operations management, and 
marketing. The two streams are tied together by integrative courses which confront the 
issue of managing individuals and their work in a deeper and more comprehensive way 
than a traditional graduate emphasis on marketing or finance, for example, permits. Indi- 
vidual course descriptions are given in the Graduate Management Program catalog. 


Admission 
Two types of students will be considered for admission: those possessing a bachelor’s 
degree or higher and those who do not hold a degree but who can present a significant 
record of professional accomplishment. Anyone uncertain about qualifying for admis- 
sion is encouraged to contact the Program Office. All applicants are required to submit 
their scores in the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business and are expected to 
have performed satisfactorily on both the quantitative and qualitative sections of this 
examination. Both types of students will be accepted for either full-time or part-time 
study. As in other Simmons graduate programs, both qualified men and women appli- 
cants can be admitted. 

All inquiries are welcome and requests for further information and applications should 
be addressed to the Office of the Graduate Program in Management. 


School of Library Science 


The School of Library Science offers professional programs for qualified college gradu- 
ates, both men and women. One program, fully accredited by the Committee on Accredi- 
tation of the American Library Association, leads to the degree of Master of Science 
upon the completion of 36 semester hours of graduate courses, at least 32 semester 
hours of which must be taken in the School of Library Science, Simmons College. The 
School also offers an advanced program for librarians in service leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Arts. 
The library profession affords a broad range of opportunities in differing specializa- 
tions and types of libraries—opportunities which vary from scholarship to administra- 
tion, from service to children, young people, and adults, to work with research special- 
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ists. Accordingly, the School of Library Science, in its Master of Science program, pro- 
vides a full range of elective specializations to meet the interests of those who wish to 
work with children in schools and public libraries, in other areas of public, college, and 
university libraries, and in special libraries. Fundamentally, librarianship deals with 
books and other materials which cover every subject and which the librarian must relate 
to people of all ages and degrees of education. This requires a considered awareness of 
the significance of the library in both the local community and society at large. It also 
requires ability to judge books in terms of the needs of the individuals who use them. 
Those who like people, as well as books, will find librarianship a rich and satisfying pro- 
fession. 

While a general education is an essential foundation for the study of library science, a 
subject interest that has been developed through adequate academic preparation fre- 
quently has direct application in the library field. The existence of numerous special li- 
braries and special collections in general libraries offers attractive opportunities for 
those who have specialized in the social sciences, the physical and biological sciences, 
the fine arts, and other subject areas. 

The graduate Bulletin of the School contains detailed information regarding admission 
and degree requirements, course offerings, financial aid, and other related material, and 
should be consulted by those contemplating graduate study in library science at Sim- 
mons College. Copies of the graduate Bulletin, the schedule of classes, the summer ses- 
sion announcement, and application forms may be obtained from the Administrative 
Assistant of the School of Library Science. 


Master of Science Program 

Candidates for admission to the Master of Science program must offer assurance of ca- 
pacity for graduate work, as well as professional aptitude. All applicants must hold a 
baccalaureate degree in the liberal arts or sciences from an accredited college or univer- 
sity. Those who are graduates of institutions where a system of letter grades is employed 
are expected to have achieved at least a B average in their final two years of undergrad- 
uate work or in their major field of study. In addition, applicants are expected to have 
achieved at least a B— average in their overall preparation. A reading knowledge of at 
least one modern foreign language is required of all students in the School. This require- 
ment is normally met by satisfactory completion of two semesters of a college course in 
a modern foreign language at the intermediate level. Alternatively, the requirement may 
be met by passing a proficiency examination that demonstrates an equivalent level of 
language competence. Students who have a major in a field which seems appropriate for 
special library service, such as art, music, law, or business, may be considered for ad- 
mission. All candidates must present a minimum of three full academic years (96 semes- 
ter hours) of creditable undergraduate work in the liberal arts and sciences, exclusive of 
professional courses. Certain candidates may, at the option of the School, be requested 
to submit scores from the Aptitude Test portion of the Graduate Record Examination. All 
candidates are encouraged to take this examination and to submit their scores as part of 
the applicatory process. 

Application for admission to the Master of Science program is made on a form ob- 
tained from the Administrative Assistant of the School of Library Science. A $15 applica- 
tion fee, which is not refundable, official transcripts of the college record and a state- 
ment of graduation, a satisfactory report of health on forms provided by the School, per- 
sonal recommendations, and, whenever required, a personal interview with a representa- 
tive of the School, complete the application for admission. 

Applicants for the Master of Science program are urged to file their applications, with 
supporting documents, well in advance of the session in which they wish to begin study, 
in order to insure proper consideration of their credentials. /t should be noted that appli- 
cations must be completed no later than April 1 for the summer session, July 1 for the 
fall semester, and November 1 for the spring semester. Applications that are completed 
after the above deadlines will be set aside and considered for later academic sessions. 
Applicants should also understand that no consideration can be given to their applica- 
tions until a// required supporting credentials, including the health certificate, have been 
received. Accordingly, the School cannot assume responsibility for processing applica- 
tions unless a// documents are in hand by the deadlines indicated above. 

Both full-time and part-time students may begin their studies with the summer ses- 
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sion, the fall semester, or the spring semester. Classes are offered during regular day- 
time hours, late afternoons, and evenings; the admission requirements and instructional 
standards are identical. Courses equivalent to the one-year program are also offered ina 
series of summer sessions to qualified men and women. The entire program may be com- 
pleted in four to five summers or by acombination of summer and term-time courses. 


The Doctor of Arts Program 

In January 1973 the Corporation of Simmons College authorized establishment of a new 
program in the School of Library Science leading to the degree of Doctor of Arts witha 
specialization in library administration. The objective of the Doctor of Arts program at 
Simmons College is to provide experienced librarians with intensive advanced prepara- 
tion for administrative and supervisory careers in libraries and information centers. The 
Doctor of Arts degree has in recent years become an alternative to the Ph.D. in anumber 
of academic disciplines due to higher education studies such as those sponsored by the 
Carnegie Foundation. Simmons College, however, is believed to be the first to offer the 
new credential in librarianship. 

The Doctor of Arts program is based upon the conviction of the Faculty of the School 
of Library Science that advanced study in preparation for higher level administrative re- 
sponsibility should focus on specialized knowledge directly applicable to the operational 
concerns of libraries. The aim of the program is to provide an opportunity for an individ- 
ualized program of systematic study that is interdisciplinary in character and centers on 
the application of sound principles of modern management to the solution of library ad- 
ministrative problems. In contrast with programs leading to the Ph.D. or D.L.S., the Doc- 
tor of Arts degree program is intended exclusively for those planning careers in library 
administration. It is not a “research” degree, and does not, therefore, include a disserta- 
tion requirement. Within the program, students may choose from among public library 
administration, academic library administration, or school media center administration 
as areas of specialization. 


Minimum Requirements for Admission to the Doctor of Arts Program 

All candidates for admission must hold a baccalaureate degree from an accredited insti- 
tution with an appropriate distribution of liberal arts. They must in addition hold a mas- 
ter’s degree from a program in library science accredited by the American Library Associ- 
ation or a master’s degree in educational media from an accredited institution. Moreover, 
all candidates must hold a master’s degree in a second relevant subject or offer evidence 
of equivalent academic preparation as deemed an acceptable substitute by the Commit- 
tee on Doctoral Study. All three degrees should reflect a high quality of academic perfor- 
mance through the presentation of a superior academic record. 

Candidates for the Doctor of Arts program must give evidence through a written state- 
ment that their professional goals are consistent with the goals of the program. It is ex- 
pected that all candidates will present a background of several years of library experi- 
ence, including supervisory or administrative experience. An interview with the Commit- 
tee on Doctoral Study will be required and appropriate testimonials to the professional 
competence of the applicant will be requested as well as a satisfactory report of health 
on forms provided by the College. 

A candidate for admission to the Doctor of Arts program for whom English is not the 
native tongue must achieve a satisfactory score on the English Proficiency Test adminis- 
tered by the English Language Institute of the University of Michigan. 

Since enrollment in the Doctor of Arts program is limited, admission is on a selective 
basis. Candidates must understand that meeting the minimum requirements set forth 
above does not, in itself, assure admission to the program. 

Application for admission to the Doctor of Arts program is made on a form obtained 
from the Administrative Assistant of the School of Library Science. A $25 application fee, 
which is not refundable, official transcripts of all academic work currently in progress or 
completed, a satisfactory report of health on forms provided by the College, professional 
recommendations, a personal statement of professional career goals in relation to the 
goals of the Doctor of Arts program, and a personal interview with the Committee on 
Doctoral Study complete the application for admission. Certain candidates may, at the 
option of the School, be requested to submit scores from the Aptitude Test portion of 
the Graduate Record Examination. All candidates are encouraged to take this examina- 
tion and to submit their scores as part of the application process. 
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Courses 


Courses in library science are open only to graduate students. See the Bulletin of the School of 
Library Science for course descriptions. 


Master of Science Program 


. 401 (101) Current Library Issues 

. 406 (106) Organization and Administration of School Media Centers/School Libraries 
.407 (107) Reference Methods 

. 408 (108) Bibliographical Methods 

409 (109) Literature of the Social Sciences 

.410(110) Service to Adults 

. 411 (111) Intellectual Freedom and Censorship 

.413 (113) Literature of the Humanities 

.414(114) Organization and Administration of Special Libraries 
415 (115) Organization of Knowledge in Libraries 

.417(117) Advanced Cataloguing and Classification 

.418 (118) Technical Services 

. 420 (120) Modern Publishing and Librarianship 

. 424 (124) The Film in Communication 

. 428 (128) Government Documents 

. 432 (132) Research Techniques 

. 434 (134) Medical Librarianship 

435 (135) Biomedical Literature and Communication 

468 (168) Communication Media and Libraries 

.470 (170) History of Graphic Communication in Western Civilization 
472(172) The Experience of Management 

474 Collection Development in Academic Libraries 

. 481 (181) Libraries, Contemporary Issues, and the Child 

. 483 (183) Libraries, Contemporary Society, and the Adolescent 
. 484 (184) Literature of Science and Technology 

. 485 (185) Library Computer Systems 

487 Information Science 

. 490 (190) International and Comparative Librarianship 
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Seminars and Advanced Independent Study, Master of Science Program 


. 501 (201) Library History 

. 503 (203) Library Administration 

. 506 (206) Organization and Administration of School Media Centers 
.507 (207) Reference Literature and Services 

. 508 (208) Subject Bibliography 

.510 (210) Library Adult Education Services 

.511 (211) Media Guidance for Children 

.512 (212) Media Guidance for Young People 

. 513 (213) Special Library Service 

.515 (215) Classification and Subject Cataloguing 

517 (217) Cataloguing 

. 518 (218) Government Publications 

. 520 (220) History of Books and Publishing 

. 531 (231) Research and Bibliographical Method in Subject Fields 
. 535 (235) Education for Librarianship 
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Doctor of Arts Program 


The following courses are open only to graduate students who have been admitted to the Doctor of 
Arts program or hold postgraduate standing. They may also be open, with permission of the instruc- 
tor, to students who have achieved candidacy for the Master of Science degree. 


. 600 (300) Supervised Study 

. 602 (302) Public Libraries: Radical Perspectives for Change 

. 603 (303) Academic Libraries: Radical Perspectives for Change 

. 632 (332) Research Methods 

. 642 (342) Applied Statistics for Library Management 

666 (366) Advanced Problems in School Media Center Administration 
. 686 (386) Library Systems Analysis 

. 692 (399) Contemporary Management Theory 

.694 (305) Supervised Field Research 
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Faculty 


Kenneth Raymond Shaffer, A.B., B.S. in L.S. Professor of Library Science and Director of the 


School of Library Science 
Thomas John Galvin, Ph.D. Professor of Library Science and Associate Director of the School of 


Library Science 

Josephine Riss Fang, Ph.D. Professor of Library Science 

James Michael Matarazzo, S.M., A.M. Associate Professor of Library Science 
Arthur James Anderson, S.M. Associate Professor of Library Science 

Richard Phillips Palmer, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Library Science 
Timothy Wayne Sineath, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Library Science 

James Carroll Baughman, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Ching-Chih Chen, A.M.L.S. Assistant Professor of Library Science 

Juan R. Freudenthal, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Library Science 

Estelle Jussim, D.L.S. Assistant Professor of Library Science 

Leigh Estabrook, S.M. Assistant Professor of Library Science 

Margaret Mary Kimmel, M.L.S. Assistant Professor of Library Science 

Walter Thaddeus Dziura, S.M. Lecturer on Library Science 

S. Eunice Wenstrom, M.Div., S.M. Administrative Assistant, School of Library Science 
Agnes Anne Masterson, S.M. Librarian, School of Library Science 

Rita Mary Kopczynski, A.B. Library Assistant, School of Library Science 


Kathleen Mary Peroni Secretary to the Director, School of Library Science 

Elizabeth Ellen Good, A.B. Secretary to the Associate Director, School of Library Science 
Minola Rue Kelly, A.B. Secretary for the School of Library Science 

Ellen Ruth Kruger, A.B. Secretary in the Office of Library Science 


School of Social Work 


The School of Social Work, located at 51 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, offers a two- 
year graduate program preparing qualified men and women for the professional practice 
of social work, with particular competence in the application of the social casework 
method. The School aims to produce graduates who possess the knowledge, skills, and 
philosophy of social work, integrated and balanced in such a way as to enable them to 
function successfully in beginning professional social work positions and to continue to 
grow in ability and responsibility in future practice. 

Classroom content is supplemented and tested through the student’s field work in 
community social agencies and institutions selected as training centers. Field work and 
classroom instruction are undertaken concurrently. The core classroom curriculum is 
divided into four basic areas: human growth and the social environment; social welfare 
policy and services; social work research; and methods of social casework practice. 
Course content includes knowledge drawn from psychiatry, psychology, the social sci- 
ences, and law. Seminars in casework are designed to integrate theories from these al- 
lied disciplines with those of social work practice. Research instruction provides the 
skills necessary for small groups of students to complete projects related to contempor- 
ary social problems. Elective courses cover such subjects as Casework with Children, 
Group Process, Group Treatment, Community Analysis and Community Work, and Eth- 
nic Differences in Social Work Practice. 


The School has three programs of a special nature which may be of interest to appli- 
cants: 


1) A limited and selected number of applicants lacking B.A. degrees are accepted pro- 
vided they possess outstanding ability and motivation and have had prior experience ina 
social work setting for at least four years, of which two have been in social casework. 


2) For several years the School has admitted well-qualified women with children whose 
decreasing family responsibilities make part-time study possible, and whose personal 
characteristics indicate success in working with other people. The program is small and 
selective in admission. It is usually completed in four years, with the final year on a full- 
time basis. Applicants should have explored the social work field and their own qualifi- 
cations thoroughly before contacting the School, and should be able to devote three days 
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per week to the program. About 110 graduates are now successfully employed, and about 
50 women are currently enrolled. 


3) Also, the School offers training in a ten-week program for employed workers in so- 
cial agencies who hold a bachelor’s degree but do not, at this moment, wish to enter 
graduate school. 


The School, in cooperation with the Placement Office of Simmons College, assists in 
the placement of its graduates. 


Admission 

In recent years the number of qualified applicants has greatly exceeded available open- 
ings. The School sets the following requirements for admission, some of which may be 
waived in very special situations: 


1. Graduation from an accredited college. 

2. Evidence of the applicant’s intellectual capacity to carry academic work at the graduate 
level. At least a B— average in undergraduate work is required for admission. 

3. Evidence of the applicant’s personal qualifications for social work such as emotional 
Stability, maturity, and the capacity and desire to form helping relationships. 

4. Candidates are expected to have explored the field of social work and social work edu- 
cation. Experience in service to people might have been obtained through summer em- 
ployment, field experience in relation to course work, volunteer work during or after col- 
lege, and/or full-time employment in the human services after graduation from college. 


It is desirable that applicants for admission have a balanced liberal arts education, with 
study in the social sciences included, at the undergraduate level. 


Degree 
Two full academic years in residence are required for the Master of Science degree, un- 
less the student has satisfactorily completed the first year in a school of social work that 
is amember of the Council of Social Work Education. Candidates are ordinarily expected 
to complete at least 32 semester hours in residence. Twelve courses, and two field place- 
ments ora minimum of 52 semester hours, are required for the degree. Candidates must 
demonstrate the ability to meet a high professional standard in fulfilling the require- 
ments for the degree. All work must be completed in four calendar years. See also the 
section on page 153 entitled “The Degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Philosophy, Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching, or Master of Science.” 

A bulletin giving more detailed information may be obtained by writing to the Admis- 
sions Office, Simmons College School of Social Work, 51 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02116. 


Courses 


|. Theory and Practice 
Year | 


S.W. 401-0 (11) Social Policy and Services 

S.W. 402-1 (38) Community Analysis 

S.W. 411-0 (20) Growth and Behavior 

S.W. 412-2 (31) Dynamics of the Group Process 

S.W. 413-1 (72) Majorlssues in Drug Abuse 

S.W. 421-0 (30) Social Casework 

S.W. 422-1 (37) Ethnic Differences in Social Work Practice 
S.W. 423-2 (30) Therapeutic Intervention with Children 
S.W. 441-1 (32) Methods of Research 


Year Il 


S.W. 403-1 (234) Black Families and Social Public Policy 

S.W. 404-1 (235) Organizational Theory and Change: The Social Worker as the Change Agent 
S.W. 405-1 (236) Dynamics of Institutional Change 

S.W. 406-1 (283) Advocacy in Services for Children 

S.W. 407-2 (284) Law, Poverty, and Social Work 

S.W. 414-1 (221) Psychopathology 
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. 415-2 (215) Adult Personality Disorders 

. 416-2 (216) Behavior Pathology of Childhood 

. 417-2 (217) Character Styles and Personality Disorders 

. 418-2 (222) Sociological Perspectives on Deviance 

. 424-0 (231) Seminar in Social Casework 

. 425-2 (233) Family Treatment 

. 426-1 ,2 (237) Group Treatment 

. 427-0 (239) Direct Casework with Children 

. 428-2 (241) Consultation and Collaboration 

429-1 (260) Crisis Intervention and Brief Casework Treatment 
. 430-1 (272) Social Group Work in the Treatment of Drug Abuse 
. 442-0 (251) Seminar in Social Work Research 


li. Field Work 


S.W. 446-0 (50) Field Work, First Year 
S.W. 447-0 (250) Field Work, Second Year 
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Faculty 


Meyer Schwartz, M.S.S.A. Professor of Social Economy and Director of the School of Social Work 
Ethel Dorothy Walsh, S.M. Professor of Social Economy 
ttAnne Soloveichik Gerber, A.M., S.M. Professor of Social Economy 
Helen Zarsky Reinherz, S.M., M.S.Hyg., Sc.D. Professor of Social Economy 
Louise Silbert Bandler, M.S.S. Professor of Social Economy 
Robert F. Rutherford, Ed.M., S.M., D.S.S. Professor of Social Economy and Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies, Simmons College 
James Mendrick McCracken, Jr., S.M. Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Diana Pollard Waldfogel, M.S.W. Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Charlotte Jeanette Dunmore, M.S.S.W., Ph.D. Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Sophie Freud Loewenstein, S.M. Ph.D. Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Elizabeth C. Lemon, Diploma, Smith College Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Frances Spiegel Lewis, S.M. Associate Professor of Social Economy 
Leona L. Riskin, S.M. Assistant Professor of Social Economy 
Iris Ruggles MacRae, S.M. Assistant Professor of Social Economy 
Margaret M. N. Davidson, M.S.W. Assistant Professor of Social Economy 
Lois Diesing, S.M. Assistant Professor of Social Economy 
Velma O. Hoover, M.S.W. Assistant Professor of Social Economy 
Marie A. Harleston, M.S.S. Assistant Professor of Social Economy 
Thomas Frank, M.D. Lecturer on Child Psychiatry 
Ellin Fechheimer Isenberg, S.M. Lecturer in Field Work 
Eleanor Gay, A.M., M.S.S. Lecturer on Supervision 
Henry Wechsler, M.A., Ph.D. Lecturer in Social Work Research 
Harold W. Demone, Jr., Ph.D. Lecturer in Planning, Post-Master’s Program 
Bessie Walsh Sperry, Ph.D. Special Lecturer on Clinical Psychology 
Rolf Arvidson, M.D. Special Lecturer on Psychoanalytic Theory 
Graeme Hanson, M.D. Specia/ Lecturer on Child Psychiatry 
Donald F. Taylor, M.S.W. Special Lecturer on Community Organization 
Don Lipsitt, M.D. Specia/ Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Franklin C. Curren, M.D. Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Robert A. Daniels, M.S.S.S. Special Lecturer in Social Group Work 
Jon E. Gudeman, M.D. Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Phillip L. lsenberg, M.D. Specia/ Lecturer on Clinical Psychiatry 
Paul L. Russell, M.D. Special Lecturer in Clinical Psychiatry 
Patricia L. Ewalt, S.M. Specia/ Lecturer in Social Work Research 
Mary M. Scanlan, M.S.W. Special Lecturer in Social Work 
Ernest Kahn, M.D. Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Lewis A. Kirshner, M.D. Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
Martin Merowitz, M.D. Special Lecturer on Human Behavior 
Elaine B. Pinderhughes, M.S.S.W. Special Lecturer on Social Work Methods 
Norman E. Zinberg, M.D. Special Lecturer, Post-Master’s Program 
Eleanor Clark, M.S.S. Special Instructor in Administration, Post-Master’s Program 
Donald D. Dobbin, M.S.W. Special Instructor in Social Work Research 
Mollie C. Grob, S.M. Special Instructor in Social Work Research 
Mark McGrath, S.M. Special Instructor in Community Mental Health 
Ruth-Arlene Howe, S.M. Special Instructor in Social Policy 
Ruth A. Brandwein, M.S.W. Special Instructor in Social Policy 
Gerald Schamess, M.S.W. Special Instructor in Social Casework 


ttOn sabbatical leave, 2nd semester 1974-75 
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Grace Nicholls, M.S.S. Special Instructor in Social Casework 

Edward Stone, S.M. Special Instructor in Social Work, B.A. Training Program 

Priscilla M. Riley, M.S.W. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Ann Sheingold, S.M. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Helen T. Healy, S.M. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Phyllis Timmins, M.S.W. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Ruth Berger, M.A., D.S.W. Special Instructor in Social Work Research and Director of Research for 
the B.A. Training Program 

Barbara Gordon Berkman, M.A., D.S.W. Special Instructor in Social Work Research 

Malcolm J. Collins, M.S.W., Ph.D. Special! Instructor in Social Welfare in the B.A. Training Program 
Sherwin J. Feinhandler, M.A., Ph.D. Special Instructor in Social Work Research 

Jerold S. Harmatz, A.B. Special Instructor in Social Work Research 

Sandor Blum, D.S.W. Instructor in Family Treatment 

John Oliver, B.A. Special Instructor in Methods, B.A. Training Program 

Laura B. Morris, M.S.S.W.Special Instructor in Social Policy 

John N. Colen, M.S. Special Instructor in Social Work Research 

Mary S. Fogel, S.M. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Nettie P. Miller, M.S.W. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Suzanne H. Vogel, S.M. Special Instructor in Field Work 

Shirley Goldstein, M.S.S. Socia/ Work Coordinator in Field Training Sites, Post-Master’s Program 
Jane Hart Berk, M.A. Research Assistant for Drug Training Program 

Sylvia Brenner, S.M. Research Assistant in B.A. Training Program 

Marjorie Swayne Van Damme, S.M. Librarian, School of Social Work 

Marilyn A. Reisse, B.A. Library Assistant, School of Social Work 

Carolyn Sobolewski, B.A. Library Assistant, School of Social Work 

Louise Remick Brown, A.B. Assistant to the Director, School of Social Work 

Mary Alice Sullivan Secretary, School of Social Work 

Debra Carpenter, B.A. Secretary, School of Social Work 

Sally Ann Hay, B.A. Secretary, School of Social Work 

Elizabeth Boylan Sullivan, A.B. Admissions Secretary, School of Social Work 

Kathi MacDow, B.S. Administrative Assistant, B.A. Training Program, School of Social Work 
Renée M. Robison, B.A. Secretary, Drug Training Program, School of Social Work 

Brenda Kraus, B.A. A/umni Association Secretary 

Edith Williams Thacker Receptionist, School of Social Work 
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The Corporation 


Elisabeth McArthur Shepard ’27 
Robert F. Bradford 

Harold D. Hodgkinson 

Milton E. Lord 

Erwin D. Canham 

Joseph W. Lund 

Franklin K. Hoyt 

Allan R. Finlay 

John Crocker, Jr. 

Arthur Perry Clerk 

Mildred Custin ’27 

Joan Melber Warburg ’45 
Colman M. Mockler, Jr. Chairman 
Kathryn Wilson Moore ’41 
Dorothy Boulding Ferebee, M.D. ’20 
Katherine M. Heggie ’35 

James M. Fitzgibbons 

William J. Holmes 

Bruce Harriman 

Richard G. Shapiro 

Herbert E. Tucker, Jr. 

Anne L. Bryant ’71 

Linda Kotzen Paresky ’64 
Nancy Cahners Pokross ’71 
Edith Samuelson Eastman ’37 


Joseph T. Walker, Jr. Emeritus 


Rosamond Lamb Emeritus 
Richard M. Smith, M.D. Emeritus 
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Emeriti 


Helen Goller Adams, A.M. Professor of Secretarial Studies, Emeritus 

Richmond Knowlton Bachelder, B.B.A. Treasurer, Emeritus 

Bancroft Beatley, Ed.D., Litt.D., LL.D. President, Emeritus 

Raymond Francis Bosworth, A.M. Professor of English, Emeritus 

Marion Edna Bowler, A.M. Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Emeritus 
Lyle Kenneth Bush, A.M. Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus 

Alice Channing, Ph.D. Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 

Eleanor Clifton, A.M. Dean, Emeritus 

Mildred Lauder Coombs, S.M. Associate Professor of Biology, Emeritus 
Isabella Kellock Coulter, A.M. Professor of Advertising, Emeritus 

Quindara Oliver Dodge, S.M. Associate Professor of Institutional Management, Emeritus 
Sigrid Anderson Edge, S.M. Professor of Library Science, Emeritus 

Eula Gertrude Ferguson, A.B., S.B. Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, Emeritus 
Lucy Ellis Fisher, S.M. Professor of Foods, Emeritus 

Royal Merrill Frye, Ph.D., Sc.D. Professor of Physics, Emeritus 

Ina Mary Granara, A.M. Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 

Katharine Davis Hardwick, A.B. Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 
Harrison Leroy Harley, Ph.D. Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, Emeritus 
Edith Fishtine Helman, Ph.D. Professor of Spanish, Emeritus 

Leland David Hemenway, A.M. Professor of Mathematics, Emeritus 

Nellie Marla Hord, A.M. Associate Professor of Foods and Nutrition, Emeritus 
Minnie Emmett Kelley, S.M. Associate Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 
Mary Ramon Kinney, S.M. Associate Professor of Library Science, Emeritus 
Manfred Klein, Ph.D. Professor of German, Emeritus 

Ruth Shaw Leonard, S.M. Associate Professor of Library Science, Emeritus 
Judith Matlack, A.M. Professor of English, Emeritus 

Margaret Bonney Milliken, A.M. Associate Professor of English, Emeritus 
Jennie Mohr, Ph.D., M.S.S. Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 

J. Garton Needham, Ph.D., L.H.D. Professor of Psychology, Emeritus 

Paul Raymond Nichols, Ph.D. Professor of Economics, Emeritus 

William Edgar Park, B.D., D.D.,S.M., L.H.D., LL.D. President, Emeritus 

Elda Robb, Ph.D., D.Sc. Professor of Nutrition, Emeritus 

Margaret Louise Ross, Ph.D. Professor of Nutrition, Emeritus 

Margaret Rowe, Ed.M. Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
Julian Louis Solinger, Ph.D., Ed.D. Professor of Biology, Emeritus 

Maida Harmon Solomon, A.B., S.B. Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 
Jessie Stuart, A.M. Professor of Retailing, Emeritus 

Wylie Sypher, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. Professor of English, Emeritus 

Luella D. Wadsworth, B.S. Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 

Martha Gorovitz Waldstein, M.S.S. Associate Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 
Eva Whiting White, S.B. Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 

Helen Wood, R.N., A.M. Professor of Nursing, Emeritus 
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Administration 


Admission Office 


Jane C. Halko, B.S. Director 

Margaret M. Moulton, B.A. Assistant Director 
Loretta N. Staples Secretary 

Marjorie A. Kissell, L.A. Typ/st 

Marylou Gevry Typist 


Alumnae Affairs Office 


Mary Jane Doherty, B.S. Director 

Mary L. Canavan, B.S. Assistant Director 

Jacqueline J. Clark Bookkeeper 

Geraldine M. LaGotta, A.A.S. Secretary to the Director 
Brenda J. Kraus, B.A. Secretary, School of Social Work 
Mary H. Dwyer Assistant 


Business Manager's Office 


Walter E. Steere, Jr., M.Ed. Business Manager 

O. Scott Fader Plant Superintendent 

Margret Hathaway Assistant to the Business Manager 
Charles J. Brown Plant Engineer 

Anna E. Polcari Co/lege Receptionist 

Helen M. Hyland Supervisor, Central Duplicating 


Continuing Education Office 


Caroline H. Pooler, B.S. Director 

Jeannette B. Howlett, M.A. Assistant Director 
Dorothy P. Lavine, B.A. Secretary 

E. Louise McLaughlin, M.S.W. Counselor 


Data Processing Department 


James M. McMahon Supervisor 
Mary R. Inge Assistant 
Harriet M. Murphy Key Punch Operator 


Dean’s Office 


Charlotte M. Morocco, M.Ed. Dean 
Dorothy L. Denniston, B.A. Associate Dean 
Anna J. Bowen Administrative Assistant 
Priscilla G. Osborne, B.A. Secretary 


Development Office 


Bernice J. Poutas, B.S. Director 

Melissa E. Fountain, B.A. Assistant Director of Development for Sponsored Programs 
John C. Hunter, Ph.D. Consu/tant for Sponsored Programs 

Sherley L. Kempster, B.S. Administrative Assistant 

Thelma Marcus, B.S. Secretary 

Carol C. Kalata Gift Recorder 


Graduate Studies 


Robert Rutherford, M.Ed., M.S., D.S.S. Professor of Social Economy and Dean of 
Graduate Studies 


Roberta Nerenberg Secretary to the Dean of Graduate Studies 
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Health Services 


Marjorie E. Readdy, M.D. Director of Health 

Elsie M. Feeney, R.N. Assistant Director 

Nancy L. Harris, M.D. Associate Physician 

Nina Litton, M.D. Associate Physician 

Charles D. Johnson, Jr., M.D. Consu/ting Psychiatrist 
Mary O’H. Morse, M.D. Consu/ting Dermatologist 
Johanna F. Perlmutter, M.D. Consu/ting Gynecologist 
Paul W. Yost, M.D. Consu/ting Psychiatrist 

Egon G. Wissing, M.D. Roentgenologist 

Jeanne Rademaker Assistant Nurse 

Joan Y. Russell, R.N. Nurse-Secretary 

Pauline M. Zimmon Laboratory Technician 

Virginia A. DeLuca X-Ray Technician; Receptionist 


Libraries 


“Robert A. Watts, M.S., M.A. Director of the Simmons College Libraries 
Patricia M. Freudenthal, M.L.S. Acting Director of the Simmons College Libraries 
Dorothy C. Senghas, M.L.S. Technical Services Librarian 
Boyd Edmonston, M.L.S. Reference Librarian 
Edith K. Baecker, B.A. Clerical Assistant to the Cataloguer 
Lorraine F. Becker, B.A. Supervisor of the Circulation Desk 
Christine E. Viano, B.A. Acquisitions Clerk 
Carol M. Ewing, B.A. Library Clerk 
Catherine A. Mark Assistant Circulation Supervisor 
Edwin F. Rivenburgh, M.S. Coordinator of Audio-Visual Services 
Renee Hopkins, M.A. Library Secretary 
Marilyn Reisse, B.A. Library Assistant, School of Social Work 
Carolyn T. Sobolewski Library Assistant, School of Social Work 
Marjorie Van Damme, M.S. Librarian, School of Social Work 


J. Garton Needham Career Planning and Counseling Center 
Jonathan Ehrenworth, Ph.D. Director 

Louise H. Comeau, M.Ed. Counselor 

Ophelia M. Howe, M.S.W. Counselor 

Elaine M. Baar, B.A. Secretary to the Director 


Placement Office 


Joan O’D. Carroll, B.A. Director 

Florence Ann Shaw, B.A. Assistant to the Director 
Charlene Brauns, B.A. Secretary to the Director 
Lois A. H. Wells Secretary to the Director 
Katherine L. Ward Secretary 


President’s Office 


William J. Holmes, Jr., Ph.D. President 
Priscilla L. McKee Assistant to the President 
Nancy K. Upton Secretary 

Susan L. Perkins Secretary 


Provost’s Office 


William F. Kahl, Ph.D. Provost and Professor of History 
Margaret E. Elbow, B.A. Administrative Assistant 
Esther N. Jenkins, B.S. Secretary 


Public Affairs Office 


Paul R. Miller, B.A. Vice President for Public Affairs 
Nancy J. Slazar Public Affairs Assistant 


*On leave of absence 
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Public Information Office 


Margaret A. Loeb, B.S. Director 
Margot K. Cleary, B.A. Assistant Director 
Virginia L. Bratton, B.S. Consultant on College Publications 


Registrar’s Office 


Sherwood A. Barrow, B.A. Registrar 

Anne N. Dimitriou, B.A. Assistant Registrar 
Donna M. Dolan Assistant to the Registrar 
Martha D. Annis Secretary 

Marilyn R. Bernstein, B.F.A. Secretary 
Diane Armstrong Clerica/ Assistant 


Residence Halls 

Joyce F. Derby, M.Ed. Director of Residence and Student Activities 

Elizabeth Alpert, M.Ed. Head Resident for Simmons Students at Emmanuel College 
Carole R. Bourne, B.A. Head Resident, Simmons Hall 

Jeanne deB. Duffy, Ph.D. Head Resident, Arnold Hall and Instructor in English 
Cheryl E. Hairston, B.S. Head Resident, Mesick Hall 

Humaira K. Kirmani, M.Ed. Head Resident, Dix Hall 

Erna E. Place Head Resident, North Hall 

Karen Pomp Head Resident, South Hall 

Margarita S. Rodriguez, M.F.A. Head Resident, Evans Hall 

Edith Thomas, B.A. Head Resident, Morse Hall 

George Burke Assistant Plant Supervisor, Residence Halls 

Marilyn E. Widmer Secretary to the Director of Residence and Student Activities 


Student Employment Office 


Eileen Murphy Roberson, M.S. Director and Director of the Undergraduate Summer 
Session Program 

Dolores G. Jacobs, M.Ed. Assistant to the Director 

Cynthia R. Thayer, B.A. Secretary 


Student Financial Aid Office 


Patricia Keegan, B.S. Director 

Lana M. Brennen, B.A. Assistant Director 
Patricia R. Cromwell Administrative Assistant 
Susan E. Wiener, B.A. Secretary 


Supportive Instructional Services 


Helen B. Moore, M.S. in Ed. Director 
Marita M. Reynolds Secretary 


Treasurer's Office 


M. Don Sargent, M.A. Treasurer 

Ethel M. Bere, B.S. Assistant Treasurer 

Jessie M. Grant, B.S. Assistant Comptroller 

Stephanie M. Thomas, B.S. Assistant Comptroller 

Paula M. Fleck, A.S. Supervisor of Student Accounts 
Kathleen D. Bolduc Assistant to the Supervisor of Student Accounts 
Delmar K. McConnell, A.S.A. Financial Assistant 

Dorothy S. Jacobson Payro// Assistant 

Kathleen M. Cole, A.A. Secretary to the Treasurer 

Margaret P. Keaveney Secretary to the Comptroller 

Katherine Q. Hayes Secretary in the Office of the Comptroller 
Gertrude P. Games Secretary in the Office of the Comptroller 
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Awards and Prizes 


Edward H. Addelson Foreign Study Award, to a student nominated by the Department of 
Foreign Languages and Literatures on the basis of scholastic achievement. 


Alumnae Award for Academic Achievement, to a senior distinguished as to scholarship 
who comes recommended by the department in which she is enrolled as the most prom- 
ising in her chosen field. 


Alumnae Honor Award, to the senior who most nearly approximates the ideal Simmons 
student by combining scholarship, participation in student activities, contribution to 
college life, and general all-round excellence. 


Allen Douglass Bliss Memorial Award, to that fourth-year student, recommended by the 
Department of Chemistry, whose academic achievement and promise in the field of 
chemistry are highest among her classmates specializing in this science. 


Borden Freshman Prize, established by The Borden Company Foundation, Inc., and 
awarded annually to that eligible student who has attained the most distinguished aca- 
demic record among the members of her class for work done during the freshman year. 


William M. Cavanaugh Memorial Award, established by the Publicity Club of Boston, and 
awarded to a junior or senior in the Department of Communications who shows promise 
in the field of communications. 


Jessie Bancroft Cox Prize in Communications, to the senior who in the judgment of the 
faculty of the Department has demonstrated the greatest professional promise in the 
field of publication. 


Mariana Evans Creel Award, to the outstanding graduating student in journalism. 


Crown Zellerbach Foundation Award, to a student who, on the basis of her achievement 
and promise, is expected to contribute most significantly to society as a whole and to her 
field of endeavor in particular. 


Danielson Memorial Award, awarded to an outstanding resident junior, to be applied to 
her residence charges for the senior year. 


Beatrice Gannon Award, to the senior in the Department of Management selected for 
outstanding scholarly achievement. 


King C. Gillette Award, to the graduating senior in the Department of Management who 
best exhibits those qualities of leadership, scholarship, service, and character which are 
usually associated with professional and personal success. 


Hodgkinson Achievement Award, to an outstanding member of the graduating class, 
specializing in retailing, selected for outstanding scholarly achievement. 


Lydia Beecher Osborne Class of 1921 Memorial Prize, to one or more undergraduate 
students for outstanding and creative achievement. 


Palmer Award, to the senior who has been a superior student in the humanities and so- 
cial sciences, and who has made a significant contribution to extracurricular activities in 
the area of intergroup relations. 


Prince School Founder’s Prize, to the outstanding member of the graduating class in the 
Prince Program in Retail Management. 


Robert Rankin Award, to the senior who best displays the qualities of friendliness, un- 
derstanding, and interest in her fellow men which were evident in Dr. Robert Rankin. 
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Helena Rubinstein Scholarships, for outstanding senior students in the fields of chem- 
istry, business, or retailing administration. 


Marjory Stimson Honors Award, established by the Nurses’ Club of Simmons College in 
honor of Miss Stimson, for many years a member of the faculty of the Department of 

Nursing. It is awarded to a senior who is distinguished as to scholarship and who comes 
recommended by the Department of Nursing as one of the most promising in her chosen 


field. 


Catherine Jones Witton Memorial Award, to the outstanding senior specializing in 
biology. 
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Financial Aid 24 
Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
Department of 79 
Graduate Programs 157 
Foreign Study Program 80 
French 81 
Geology 124 
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Government, Department of 87 
Graduate Programs 153 
Guidance (see Student Services, 16) 
Health Sciences 144 
Health Services 16 
Hebrew 83 
Hebrew College 150 
History, Department of 91 
Home Economics Education 155 
Honors program 33 
Honor system 14 
Independent study 30 
Individual program planning 28 
Individual study 30 
Infirmary (see Health Services, 16) 
Internships 30 
Languages (see Foreign Languages and 
Literatures, 79) 
Library Science, School of 158 
Loans 24 
Management, Department of 97 
Graduate Program 158 
Marks and Evaluations 33 
Master’s degrees 153 
Education (MAT) 155 
English 156 
French 157 
Home Economics Education 155 
Library Science 158 
Management 158 
Social Work 162 
Spanish 157 
Mathematics, Department of 105 
Medical Technology 144 
Music 39 
Needham Career Planning and 
Counseling Center 16 
New England Conservatory 42 
Nursing, Department of 109 
Nutrition, Department of 113 
OPEN 31 
Orthoptics 145 
Philosophy, Department of 119 
Physical Education 122 
Physical Therapy 146 
Physics, Department of 123 
Placement Office 16 
Prince Program in Retail Management 104 
Psychology, Department of 127 
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Recognition of merit 33 

Refund policy 19 

Regulations 14 

Residence halls 12 

Russian 84 

Scholarships, undergraduate 24 
graduate 154 

Simmons College, Introduction 10 
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Educational program 28 
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Social Work, School of 162 
Sociology, Department of 133 
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Student Employment Office 16 
Student Services 16 

Summer courses, graduate 154 
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Tuition (see Expenses, 18) 
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